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MAKING PLANS FOR THE DAY 


The picture shows about half the group of forty children, all of whom were intent upon 
what one of their number was saying at the time the photograph was taken. From 
the kindergarten of the University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 
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PREFACE 


This book is intended for use in kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments of normal schools and teachers’ colleges, 
in kindergarten-primary training schools, and in reading 
circles. Its scope has been purposely limited to the kinder- 
garten and the first grade in order that it may deal in detail 
with the problems of unified teaching in these grades. For 
a similar treatment of the problems of the later grades the 
reader is referred to S. C. Parker’s General Methods of 
Teaching in Elementary Schools and Types of Elementary 
Teaching and Learning. 

After the authors had agreed upon a general plan of 
organization, each assumed responsibility for writing half 
the book. Professor Parker’s work had been completed at 
the time of his death with the exception of a chapter dealing 
with handwriting. This chapter (XVII) has been written 
by his friend and colleague Professor Frank N. Freeman. 

The selections from F. H. Bobbitt, F. N. Freeman, 
Laura F. Kready, C. N. Kendall and G. A. Mirick, and 
L. M. Terman are used by permission of, and by special 
arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company, the au- 
thorized publishers. The paragraphs from The New Methods 
tn Arithmetic, by Edward L. Thorndike, are quoted with the 
permission of Rand McNally & Company, publishers. The 
selections from E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child 
Study; Naomi Norsworthy and Mary T. Whitley, The 
Psychology of Childhood; Alice Corbin Sies, Spontaneous 
and Supervised Play in Childhood; E. L. Thorndike, The 
Psychology of Arithmetic; Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kin- 
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dergarten in American Education; James Bryce, Modern 
Democracies, copyrighted by The Macmillan Company, 
New York, Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, and The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited, are reprinted by 
permission. The pictures on pages 75, 465, and 4o1r are 
from the Courtis-Smith Picture-Story Reading Lessons, copy- 
righted by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. To these and all other authors and publishers 
who have allowed quotation grateful acknowledgment is 
made. The specific sources of all quotations are given in 
the chapter bibliographies. 

Most of the examples of teaching have been generously 
supplied by the former and present kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers of the University Elementary School of The 
University of Chicago and other experienced teachers who 
have been members of classes in The University of Chicago. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Doctor Charles H. 
Judd for reading the manuscript and preparing the Intro- 


duction. 
ALICE TEMPLE 
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INTRODUCTION 


Attention has frequently been called to the fact that the 
educational systems of this country suffer because of a 
serious lack of codrdination between the various units 
which compose them. The elementary school is sharply 
separated from the high school, the high school from the 
college, the college from the professional schools. The 
same separation has been common between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade. 

There are indications on every hand that efforts are 
being made to correct these incodrdinations by bridging 
the gaps in the educational scheme. The junior high 
school and the junior college are new institutions especially 
designed to remedy the wasteful practices of the past. In 
the field to which the present volume refers it has been 
growing more and more evident that there are children of 
kindergarten age who are mature enough to be treated in 
the way in which first-grade pupils used to be treated and 
that there are first-grade pupils so immature that they 
ought not to be subjected to the formal type of instruction 
often regarded as the distinguishing characteristic of the 
primary school as contrasted with the kindergarten. 

In the movement to codrdinate the kindergarten and 
the primary grades the School of Education of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been a pioneer. For eleven years 
the organization of the work in the University Elementary 
School has been of the type set forth in the following 
pages. The success of the unified kindergarten-primary 
organization has been carefully tested and proved by the 
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experience which has been accumulated during these years. 
It is now proper that the program should be made available 
for others who are engaged in teaching in the kindergarten 
or the primary grades and in the training of teachers. 

The joint authorship of this volume by Professor Parker, 
who devoted his life to the preparation of works on educa- 
tional methods, and Miss Temple, who is the head of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department of the School of Educa- 
tion, indicates the type of effort necessary to secure coérdi- 
nation. Teachers must be trained who are sympathetic with 
the points of view of the two institutions, and plans must be 
worked out in detail which will effectively unify instruction. 

Professor Parker spent the last two years of his life in 
preparing his part of the manuscript. He became interested 
in the problems with which the book deals while he was 
Dean of the College of Education. His sections of the work 
were very nearly ready for the printer at the time of 
his death, July 21, 1924, and the chapters prepared by his 
collaborator had been read by him and had received his 
comments. The two authors had also the benefit of reac- 
tions to their general position which came in response to 
the articles which they published in the Elementary School 
Journal in 1923 and 1924. The volume presents, therefore, 
a thoroughly tested plan, sponsored by the institution with 
which the authors have been connected and certain to re- 
ceive wide acceptance because of the authority of the 
authors in the field which they have covered. 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
DECEMBER, 1924 


KEY TO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCES 


The books from which quotations are made in the text are included 
in the bibliographies which are printed at the ends of the chapters. 
The source of each quotation is indicated by two figures in paren- 
theses. The first figure refers to the book by its number in the bib- 
liography at the end of the chapter, and the second figure refers to 
the page. Thus, (2: 18) means page 18 in the second book in the 
chapter bibliography. This system has been adopted in order that 
the instructor or student may verify or follow up any quotation 
without the ordinary reader’s being distracted by numerous footnote 
references which are unimportant in his reading. 


UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND . 
FIRST-GRADE TEACHING 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Purpose.— The chief purpose of this book is to help 
prospective kindergarten and first-grade teachers to under- 
stand and use methods of teaching that codrdinate closely 
the activities of pupils in the kindergarten and the first 
grade. It is also intended to aid experienced teachers, 
school superintendents, and supervisors in understanding 
the possibilities of unifying the teaching in these grades. 

Curriculum and methods continuous and delightful. — In 
such a unified program there is no break between the two 
grades in curriculum or in methods. Plays and games, 
construction and drawing, and the study of social life and 
nature, which were once considered the peculiar curriculum 
of the kindergarten, now continue through the first grade. 
On the other hand, reading, once considered unsuited to 
kindergarten children, is introduced in the kindergarten as 
early as the mental ages of the individual pupils assure 
successful learning of this useful art. The reading which is 
taught, however, is not the “scourge of infancy,” as 
Rousseau called it in 1762. Instead, the reading methods 
are so playful and delightful that the children find in them 
the same pleasure that they experience in listening to 
nursery rimes and fairy tales, and such methods quickly 
open the road to the fairyland of children’s books. 
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No conflict between kindergarten idealism and essential 
social skills. —We wish to make it clear that we sympathize 
with the idealistic motives that actuated pioneer American 
kindergartners in their efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of young children and to bring more enjoyment and more 
socialized experience into their lives. At the same time we 
recognize the importance of the essential social skills in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which the primary school 
historically has emphasized in response to definite social 
needs. We see no necessary conflict between these two 
points of view but feel that both kindergarten activities 
and the essential social skills can be merged in the educa- 
tion of children from five to seven years of age in a manner 
completely in keeping with the mental ages of the pupils. 

Three main divisions of the book.—JIn the following 
pages we present not only the scientific evidence and prin- 
ciples that justify this merging but also detailed descrip- 
tions of the curriculum and the methods through which it 
can be accomplished. In order to assist the reader to grasp 
the organization of our discussion in its larger aspects, we 
have divided the book into three parts, as follows: 

Part I. Unification, Purposes, Curriculum, and Equip- 
ment. This first part gives the reader a general view of the 
workings of the unified kindergarten and first grade. 

Part II. Types of Learning. This part describes in 
detail the methods of teaching social insight, expression, 
problem-solving, recreational activities, civic-moral be- 
havior, health habits, arithmetic, reading, and writing. 

Part III. General Aspects of Learning. This part con- 
siders the general spirit that should prevail in directing 
pupils’ activities and discusses the utilization of interests 
and provisions for individual differences. 


PART I. UNIFICATION, PURPOSES, 
CURRICULUM, AND EQUIPMENT 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF THE UNIFYING OF KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST-GRADE EDUCATION 


Period of experimentation.— The movement to unify 
kindergarten and first-grade education had gained some 
momentum in the United States by 1907-1908, as is evi- 
denced by the publication in those years of two important 
yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion in which codrdination of the two grades was a central 
theme. Since that date the scientific basis for the move- 
ment has been greatly clarified, especially through the 
study of the “‘ mental ages” of children; and the practical 
unification has been actually accomplished in a number of 
schools. It is the purpose of this chapter to trace briefly 
the historical change from the isolated kindergartens and 
first grades of the earlier days to the unified organizations 
of today. This historical background will explain in part 
why it has taken so many years to effect the unification of 
the two grades. 

Sections of the chapter.— We shall divide our discussion 
of the history of this movement into the following sections : 

I. The old-fashioned first grade. 
II. The isolated kindergarten. 
II]. The unified kindergarten and first grade. 
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SECTION I. THE OLD-FASHIONED FIRST GRADE 


Examples of A-B-C school and early dame school. — 
While it is still possible to find many old-fashioned first 
grades in which young children spend a dreary year in 
acquiring little more than a small amount of skill in read- 
ing, we shall, for purposes of illustration, use an example 
from the olden times and quote descriptions of an A-B-C 
school and of a dame school in New England about 1800. 
The account of these schools was written by a man who 
had entered an A-B-C school in Boston in 1805. Speaking 
of the old gentleman who, with his wife and widowed 
daughter, kept the school, the author says: 


By him was I taught my A, B, C, D, E, F, G, my a, b, abs, 
and my e, b, ebs, after the old, old way — praised because 
ancestral — the old gentleman holding an old book in his old 
hand, and pointing, with an old pin, to the old letters on the 
old page, and making each of us chicks repeat their several 
names, till we could tell them by sight, though we did not know 
what it was all for... . [We spent] four or five weeks in acquir- 
ing complete knowledge of the twenty-six arbitrary marks 
constituting the English alphabet... . 

From this school I was removed to another, Madame Tile- 
ston’s, .. . where I was taught elementary reading and spelling, 
after the same ancestral fashion; that is, I received about 
twenty minutes of instruction each half day, and as school was 
kept three hundred and sixty minutes daily, I had the privilege 
of forty minutes’ worth of teaching and three hundred and 
twenty minutes’ worth of sitting still (if I could) which I could 
not — playing, whispering, and general waste of time, though 
occasionally a picture book relieved the dreary monotony. 

My dislike of confinement at busy nothingness, love of mis- 
chief, [etc.] ... often entitled me to Madame Tileston’s cus- 
tomary punishment of sundry smart taps on the head with the 
middle finger of her right hand ; — said finger being armed . . . 
with a large and rough steel thimble. (10: 210-211) 
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Origins of old-fashioned first grades. Two motives. — 
The social motives which led to the establishment of these 
early primary schools were twofold: (1) commercial and 
(2) religious, as brought out in the following paragraphs : 

1. Commercial motives early found in medieval cities. — 
We find the commercial motive operating clearly in western 
Europe as soon as commercial cities had developed to the 
point where the merchants realized the need for schools to 
train clerks in the elements of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. Sometimes these schools were established by public au- 
thorities, but frequently they were merely private ventures, 
as suggested in the following quotation : 

City clerks, vagrant ecclesiastics and scholars, pious sisters 
and nuns, or secular women for the purpose of earning their 
livelihood, or a little extra income, offered to instruct little chil- 
dren in numbers, reading, and writing, as they had learned these 
arts themselves. ... Such teachers for children are mentioned 
in Frankfort on the Main as early as 1364; women teachers are 
spoken of in Speier in 1362; in Mayence before 1300. (9: 24-25) 

2. Religious motives. — Examples of the operation of reli- 
gious motives in the early establishment of primary schools 
are found in both Catholic and Protestant communities. 

Schools of the Christian Brethren in France (1684). — The 
most notable example of the early establishment of Catholic 
primary schools is found in the very successful efforts of the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools in opening hundreds of 
such schools in France. The motive of social service to the 
poor was primary in the thought of La Salle (1651-17109), 
a wealthy Frenchman of noble family and a canon of the 
cathedral at Reims, who established this order in 1684, 
after some earlier experiences in organizing a number of 
charity schools for boys. By the time of the French Revo- 
lution (1789) the schools of the organization included 
akout sixty-three thousand children. 
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Religious preamble of Puritan school law of 1647.— One of 
the clearest instances of the operation of the religious motive 
in the establishment of schools for teaching reading and writ- 
ing is contained in the law passed by the Puritan legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1647. It reads in part as follows: 

It being one chief point of that old deluder, Satan, to keep 
men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, 
by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times, 
by persuading from the use of tongues, that so at last the true 
sense and meaning of the original might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, that learning might not be 
buried in the grave of our fathers in church and commonwealth, 
the Lord assisting our endeavors, — It is therefore ordered that 
every township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord has increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read. 


Clear social needs for three R’s in old-fashioned primary 
grades. —The examples which we have given of the estab- 
lishment of primary schools in response to practical com- 
mercial needs or to religious motives help us to realize why 
the old-fashioned primary school placed so much emphasis 
on the essential social skills in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Although it is possible to give examples in which 
either the practical commercial motive or the religious 
motive operated predominantly, it is likely that both 
motives prevailed in many schools. As time went on, 
however, certain changes took place in the motives for 
teaching these skills. For example, while the religious 
motive was retained in parochial schools, it declined or 
disappeared in most of the public schools of America as 
a reason for teaching reading. On the other hand, when 
our democracy developed, the need for skill in reading for 
purposes of good citizenship was a strong incentive for 
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emphasizing this subject. In every case, however, whether 
the motive was commercial, religious, or civic, we find the 
work of the old-fashioned first grade conceived primarily in 
terms of certain essential social skills which the pupils 
would need in society at large. If now we turn our atten- 
tion to the origin and early development of the kinder- 
garten, we shall see how radically different were its original 
purposes and why, consequently, it remained for so long 
uncoérdinated with the first grade. 


SecTIon II. THe Isoratep KINDERGARTEN 


Origin. Outcome of Rousseau’s movement to adapt teaching 
lo pupils’ capacities and interests. —'The contrast between 
the old-fashioned first grade and the kindergarten, which 
we suggested in the last paragraph, is clearly expressed in 
the words of Rousseau, the French literary genius who 
aroused the enthusiastic interest in childhood that later 
gave rise to the kindergarten. In the Preface to his Emile, 
a book on education that set European educational thought 
on fire following 1762, Rousseau said: 


We do not know childhood. Acting on the false ideas we 
have of it, the farther we go the farther we wander from the 
right path. Those who are [deemed] wisest are attached to what 
is important for men to know, without considering what children 
are able to apprehend. They are always looking for the man in 
the child, without thinking of what he was before he became a 
man. This is the study upon which I am most intent.... Be- 
gin, then, by studying your pupils more thoroughly, for it is 
very certain that you do not know them. Now, if you read this 
book of mine with this purpose in view, I do not believe that it 
will be without profit to you. 


Educational revolution inspired by Rousseau led to kinder- 
garten. — Thus Rousseau proposed to consider education 
not in terms of ‘‘what is important for men to know,” not 
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in terms of the essential social skills that may be necessary 
for man’s religious, commercial, and civic activities, but in 
terms of ‘‘what children are able to apprehend’’; in terms 
of the instincts and capacities of each child, his mental and 
physical needs, his possible achievements at different ages, 
etc. This new basis for primary education inspired the 
greatest revolution in educational thinking that Europe has 
ever witnessed and eventually led to the founding of the 
first kindergarten by Friedrich Froebel in the little Prussian 
village of Blankenburg, in 1837.7 

Froebel’s three principles: social imitation, learning 
through expression, and systematized play.— In carrying 
out Rousseau’s suggestion to “study your pupils more 
thoroughly,” Froebel reached three fundamental conclu- 
sions that will probably prove permanently valuable in 
the education of children from five to seven years of age. 
These are the following: 

1. That such children are usually intensely interested in 
playfully imitating the activities of their elders, as in play- 
ing house, playing store, playing fireman, etc., and thus 
acquire many useful social ideas, attitudes, and habits. 
This may be called the principle of soctal imitation. 

2. That children of this age are commonly interested in 
building and constructing, in modeling in sand and clay, 
in drawing, singing, skipping, and in other forms of motor 
activity; and that they may, through these activities, 
acquire useful information, artistic taste and skills, practice 
in thinking and designing, habits of harmless enjoyment, 
etc. This may be called the principle of learning through 
motor expression. 


1 For a detailed account of the historical connection between the Rousseau 
movement and Froebel, with Pestalozzi as the most important intermediate 
link, see S. C. Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Education (Ginn and 
Company, 1912), pp. 274-275, 292, and 434-438. 
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3. That children of this age are commonly interested in 
the traditional or conventional plays and games of child- 
hood and that these may be used systematically to attain 
much of the knowledge, skill, enjoyment, and moral devel- 
opment that is appropriate to this age. This may be called 
the principle of systematized plays and games. 

Contrast with social skills as aims of first grade. — Thus 
we have three principles for the education of little children 
that are derived, as Rousseau proposed, from the observa- 
tion of such children. These we have called the principles 
of (z) social imitation, (2) learning through motor expres- 
sion, and (3) learning through systematized plays and 
games. We have chosen these three principles to typify 
Froebel’s permanent influence on primary education and 
have left out certain others which time has tended to dis- 
credit or which earlier educational reforms had popularized. 
By thus simplifying our statement of the principles of 
kindergarten education, we are able to clarify the contrast 
between them and the motives for the work of the old- 
fashioned first grade, in which almost the entire emphasis 
fell on adult social skills, with little regard for the possi- 
bilities of profitable development and learning that are 
found in children’s imitative and play activities. Having 
made this contrast clear, we shall now note briefly how the 
isolated kindergarten was enthusiastically propagated in 
America from 1870 to 1900. 

Adoption of the isolated kindergarten in America, 1870— 
1900. — The introduction and the adoption of the kinder- 
garten in the United States have been described in detail 
by Nina C. Vandewalker in her book entitled The Kinder- 
garten in American Education. From her discussion we 
may derive the following impressions : 

1. We owe our first kindergartens in America to well- 
educated democratic German immigrants who were in sym- 
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pathy with the unsuccessful German revolution of 1848 and 
who came to America that they might live in accordance 
with their democratic aspirations. The most notable of 
these Germans was Carl Schurz (1829-1906), who later 
became one of America’s foremost citizens. In the home 
of Mrs. Schurz, in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855, was 
established the first kindergarten in the United States. In 
subsequent years other kindergartens were established in 
other cities where many Germans had settled. 

2. A few influential Americans early lent their aid to the 
propagation of the kindergarten idea. The most notable 
of these was Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, of New England, 
who devoted many years of energetic service to the move- 
ment after her interest was aroused about 1856-18509. 

3. At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, 
a model kindergarten was conducted which attracted favor- 
able notice from thousands of visitors from all over the 
country and thus contributed strongly to the propagation 
of kindergarten sentiment. 

4. Interest in the amelioration of the condition of little 
children, particularly in congested city districts, was a 
strong factor in the opening of many kindergartens. Philan- 
thropic individuals, churches, women’s clubs, etc. frequently 
participated in the movement from humanitarian motives. 

5. The most notable early adoption of the kindergarten 
~ by a large public-school system was in St. Louis in 1873. 
The success of the undertaking there showed the possi- 
bilities of public-school kindergartens; but it was not until 
the decade 1890-1900 that they became common. The 
development of public kindergartens was retarded by two 
factors: (1) the added expense and the consequent increase 
in taxes which the community would have to bear and 
(2) the fact that children below six years of age could not 
be legally enrolled in the schools of some states. 
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Reasons for enthusiasm for the kindergarten. — A strik- 
ing feature of the movement to establish kindergartens in 
America was the enthusiasm of its proponents — their 
intense interest and belief in its values and possibilities. 
We may note briefly four reasons for this enthusiasm: 
namely, (1) the natural interest, particularly of women, in 
happy expressions of child life; (2) the philanthropic inter- 
est in relieving suffering and in increasing happiness; 
(3) the practical, usable system of materials, games, songs, 
etc.; (4) the interest in a mystical cult with a more or less 
meaningless, incomprehensible language and ritual. We 
may illustrate each one of these briefly. 

1. Women’s interest in happy expressions of childhood. — 
The natural interest in the happy expressions of child 
life is illustrated by the impression made on visitors by 
the singing and rhythmic games of the kindergarten. 
Thus, in speaking of the model kindergarten at the Phila- 
delphia exposition, Miss Vandewalker says, ‘* The inclosure 
for visitors was always crowded, many of the onlookers 
being hewers of wood and drawers of water who were 
attracted by the sweet singing and spellbound by the lovely 
spectacle.” (2: 18) 

2. Philanthropic interest in relieving distress. — The appeal 
of the kindergarten to the philanthropic interest is brought 
out in the following quotation : 


Centering among, and concerning itself with, the children of 
the poor, and having for its aim the elevation of the home, it 
was natural that the kindergarten as a philanthropic movement 
should win great and early favor. The mere fact that the chil- 
dren of the slums were kept off the streets, and that they were 
made clean and happy by kind and motherly young women; 
that the child thus being cared for enabled the mother to go 
about her work in or outside the home — all this appealed to 
the heart of America, and America gave freely to make these 
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kindergartens possible. Churches established kindergartens, in- 
dividuals endowed kindergartens, and associations were organ- 
ized for the spread and support of kindergartens in nearly every 
large city. (2: 19-20) 

3. Practical, usable system of materials, games, songs, etc. 
— The third reason for the enthusiastic establishment of 
kindergartens was the practical character of the ready- 
made materials. These could be purchased in sufficient 
quantities for a kindergarten at comparatively small cost. 
Moreover, the technic of teaching with them was so highly 
standardized that young teachers could easily acquire con- 
siderable skill through their training courses and be sent 
out into kindergartens prepared to succeed with their 
teaching. 

4. Enthusiasm for high-sounding and mystical phrases. — 
Finally, the interest aroused by the more or less meaning- 
less, incomprehensible language and ritual of the cult of 
early kindergartners illustrates one of the most common 
characteristics (shall we say “‘failings’’?) of human nature. 
Humorous examples of this general failing abound among 
our “‘nicest’’ people, whether these are poorly educated 
or well educated. For example, we overheard two well- 
educated girls, on the way to a meeting of one of the newer 
religious sects, conversing as follows: First girl: ‘Have 
you read the lesson for today?” Second girl: ‘Yes, but I 
couldn’t understand it.” First girl: ‘Neither could I, but 
isn’t it fine to be in touch with these high things that you 
can’t understand ?”’ 

Ridiculed as “ pedaguese” by a recent writer. — The tend- 
ency among pedagogues to invent and use a mystical, 
mysterious language was cleverly satirized some years ago 
by a writer who called their language “pedaguese.” He 
pointed out the fascination that has always lurked in 
such a language from the days of the ancient priests of 
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Egypt to the most recent writers on pedagogy. When 
such a language is the badge of initiation into a fashion- 
able cult, it becomes even more fascinating to many 
persons, although others, at the same time, will be dis- 
gusted with it, consider it foolish, and ridicule the sect 
that uses it. Such was the case with the early kindergarten 
cult in the United States. 

High-sounding Froebelian symbolism kept kindergarten 
isolated. — Froebel himself was an expert in this sort of 
mystical juggling of words, as illustrated in the following 
quotations from his Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 

The child perceives in the ball the general expression of each 
object as well as of itself as a self-dependent whole and unity 
...so the child likes to employ himself with the ball, early in 
life, in order to cultivate and fashion himself, though uncon- 
sciously, through and by it, as that which is his opposite and 
yet resembles him. (8: 32) 

The cube is to the child the representative of each continually 
developing manifold body. The child has an intimation in it of 
the unity which lies at the foundation of all manifoldness and 
from which the latter proceeds. (8: 105) 


Under the title of “symbolism” such quotations from 
Froebel became the central factor in the kindergarten creed 
for many of the early enthusiasts. Eventually, however, 
these beliefs became the rock on which kindergartners 
divided into two sects — the conservatives, who believed in 
“symbolism,” and the progressives, who opposed it. As 
long as the ‘“‘symbolists” held the field the kindergarten 
tended to remain isolated, uncodrdinated with the first 
grade, in which the common-sense purpose of giving prac- 
tical skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic stood in 
such marked contrast to the mystical ideals of symbol- 
ism. When the progressive common-sense kindergartens, 
however, acquired greater influence and control, codpera- 
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tion and coordination with the first grade were greatly 
facilitated. We shall now turn our attention to the manner 
in which this codrdination or unification was brought about. 


Section II]. THe UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND 
First GRADE 


Four phases to be considered. — In tracing the develop- 
ment of the unified kindergarten and first grade, we shall 
consider the following points : 

A. The extension upward of kindergarten activities into 
the first grade. 

B. The extension downward of first-grade activities into 
the kindergarten. 

C. The overlapping of the mental ages of groups from 
the kindergarten and the first grade. 

D. The organization of unified training courses and uni- 
fied supervision for kindergarten and first-grade teachers. 


A. Extension of Kindergarten Activities into the 
First Grade 


Three influences of kindergarten on first grade. — The 
influence of the kindergarten movement in modifying the 
old-fashioned American first grade worked along three 
_ lines: namely, (1) a change in the general spirit of the 
work so as to make it more active and playful; (2) modi- 
fication in the teaching of some of the standard first-grade 
subjects, such as music, which had been added to some of 
the old-fashioned American first grades during the nine- 
teenth century ;' (3) the introduction of new subjects, such 
as handwork and games. 

1 The position of music in the old-fashioned primary school varied with 


the predominant religious influence. Puritanism neglected it, but some 
other sects emphasized it. 
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Method of influence. Teachers visited kindergartens. — A 
pleasing suggestion of how these first-grade changes were 
stimulated through visits of first-grade teachers to kin- 
dergartens is contained in the following paragraph by 
Miss Vandewalker : 


The primary teacher who visited a kindergarten could not fail 
to be impressed by the kindergartner’s attitude toward her chil- 
dren — by her codperation with them in the spirit of comrade- 
ship, and by her sympathetic insight into their interests and 
needs. She was impressed no less by the children’s attitude 
toward their work, by the spontaneity of their interest, and by 
their delight in the use of the bright-colored material. The 
games were a revelation to her, since they showed that there 
could be freedom without disorder; the interest which the chil- 
dren took in the kindergarten songs made her own drill on scales 
and intervals seem little better than drudgery; and the attrac- 
tiveness of the kindergarten room gave her helpful suggestions 
concerning the value of beauty as a factor in education. In 
short, recognizing that there was possible an order of things 
very different from that to which she was accustomed, she de- 
termined to profit by the lesson. If kindergarten procedure 
could be made so interesting, why not school procedure as well? 
Why, she asked, should there not be pictures upon the walls and 
plants in the windows in the primary room as well as in the 
kindergarten? Why should the kindergarten children have 
bright-colored material and the primary children none? Why 
could not the songs and many of the games used in the kinder- 
garten be used also in the primary department? The educa- 
cational leaders were beginning to ask the same questions, and 
to urge the utilization of childish activity in the primary grades, 
but no arguments were half so convincing as the example of 
the kindergarten itself. As a result, the characteristic features 
of the kindergarten were to a greater or less degree adopted by 
the school. Exercises with kindergarten material became com- 
mon, and kindergarten songs and games were incorporated into 
_the procedure of the primary school. (11: 122) 
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Dewey's laboratory school adopted kindergarten principles. 
— Among the schools in which this transformation of the 
primary work was greatly influenced by kindergarten prin- 
ciples and practices was the famous laboratory or experi- 
mental school conducted at The University of Chicago by 
Professor John Dewey from 1896 to 1901. In speaking of 
this influence Dewey said : 


One of the traditions of the school is of a visitor who, in its 
early days, called to see the kindergarten. On being told that 
the school had not as yet established one, she asked if there 
were not singing, drawing, manual training, plays and dramati- 
zations, and attention to the children’s social relations. When 
her questions were answered in the affirmative, she remarked, 
both triumphantly and indignantly, that that was what she 
understood by a kindergarten, and she did not know what was 
meant by saying that the school had no kindergarten. The re- 
mark was perhaps justified in spirit if not in letter. At all 
events, it suggests that in a certain sense the school endeavors 
throughout its whole course — now including children between 
four and thirteen — to carry into effect certain principles which 
Froebel was perhaps the first consciously to set forth. 


Extension well under way by 1910.— Through such in- 
fluences as these, the first grades in many schools became 
permeated with the kindergarten spirit and kindergarten 
activities by toro. We shall now consider the extension 
of certain first-grade activities into the kindergarten. 


B. Extension of First-Grade Activities into the Kindergarten 


The problem. — Our problem here is to determine the 
place that arithmetic, writing, and reading have had and 
may properly have in the kindergarten. 

‘Elementary School Record, Vol. I (June, 1900), p. 142. Republished in 


the revised edition of Dewey’s The School and Society (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1915), p. 111. 
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Arithmetic. Some kindergartens doing more than some first 
grades. — Strange to say, arithmetic, in the form of count- 
ing and measuring, has been more highly developed in 
some kindergartens than in many first grades. This is due 
to the fact that the games and the handwork of the kinder- 
garten offer many natural opportunities for using counting 
and measuring; hence the pupils gain considerable facility 
in the practical use of simple numbers, including even easy 
fractions such as one half. On the other hand, in those 
first grades where games and handwork are lacking, these 
natural opportunities for practice with numbers are lost. 
Since the original Froebelian kindergarten contained such 
number work, while the old-fashioned first grade frequently 
lacked it, we are here confronted not so much with the ex- 
tension of a first-grade activity into the kindergarten as 
with the problem of fully utilizing in both grades the 
natural possibilities for arithmetical thinking that the 
activities of the children offer. 

Handwriting. Delayed by immature motor development. — 
When we turn to handwriting, however, the opposite situa- 
tion exists. The difficulty that even first-grade children 
have in making small movements has resulted in the mini- 
mizing of handwriting even in that grade. Hence psycho- 
logically organized first grades call for onty a small amount 
of handwriting, and this consists of large letters made either 
on the blackboard or with soft pencils on paper. The same 
fact concerning the psychological strain from small move- 
ments led progressive kindergartens to abandon such ac- 
tivities as weaving and interlacing with small materials, 
which were carried on in the earlier kindergartens. Conse- 
quently we see that handwriting can have little place in 
the kindergarten. 

Reading. Complex problem resulting from variation in men- 
tal ages. — The subject of reading offers a different case 
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from either arithmetic or handwriting, because, although 
the teaching of reading was seldom found in the isolated 
kindergarten, it is quite appropriate and valuable for cer- 
tain kindergarten children who are mentally capable of 
making easy progress with it. On the other hand, it is 
clearly not adapted to other kindergarten children of lower 
grades of mental ability, just as it is not adapted to some 
first-grade children of low intellectual ability. Thus the 
introduction of reading into the kindergarten offers a much 
more complex problem than we encountered in considering 
arithmetic and handwriting. We may approach this prob- 
lem in a reasonable manner by reviewing and applying the 
two sets of facts brought out in our history of the old- 
fashioned first grade and the isolated kindergarten. The 
first of these will show the social value of reading; and the 
second, its psychological adaptation to many kindergarten 
children of high mental ability. z 
Social value. Reading is the great tool of civilization. — 
From our study of the old-fashioned first grade we learned 
that when society in the past organized a primary school 
to meet a definite social need, the one essential social skill 
that it emphasized first was skill in reading. We found this 
true not only in the case of commercial needs but also in 
the case of the most idealistic religious and civic needs. If 
. space had permitted, we could have shown that while 
handwriting was frequently omitted from important pri- 
mary schools (as in Boston), and while arithmetic was fre- 
quently omitted except in the large commercial cities (as 
in New Netherland), reading was always present. Thus 
society regarded reading as of primary value in meeting 
its well-defined social needs; reading was the primary 
social tool, the primary subject in the primary school. 
Moreover, it takes little insight into the essentials of civili- 
zation as contrasted with barbarism to see that society has 
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always been right in placing this high social value on skill 
in the art of reading. 

Child value of reading. Enjoyed by kindergarten pupils of 
adequate mental age. — Ii now we turn our attention back to 
the origin of the isolated kindergarten, we recall that it grew 
out of Rousseau’s contention that we should consider not 
merely ‘‘ what it is important for men to know ” but rather 
“what children are able to apprehend.” In applying this 
principle to primary education, Rousseau falsely concluded 
that reading was “the scourge of infancy.” It is easy to 
show, however, (1) that reading is not only clearly among 
those subjects that many bright pupils of five or five and a 
half years of age are able to apprehend but quite in 
keeping with their great delight in nursery rimes and 
fairy tales, (2) that through learning it their enjoyment of 
life is greatly increased and their experiences are greatly 
enriched, and (3) that the modern methods of teaching 
it, which we shall describe in Chapter XVI, are frequently 
far more in keeping with the play life of childhood than 
were the incomprehensible symbolism and the fine muscular 
movements of the old conservative kindergartens. 


C. The Overlapping of the Mental Ages of Kindergarten and 
First-Grade Pupils 


Scientific justification for unified instruction. — Our third 
factor in the development of unified teaching for the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade is the large overlapping of 
the mental ages of the children in these grades as ascer- 
tained by mental tests. The scientific determination of 
this large amount of overlapping in the mental abilities of 
groups of pupils from the two grades contributes important 
scientific justification for the unification of the curricula and 
methods described. | 
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Mental ages. Precise meaning from average scores on 
mental tests. —The term “‘mental age” has been given 
precise meaning by the results from mental tests (tests 
of mental ability) which have been given to thousands 
of children of all ages and grades in recent years. Most 
Mark the first little window. (Examiner directs and corrects.) Find 


the other window like it and mark the other window. Be sure to draw Test 2 
the line through the picture 


Mark the first | Now mark the other leaf that looks just like it 


Mark the first J Mark the other star that looks just like it 
star 


C/K x oe tt > 


EXCERPT FROM THE DETROIT FIRST-GRADE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


“readers of this discussion are probably familiar with some 
forms of these tests, such as the intelligence tests which 
were widely used in the army, or the Binet tests, or some 
one of the many intelligence tests that are being used in 
schools to select the especially dull and the especially 
bright pupils. Special forms of these tests have recently 
been developed for use with kindergarten and other pri- 
mary children. For example, in the Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test a part of the form used by the examiner 
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is shown on page 20. The form that the children use is the 
same without the printed directions and the asterisks. 

A sample from the Detroit Kindergarten Test is shown 
below. This test is given individually to each pupil 
by the examiner, who (in the case of Test 1, which is here 


Test 1 


EXCERPT FROM THE DETROIT KINDERGARTEN TEST 


reproduced) says, as he points successively to each line, 
‘** Show me the thing that is up in the sky. Show me the 
thing that flies. Show me the thing that gives light.” The 
examiner marks with a pencil the object or picture to 
which the pupil points. 

The scores that pupils of a given age make on such tests 
may be averaged and a set of standard scores for various 
ages thus determined. Then, if a given pupil’s total score 
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on the test equals the average score made by five-year-old 
children, he is said to be mentally five years old. Chrono- 
logically, however, if he is very bright, he may be only 
three years old; or, if he is very dull, he may be seven 
years of age. 

Examples of overlapping of groups in mental ages. — When 
mental tests are given to large groups of children from the 
kindergarten and the first grade, we may find that many 
of the kindergarten children are mentally more mature 
and capable than many of the first-grade children. A 
striking demonstration of this fact of overlapping is given 
in the table on page 23, which is taken from Terman’s The 
Intelligence of School Children, in which chapters iii and iv 
deal specifically with individual differences among children 
in the kindergarten and the first grade and provide us with 
some of the best information on the overlapping found there. 

In comparing the mental ages of the 112 kindergarten 
children and the 149 first-grade children shown in this 
table, it was found that the mental ages of the former 
ranged from 3 to almost 8, while the mental ages of the 
latter ranged from 3 to above 93. Thus the two groups 
overlapped enormously in mental age, mental ability, and 
mental fitness for the same kinds of work. In reading the 
table in detail, keep in mind the fact that “ 3-5’ means 
_three years and five months; “3-6” means three years 
and six months, etc. If you will glance at the row of 
figures beginning “4-6 to 4-11,” you will see that the 
kindergartens contained twenty-four children of this men- 
tal age, while the first grades contained seventeen children ; 
that is, there were seventeen first-grade children whose 
mental ages were only about 44 years; yet the school was 
trying to teach these children to read. On the other hand, 
the kindergartens contained thirty-eight (19 + 16+ 2 +1) 
children from six years (mental age) upward, who in the 
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OVERLAPPING OF KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE 
CHILDREN IN MENTAL AGE} 


MenTAL AGE | KINDERGARTEN First GRADE 
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old isolated kindergarten would ordinarily not have been 
taught to read, although sufficiently mature mentally. 

Overlapping graphically pictured. — Those who can read 
graphs will find in the figure on page 24 a more vivid repre- 
sentation of this overlapping of the mental ages of kinder- 
garten and first-grade children. Above each of the mental 
ages indicated on the base line you will find a pile repre- 
senting the percentage of cases of that age, a solid line 
for kindergarten children and a dotted line for first-grade 
children. The highest pile, or percentage, for kindergarten 
children is at the age of 4%, while the highest pile for first- 
grade children is at 63. But notice how from 5 to 63 the 
piles for the two groups overlap. 

1 From Lewis M. Terman’s The Intelligence of School Children (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919), pp. 31 and 46. 

2 These nine children are 4-5 or below. Judging from the figure on 
page 24 some of them have a mental age of 3. 
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Unified instruction provides suitable intellectual training 
and correct social grouping. — From such data it is clear 
that many kindergarten children are quite capable of doing 
the intellectual work of the first grade; while, on the other 
hand, some first-grade children have such low mental ability 
that they need primarily constructive activities and games 
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OVERLAPPING OF KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN 
IN MENTAL AGE 


instead of such intellectual activity as reading, at which 
‘they fail. Some wee kindergarten youngsters, however, 
who have sufficient mental ability for reading must fre- 
quently be kept with children of their own chronological 
age for several reasons. Among these reasons are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the legal restriction in some places which 
makes six the lowest age for entering the first grade; 
(2) the great distance in certain communities to the nearest 
first grade as contrasted with the easy access to convenient 
private kindergartens, to which the mothers or teachers can 
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conduct the children; (3) the fact that little children are 
usually happier when associated with others of their own 
age and size than when placed with older and larger chil- 
dren. Consequently it is highly desirable to have in the 
kindergarten room facilities for teaching reading to the 
small group of children who are mentally ripe for it. Con- 
versely, it is desirable to have in the first grade, not only 
for the children in general but especially for those children 
of low mental ability who cannot yet succeed with reading, 
opportunities for motor activities, games, etc. at which they 
may succeed. Thus we see how the scientific ascertain- 
ing of the overlapping of the mental ages of kindergarten 
and first-grade children provides scientific justification for 
unified teaching in these grades. 

Summary of overlapping in words of Terman. — In con- 
cluding our discussion of this third phase of the develop- 
ment of unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching, we 
may quote Terman as follows: 

The most abrupt break in the curriculum is that from the 
kindergarten to the first grade. At all other points every effort 
is made to bridge the gaps. The transition from first grade to 
second, from fifth to sixth, etc. is almost imperceptible. Even 
the first year of high school is rapidly being integrated with the 
last year of the grammar school so as to give the child an un- 
broken educational path which he may traverse from the first 
grade to the university. The kindergarten alone holds aloof, wor- 
ships at the shrine of a special methodological cult, and treats 
its children as belonging to a different order of human beings. 

The tests of Dickson and Cuneo show how little justification 
there is for such an attitude. The fact that nearly a fourth of 
kindergarten children do not differ at all in mental ability from 
average first-grade children, and that a fourth of first-grade 
children are on a par with the median kindergarten child, indi- 
cates that it would be well for the teachers of these two grades 
to come to some kind of understanding. (7: 32) 
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D. Unified Teacher-Training and Supervision 


Teachers’ courses in normal schools ; supervisors’ courses 
in universities. — Our fourth and final phase of the move- 
ment to unify kindergarten and first-grade education is 
the organization of unified teacher-training and supervi- 
sion. Such training and supervision are intimately related, 
since the supervisors are just as much in need of training 
for sympathetically and skillfully supervising unified teach- 
ing as the teachers are in need of training to do such teach- 
ing. To meet both these needs we find many normal 
schools organizing training courses for unified kindergarten 
and primary teaching, while such advanced institutions as 
Teachers College of Columbia University and the School of 
Education of The University of Chicago have carefully 
organized courses for training supervisors of unified kin- 
dergarten and primary teaching. Experienced primary 
supervisors who have little knowledge of kindergarten 
education and kindergarten supervisors who are unfamiliar 
with primary work will frequently be found taking these 
courses. 

A teacher’s needs: subject matter, skills, devices, prin- 
ciples. — The preparation of a teacher for unified kinder- 
garten and first-grade teaching calls for much detailed 
practical training, for the technic of teaching in these 
grades is complex and highly developed. At the same 
time it calls for adequate study of modern scientific facts 
about teaching, since so much theorizing — frequently 
false — is done concerning these grades. In general, such 
a teacher needs training in each of the following: (1) the 
subject matter she is to teach, particularly a study of com- 
munity life and nature and the phonetics of the English 
language; (2) certain skills, such as skill in handwork, 
drawing, singing, games, etc.; (3) the use of many devices, 
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such as devices for pre-primer reading, for drill games in 
reading and arithmetic, for teaching the various phonetic 
sounds, etc.; (4) understanding and applying the general 
principles of teaching, such as the principle that subject 
matter should have real social value, or the principle that 
new ideas must be related to a child’s past experience in 
order that he may understand them. 

A suggested curriculum. General principles and special 
technics. — In order to provide such training, we suggest that 
the normal-school curriculum for prospective kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers be organized somewhat as follows: 

General courses in the department of education: 

t. Introduction to the scientific and psychological study 
of education." 

2. General methods and types of teaching.” 

3. The equipping, managing, and testing of kindergar- 
tens and first grades. 

4. Construction of kindergarten-primary curricula. 

Courses in special subject matters, skills, and teaching 
devices: 

1. Community life: a study of homes and communities, 
farm life, simpler types of industry, possibly primitive life, 
with detailed plans for teaching these subjects to children. 

2. Nature study: a study of familiar plants and animals, 
gardening, plant boxes, pets, etc., with detailed devices. for 
giving little children direct contact with nature. 


1 For reading in this course we recommend C. H. Judd’s Introduction to 
the Scientific Study of Education (Ginn and Company, 1918) and a rapid 
reading of either F. N. Freeman’s How Children Learn (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1917) or E. A. Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study (The 
Macmillan Company, 1918). 

2 For this work we have in mind such topics as are discussed in S. C. 
Parker’s General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools (Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1922) and his Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning (Ginn and 
Company, 1923). 
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3. Children’s literature: a study of stories, poems, etc. suit- 
able for young children and of methods for teaching these. 

4. Reading: a detailed study of the primers and manuals 
of commercialized reading systems, of pre-primer work, of 
reading for meaning, of the phonetics of the English lan- 
guage, of phonetic devices, of the scientific investigations of 
reading processes, and of practical devices for teaching 
every phase of beginning reading. 

5. Language, handwriting, and spelling: a detailed study 
of possibilities and devices in these subjects for lower grades. 

6. Arithmetic: a practical study of the devices for teaching 
counting, measuring, simple fractions, and other arithmeti- 
cal processes, together with an evaluation of the arithmetic 
texts suited to first-grade pupils who can read. 

7. Music: a repertoire of many songs for the kindergar- 
ten and the first grade, with teaching devices. 

8. Manual arts: practice in constructing toys and play- 
things with materials suited to these grades. 

9. Plays and games: practical mastery of a large reper- 
toire of children’s games. 

10. Drawing : practical mastery of a “drawing vocabulary” 
of scores of objects suitable for illustrative purposes in unified 
teaching, with principles and devices for teaching. 

tr. Hygiene: scientific and practical study of the main 
facts about child hygiene and of the course of study and teach- 
ing devices for inculcating health habits in young children. 

12. Practice-teaching in the kindergarten and the first 
grade, with much actual planning, assisting, and teaching. 

Give practical skill in actual teaching in addition to a 
scientific outlook.— In the actual administration of such 
training courses we should do well to imitate the older 
kindergarten training courses by preparing teachers to 
perform the real tasks of teaching with a standardized 
course of study. While the old-fashioned isolated kinder- 
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garten training school was frequently narrow in its outlook 
upon education and frequently mistaken in its practices, 
it did possess the one great virtue of giving its graduates 
such practical training that they knew how to organize and 
conduct a kindergarten with practical success. Hence, while 
we should try to be broader and more scientific in our train- 
ing courses than was the old-fashioned training school, we 
ought to strive to emulate it in giving students real practical 
skill in teaching. 

Conclusion of chapter on the unification movement. — 
This will conclude our general survey of the movement to 
unify kindergarten and first-grade education. In tracing 
this movement we see how strongly the unified program 
contrasts with both the old-fashioned first grade and the 
isolated kindergarten. Yet each of these had its strong 
point: the first grade emphasized the essential social skills, 
the tools of civilization, while the kindergarten emphasized 
the recreational and social possibilities found in children’s 
expressive activities and their playful imitation of domestic 
and community activities. The unified program unites 
these two lines. It carries the playful study of social life 
up into the first grade, introduces playful methods of 
studying the essential social skills, and introduces kinder- 
garten children of adequate mental age to reading, the 
most characteristic of the subjects of the old-fashioned 
first grade. In carrying out this unified program we secure 
great scientific justification and aid from the mental tests 
that demonstrate the large amount of overlapping in men- 
tal ages between groups of kindergarten and first-grade 
children. With such a definite scientific basis, and the 
practical training courses for unified teaching and super- 
vision that we find in the normal schools and universities, 
the outlook is bright for a rapid successful adoption of 
unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES IN THE 
UNIFIED PROGRAM 


SEcTION I. INTRODUCTION 


Aims, purposes, objectives. — In our preceding discussion 
we have made frequent reference to the aims and purposes 
of the kindergarten and the first grade as these had devel- 
oped historically. In this chapter we shall present an organ- 
ized view of these purposes. Since the term “objectives” 
has come into common use recently among educators and 
sometimes seems to be a better term for focusing attention 
on the specific ends or purposes toward which education is 
directed, we have entitled the chapter “Social and Psycho- 
logical Objectives in the Unified Program.” 

Two tendencies in defining objectives: social and psy- 
chological. — Broadly speaking, we found a striking contrast 
between the old-fashioned primary school and the kinder- 
garten in their efforts to define the objectives of education. 
On the one hand, the primary schools were established to 
meet certain easily recognized needs in social life, partic- 
ularly the needs for skill in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as essential social tools in business, religious, or civic 
affairs. On the other hand, the kindergarten movement, 
following the leadership of Rousseau, focused its attention 
not on ‘what it is important for men to know” but on 
““what children are able to apprehend.’’ Hence Rousseau 
denounced the practices of the primary schools in the 
following scathing terms : 
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What must we think, then, of that barbarous education which 
sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, which loads a child 
with chains of every sort, and begins by making him miserable 
in order to prepare for him, long in advance, some pretended 
happiness which it is probable he will never enjoy? Were I even 
to assume that education to be reasonable in its object, how 
could we witness, without indignation, these poor unfortunates 
subject to an unsupportable yoke, and condemned, like galley 
slaves, to never-ending toil, without any assurance that such 
sacrifices will ever be useful to them? The age of mirth is passed 
in the midst of tears, chastisements, threats, and slavery. 

O men, be humane; it is your foremost duty. Be humane to 
all classes and to all ages, to everything not foreign to mankind. 
What wisdom is there for you outside of humanity? Love child- 
hood; encourage its sports, its pleasures, its amiable instincts. 
(6: 44-45) 

Nature would have children be children before being men. If 
we wish to pervert this order, we shall produce precocious fruits 
which will have neither maturity nor flavor, and will speedily de- 
teriorate: we shall have young doctors and old children. Child- 
hood has its own way of seeing, thinking, and feeling, and nothing 
is more foolish than to substitute our own for them. (6: 54) 


Social and psychological objectives not incompatible — 
Since Rousseau wrote this rebuke, however, progressive 
primary schools have so modified their methods of teach- 
ing the essential social skills that the learning of the latter 
is perfectly in accord with childhood’s “sports, its pleas- 
ures, its amiable instincts.’’ This is particularly true of the 
teaching of reading, which, as we indicated before, Rousseau 
called ‘“‘the scourge of infancy”? but which we now find to 
be a pleasant road to the fascinating world of children’s 
books. In fact, it can be shown that almost every feature 
of social life for which it is necessary to prepare children 
corresponds to certain strong interests which they possess 
by nature. Hence, by psychologizing our instruction so as 
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to utilize these instinctive interests of children, we are able 
to harmonize the social objectives of the old-fashioned 
primary school and the psychological objectives which 
were emphasized by the Rousseau movement. 

Formula of social and psychological objectives. — In recent 
years there have been published numerous excellent for- 
mulas to aid teachers in thinking clearly about the major 
objectives of education. Most of these formulas are de- 
rived from fundamental analyses of human needs, wants, 
and activities that have been made by such great soci- 
ologists as Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) and by equally 
notable psychologists and philosophers. For our purposes 
we may use the following formula, which is derived in part 
from Spencer and in part from Professor E. L. Thorndike: 


BROAD SOCIAL OBJECTIVES DETAILED PSYCHOLOGICAL 
1. Good health OBJECTIVES 
2. Harmless enjoyment of leisure 1. Ideas, knowledge, information 
3. Good will 2. Skills, habits 
4. Social service 3. Worthy ideals 
a. Business service 4. Many-sided abiding interests 


b. Home service 

c. Civic service 

d. Philanthropic service 

To most readers the importance of many of these objec- 
tives will be quite obvious. However, it may not be amiss 
to comment briefly on several of them and to emphasize 
especially the importance of certain ones, such as the value 
of ideas, knowledge, and information. 


SEcTION II. Broap SociAL OBJECTIVES 


Inclusive aim: increasing the happiness of the multi- 
tudes. — In determining the broad social objectives for our 
unified kindergarten and first-grade program, we shall first 
assume that the one inclusive purpose which seems to domi- 
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nate modern improvements in democratic American ele- 
mentary education is the desire to increase the happiness 
of the multitudes. This purpose appears not only in the 
larger educational movements, such as legislation for the 
special educational care of all classes of children according 
to their peculiar needs, but also in the detailed care that is 
taken with children of all ages to provide for their special 
needs. This care is bestowed on rich and poor, stupid and 
bright, industrious and lazy, with a view to improving each 
individual so far as may prove profitable in increasing 
the happiness of the multitudes of individuals who are 
directly or indirectly affected by such training. 

Main factors in increased happiness. — If now we pro- 
ceed to determine the factors that loom large in increasing 
the happiness of the multitudes, we secure the broader 
social objectives that are included in the formula given; 
namely, good health, harmless enjoyment of leisure, good 
will, and social service. 

t. Good health.— The importance of good health as a 
factor in increasing happiness and decreasing misery is so 
obvious as to need little comment. People everywhere 
strive for it; suffering and distress result from lack of it; 
science devotes millions of dollars to studying it; humani- 
tarian organizations, such as the Red Cross, minister to it 
throughout the world; and now progressive primary schools 
make provisions for medical inspection, for careful quaran- 
tining, for school nurses, for the special treatment of under- 
nourished and tubercular children, and for the systematic 
training of all children in health knowledge and health 
habits. 

2. Harmless enjoyment of leisure.— The enjoyment of 
leisure has always been esteemed, particularly by the noble, 
wealthy, and cultured classes, as among the chief factors 
in happiness. Thus one of the greatest of the Greek phi- 
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losophers said that the aim of a liberal education is the 
beautiful enjoyment of leisure time. When we note the 
great labors that have been devoted throughout history to © 
the development of beautiful works of art, music, litera-> 
ture, etc., which are enjoyed by millions of people in their 
leisure hours, we see further evidence of the part played by 
these leisure pursuits in increasing happiness. Formerly 
such forms of enjoyment were frequently restricted in large 
measure to the noble, wealthy, scholarly, and professional 
classes, although the poorer classes always had some share 
in the folk games, the beautiful church services, the singing 
societies, etc. In recent years the increased leisure that has 
been secured by organized labor through shorter working 
hours and the improved economic conditions resulting from 
higher wages have made the enjoyment of leisure a large 
factor in the happiness of ordinary workers. The primary 
schools are recognizing the need for training for the en- 
riched enjoyment of this leisure in harmless ways by organ- 
izing better training in reading, music, plays and games, 
the appreciation of pictures, etc. 

3. Good will. — The need of good will as a factor in in- 
creasing the happiness of the multitudes has always been 
emphasized by great religious and moral leaders. One of 
the highest expressions of this need is found in the Golden 
Rule and the emphasis on its applications through love and 
charity. While good health and the harmless enjoyment of 
leisure are clearly fundamental factors in individual and 
group happiness, if each individual or group strove for 
these regardless of the happiness of others, it is clear that 
a general increase in human happiness would not result. 
Consequently we find our primary schools placing more 
and more emphasis on teaching children an understanding 
of the intricate interdependence of individuals and groups 
which is found in our complicated modern society and on 
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developing proper ideals of codéperation and consideration 
for the rights and happiness of others as means of increas- 
ing the sum total of human happiness in which each well- 
behaved individual may share. 

4. Social service. — The part played by social service in 
increasing human happiness was brought home strongly 
to Americans during the World War. At that time prac- 
tically everyone was engaged in some form of “service,” 
which was clearly related in the minds of most persons to 
the general struggle for human happiness represented in 
the war. It was realized that such social service was being 
rendered not only by those directly engaged in war opera- 
tions but also by miners, lumbermen, automobile manu- 
facturers, clerks, school teachers, etc. In times of peace 
we often fail to realize that practically all workers are 
rendering social service when they are engaged in produc- 
ing or distributing something that contributes to meeting 
the wants of society. Thus the inventors and the manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery contribute enormously 
to the meeting of society’s need for food by making it 
possible to plant, cultivate, and harvest vast stores of food 
with little expenditure of human energy. Similarly, the 
inventors, manufacturers, sellers, and operators of radio 
apparatus contribute greatly to the increasing of human 
happiness through the increased harmless enjoyment of 
- leisure time which they afford. It is important to realize 
that such purely business services are among the most im- 
portant forms of social service, even though they are moti- 
vated largely by the desire for private profit. When this is 
realized, we see more clearly the need for including both 
good will and social service in our formula of broad social 
objectives of the elementary school. Our examples of social 
service happen to have been taken from but one of our 
divisions of social service; that is, business service. The 
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reader can readily extend the illustrations so as to include 
the three other forms of social service given in the formula, 
namely, home service, civic service, and philanthropic service, 
and can probably add certain other forms of social service 
which are not included under the four broad subdivisions 
that we have named. It is also an easy matter to show that 
the essential social skills which the primary schools have em- 
phasized are important tools in rendering social service and 
that the social understanding and social habits emphasized 
by progressive unified programs for the kindergarten and the 
first grade provide additional direct training for attaining 
this important social objective of education. 


SEcTION III. DETAILED PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


Relation to social objectives. — After we have determined 
the major social objectives, such as good health, social 
service, etc., for which the schools should strive in order 
to increase the sum total of human happiness, we may 
turn our attention to the detailed psychological products 
and characteristics which are to be developed in each 
pupil in order to attain the broader social objectives. Fol- 
lowing Thorndike, we have classified these as (1) ideas, 
knowledge, information; (2) skills, habits; (3) worthy 
ideals; (4) many-sided abiding interests. We shall discuss 
each of these in turn, giving special emphasis to the first 
because of the inadequate attention that it has received in 
primary education. 

1. Ideas, knowledge, information. Of immense social value 
in civilized life. — The social value of ideas, knowledge, 
and information is often overlooked by superficial or preju- 
diced educators who wax enthusiastic over the ‘ develop- 
ment of character’ or some other slogan but maintain that 
specific ideas, knowledge, and information are not impor- 
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tant in education. Yet it is easy to prove that in all forms 
of social service — business, home, or civic — reliable tech- 
nical information is absolutely necessary for efficiency. 
The farmer, the banker, the successful merchant, the civil 
engineer, the architect, the housekeeper, the nurse, the 
doctor, all need precise correct ideas, knowledge, and in- 
formation in order to avoid failure and to render efficient 
service. In matters of health the appalling loss of life from 
preventable diseases, such as tuberculosis, and the wide- 
spread distress from improper feeding are striking exam- 
ples of the supreme value and need of education which 
emphasizes reliable scientific information. ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power,” says Bacon; and while this statement is only 
partly true, knowledge coupled with skill in execution gives 
the power that is bringing the remarkable improvements 
in modern civilized life which greatly increase the happi- 
ness of the multitudes. 

Pupils’ needs and possibilities frequently neglected or ta- 
booed in lower grades. — When we turn our attention to the 
kindergarten and the first grade, we find that the possibili- 
ties of enriching the pupils’ lives there through new ideas, 
knowledge, and information have frequently been neglected 
or positively tabooed. Thus the old-fashioned first grade 
emphasized the social skills but left out almost entirely 
information about social life and nature, while many ideal- 
istic kindergartners have definitely maintained that the 
information which kindergarten pupils acquire is of no 
importance so long as they are enjoying themselves and 
are being given practice in thinking, expression, etc. 

Children have large possibilities of increased knowledge. — 
When we turn to the practical and scientific facts, however, 
we see that specific ideas, knowledge, and information may 
play a large part in the education of children from five to 
seven years of age and that one of the greatest differences 
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in the same well-educated child at five and at seven is in 
the knowledge which he possesses. Such a favored child, 
enriched by his experiences with a cultured and educative 
environment, makes a wonderful growth in knowledge dur- 
ing these years. Yet even under the most favorable circum- 
stances new possibilities of enriching and clarifying his ideas 
of social life and nature are continually present. 

Child of wealthy parents ignorant of “make a living.’ — 
For example, in a first grade that contained principally 
pupils from wealthy and cultivated families many of the chil- 
dren had no idea of the meaning of the phrase “make a 
living,” which they encountered in the story of the three 
little pigs whose mother sent them out into the world to 
make their livings. The teacher tried to explain the meaning 
by some questions about how the children’s fathers made 
their livings. She then asked one bright little girl what she 
would do if she was sent out to make her living, how she 
would get her food, etc. The child said that she would go 
to the grocery and buy some food. “ But,” said the teacher, 
“how could you do that if you had no money?” “I would 
give them a check,” replied the little girl. 

Children of the poor ignorant of “ dining-room,” etc. — At 
the opposite extreme we have the following example, 
contributed by Elizabeth Walker, of the lack of knowl- 
edge of common domestic matters: 


This lack became evident to me when attempting to conduct 
a course in community life for the kindergarten in a foreign 
district. I became very much perplexed and discouraged over 
the results of my efforts to gain interest and spontaneous work 
on the part of the children. In spite of everything I could do 
they showed marked bewilderment and listlessness when work- 
ing on a house. They acted as though they had never heard of 
the commonest kinds of things, and one child actually couldn’t 
tell me what a dining-room was for. 
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Fortunately for me, I was called upon to visit one of the 
homes. After one look around I understood the perplexing situ- 
ation that had worried me. This so-called home was typical of 
the homes of at least ten in my class, and others were not very 
much better off. Jt was a one-room shack with a clay floor and 
mud roof. There were no curtains, no rugs, no pictures. One 
corner contained a double bunk. A stove, a table littered with 
dirty dishes and provisions, two broken chairs, and some boxes 
made up the rest of the furnishings. 

The only knowledge of a home these children had came from 
such places as this. Yet I had expected them not only to know 
what a dining-room was, but to make one! 


The content of primary children’s minds; ignorance of 
common objects. — Such examples of pupils’ lack of real 
knowledge of common objects early led to the careful 
investigation of the ideas of first-grade children. One 
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such study is entitled, “The Contents of Children’s Minds 
on Entering School,” and was made by G. S. Hall, in 
Boston, about 1880. He had a number of trained kinder- 
garten teachers take first-grade children individually and 
question them tactfully and skillfully to find out their 
ideas of certain common objects. One child, for example, 
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said, ‘* A cow is as big as your finger nail.” Other examples 
from the investigation which illustrate the percentage of 
ignorance found in the children are presented in the table 
on page 4o. The items in this table should be read as 
follows: Of ordinary Boston children entering the first 
grade, 80 per cent do not know what a beehive is; 77 per 
cent do not know what a crow is. 

Progressive primary school greatly enriches pupils’ knowl- 
edge. — Such scientific evidence as the foregoing lends large 
justification to the effort to enrich the experiences of kin- 
dergarten and first-grade children through increasing and 
clarifying their ideas, knowledge, and information concerning 
the common matters of social life and nature. In our next 
two chapters, on selecting and organizing subject matter, we 
shall see how this important psychological aim is extensively 
provided for in a progressive course for such pupils. 

2. Skills and habits. Emphasized by first grade and kinder- 
garten. — Both the old-fashioned primary school and the 
ordinary kindergarten have strongly emphasized the aim 
of developing specific skills and habits in children. We have 
already noticed repeatedly the emphasis placed by the 
primary school on certain essential social skills — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic — and have noted that the kinder- 
garten added skill in games, in rhythmic activities, in 
language, and in construction. In addition to these the 
kindergarten emphasized certain more general habits and 
skills, such as training in coéperation, in self-control, in 
obedience, in orderliness, etc. Thus we see that this psycho- 
logical aim is not in danger of being neglected in the case 
of little children. 

3. Worthy ideals. For personal efficiency and good will. — 
By an “ideal” we mean here a clear idea of some attribute 
or some form of behavior, together with an enthusiastic 
belief and interest in it. As an example of the effect of 
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an ideal on conduct, a college student told how she had 
always troubled her mother by lying late in bed until one 
day she read Poor Richard’s “ Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Thereupon 
she began to make this a rule and had observed it ever 
since. A kindergarten child may form the ideal “It’s 
nice to be able to put on your own coat and rubbers’”’; a 
first-grade child, the ideal ‘It’s nice to be a good worker 
—I want to be a good worker”; or the ideal “It isn’t 
fair to keep the rest of the class waiting for me.” These 
simple examples suggest that the teaching of ideals should 
be closely connected with the behavior and habits of the 
pupils in school and should proceed step by step from the 
more concrete matters, such as “ putting on coat and rub- 
bers,”’ to the more abstract general ideals, such as “ being 
on time” and “being fair.”” —The development of such ideals 
as contribute to personal efficiency and the formation of 
moral ideals as the basis of active good will are among the 
most important functions of unified kindergarten and first- 
grade teaching. 

4. Many-sided abiding interests. Determining lines of 
desire. — Finally, we may note what is meant by the fourth 
psychological aim; namely, many-sided abiding interests. 
By interests here we mean the permanent lines of desire 
which determine to a very large extent a person’s choices 
- in life. The contrast between the old repellent method of 
teaching beginning reading and the newer method, which 
builds up the pupil’s interest in books, illustrates how a 
child’s lines of desire or interests may be cultivated. The 
rich recreational program of the kindergarten, with its 
lilting melodies and pleasant games, illustrates the possi- 
bilities of cultivating such recreational interests in pupils. 
Similarly, its study of community life opens up possibilities 
of developing civic interests, 
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Many-sidedness of interest to insure breadth of mind and 
service. — Even casual consideration shows that such lines 
of desire, such abiding interests, are factors of great impor- 
tance in determining one’s behavior and happiness. The 
term “many-sidedness”’ is used to suggest that the school 
should endeavor to build up in each pupil worthy lines of 
desire or interests corresponding to all types of human 
experience: interests in local community affairs, in larger 
national affairs, in affairs of the whole world, in health, in 
industry, in science, in music, in literature, in sports and 
games, in all activities which will tend to make a broad- 
minded, efficient, serviceable, happy individual. Through- 
out our later discussion this training of the many-sided 
serviceable individual for happiness and complete living 
should be kept in mind as the ideal toward which the 
broadening primary schools are working. 

Conclusion. — This will conclude our discussions of the 
social and psychological objectives of primary education. 
The formula which we have given of these objectives enables 
us to see how the modern kindergarten and first grade both 
work toward developing in pupils knowledge, habits and 
skills, ideals, and interests that will contribute to their present 
and future health, harmless enjoyment of leisure, good will, 
and social service. In the next two chapters we shall dis- 
cuss the selecting and organizing of the curriculum content 
through which these objectives may be attained. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON SOCIAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES 


For class discussion the points raised under references Nos. 1 and 5 
are interesting and instructive. 

1. Bactey, W. C. The Educative Process (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1905), pp. 40-65. A notable chapter, simple, clear-cut, well 
organized. It is interesting to compare our fourfold classification of 
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social aims with Bagley’s single aim, ‘“‘social efficiency.” Also to 
compare the latter with our term “‘social service.”’ Which do you 
prefer? Why? 

2. BOBBITT, FRANKLIN. The Curriculum. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1918.) The most progressive and concrete American discussion 
of training for occupational efficiency, citizenship, physical efficiency, 
leisure occupations, and social intercommunication. 

3. Boppitt, FRANKLIN. How to Make a Curriculum. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924.) Chapters ii and iii deal with educational 
objectives. 

4. PARKER, S. C. General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools, Revised Edition. (Ginn and Company, 1921.) Pages 12-52 
elaborate the present discussion with historical details and with 
practical illustrations from the kindergarten. 

5. SPENCER, HERBERT. Education (1859). The first essay, entitled 
*“What Knowledge is of Most Worth,” contains Spencer’s analysis of 
the major social objectives of education as good health, ability to 
make a living, home service, civic service, and the enjoyment of 
leisure. A careful analytical and critical reading of this essay pro- 
vides excellent training in thinking about education. It is so well 
organized that making an outline of it gives students practice in 
careful analytical reading. Since the first part on ‘ornamentation 
preceding use in education” is largely false and the emphasis on the 
teaching of science is considerably exaggerated, while the funda- 
mental contention for determining the social objectives of education 
by analyzing life’s activities is the truthful forerunner of all recent 
efforts in this direction, the essay provides excellent material for 
giving students practice in critically discriminating between the 
false, the exaggerated, and the true in educational writings. Inci- 
dentally, it is instructive to compare Spencer’s classification of “‘life’s 
activities” with Bobbitt’s analysis as given in reference No. 2 and to 
ascertain what differences and what similarities exist. 

Quoted incidentally. — 6. Roussrav, J.J. Emile. (D. Appleton 
and Company, 1907.) 


CHAPTER IV 
SELECTING THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Plan of the chapter on the curriculum. — The content of 
the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum has been 
mentioned incidentally in the preceding chapters, where we 
noted that the traditional first grade tended to emphasize 
training in certain essential social skills, especially read- 
ing, while the kindergarten tended to emphasize plays 
and games, construction and drawing, and the study of 
social life and nature. In the present chapter we shall con- 
sider more specifically the selection of the content for the 
unified curriculum and in the next chapter the psychologi- 
cal organization of the curriculum and its adaptation to the 
abilities and needs of young children. We shall divide the 
present chapter into two sections, as follows : 

I. Outline of the content of the curriculum. 

II. Principles governing the selection of the curriculum 

content. 


SECTION I. OUTLINE OF THE CONTENT OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


Five main divisions of the curriculum. — We may group 
the various subjects and activities of the kindergarten and 
the first grade under five main headings, as follows: (1) the 
five essential social skills, namely, expression, reading, 
arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling; (2) recreational ac- 
tivities, such as singing, plays and games, story-telling, the 
study of nature and art, etc.; (3) the study of social life, 
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including life in the home and in the local community, in 
the city and in the country, among primitive peoples, etc., 
with such nature study as contributes to an understanding 
of social life; (4) health studies and activities, including 
such specific matters as attention to nutrition and food 
values and such contributing factors as come from the rec- 
reational activities and the study of social life; (5) civic- 
moral ideals and habits, including training in courtesy, 
self-control, promptness, social helpfulness, etc. 

The possibilities of the development of each of the fore- 
going phases of the curriculum are briefly suggested in the 
following paragraphs : 

1. Five essential social skills. a. Language expression. — 
Many opportunities for oral expression are given to the 
children in progressive kindergartens and first grades. The 
pupils tell of toys and other materials which they bring 
from home, of trips to department stores at Christmas 
time, of the manner in which they spend Saturday and 
Sunday, etc. They discuss the constructions which they 
are planning or making, organize selected sentences into 
“homemade ”’ reading lessons, and even prepare and pre-- 
sent simple programs for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the assembled primary grades. Thus each child 
acquires an enriched vocabulary, practice in keeping in 
mind a series of ideas to be expressed, and increased con- 
fidence in talking to groups of listeners. A description of 
the detailed content of the training in language expression 
will be given in Chapter X. 

b. Reading. — As indicated on page 18, many kinder- 
garten children who have reached the mental age of six 
years may profitably begin the systematic study of reading. 
Such rapid progress may be made by normal pupils in the 
first grade that as many as fifteen primers will be read by 
most of the pupils during the year, while many other at- 
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tractive little volumes from the library table of the first 
grade may be read and enjoyed by the more capable 
children. In Chapter XVI we shall describe in great detail 
the content and pupil activities of the course in reading. 

c. Arithmetic. — Many experiences with counting and 
measuring are provided for the kindergarten children in 
the unified curriculum. By the time the pupils have 
reached the end of the first grade they have sufficient 
arithmetical knowledge and skill to work successfully the 
problems found in attractive first books in arithmetic. 
For a detailed outline of the course in this subject see 
Chapter XV. 

d. Handwriting. — As stated on page 17, most children 
under seven years of age are so immature in their ability 
to make small movements that they can make very little 
progress with handwriting. As they pass through the first 
grade a little practice may be given in blackboard writing 
and in large writing on paper with soft pencils. 

e. Spelling. — In contrast with the extensive practice in 
reading that is given in the unified kindergarten and first- 
grade curriculum, very little practice is given in spelling. 
The restricted courses in both handwriting and spelling will 
be described briefly in Chapter XVII. 

2. Recreational activities. Plays and games, singing, story- 
telling, enjoyment of beauty, observation of nature, etc.— 
The traditional kindergarten has always provided abun- 
dant play experiences for the children under the various 
headings of this paragraph. Clearly, many of these expe- 
riences provide recreational enjoyment for the children at 
the time and also develop habits and skills that contribute 
to later enjoyment. Probably much of the nature study of 
the curriculum should be classified as recreational ac- 
tivity, such as the enjoyment of the beauty of flower boxes, 
of gardens, of autumn leaves, etc., and the enjoyment found 
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in identifying various kinds of birds, flowers, trees, etc. 
The large provision made for various recreational activities 
in our unified curriculum will be described at length in 
Chapter XII. 

3. The study of social life. In the home and in the local 
community, in the city and in the country, among primitive 
peoples, etc. — The picture on page 49, taken from Froebel’s 
Mother Play, illustrates how the founder of the kinder- 
garten was especially interested in teaching little children 
to understand social life as represented in the activities of 
the baker, the carpenter, the charcoal-burner, and the 
other workers of the rural community in which he lived. 
The modern kindergarten carries out this idea by making 
the realistic and playful study of various social units the 
core of much of its work. Consequently the pupils make 
excursions to grocery stores, dry-goods stores, railroad 
stations, post offices, etc. and spend many hours in talking 
about what they have seen and in reproducing through 
playful imitation the activities of these social units. In 
the first grade this study of social life may be extended 
by studying further examples from the pupils’ own com- 
munity or some form of primitive life, such as that of the 
Indians. In both grades certain topics in nature study, 
such as the growing of vegetables or the observation of a 
mother hen as she hatches and raises her brood, are valu- 
able because they contribute to an understanding of the 
food problems of social life. Since the study of social life 
plays such a dominant part in the unified kindergarten 
and first-grade curriculum, we shall devote to it one of our 
longest chapters; namely, Chapter IX. 

4. Health activities. Incidental and specific training. — 
Through his physical play and his study of social life the 
primary pupil receives considerable incidental training in 
health. As a result of recent scientific studies of the 
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welfare of children, especially of undernourished children, 
specific training in health knowledge and health habits has 
been introduced into the lowest grades in attractive form. 
This phase of the curriculum will be described in detail 
in Chapter XIII. 

5. Civic-moral ideals and habits.— Until recently it 
would have seemed undesirable to include moral training 
as a distinct heading in grouping the activities of the 
curriculum. But so much attention is now being devoted to 
the specific development of ideals and habits of courtesy, 
self-control, promptness, social service, etc. that it is prob- 
ably desirable to outline this training as a definite part of 
the curriculum. As examples of its definite consideration 
we have (1) groups of primary teachers engaged in listing 
and organizing the specific objectives which we should 
try to develop in each pupil’s character; (2) score-cards 
on which the teacher may rate each pupil’s moral qualities 
—for example, out of a thousand possible points, the 
pupil may be given 4o for “initiative,” 70 for “honesty 
and reliability,” etc.; and (3) the sending of reports to 
the parents concerning the pupil’s rank in moral qualities 
at the same time that reports are made on his achievements 
in the various school subjects. In Chapter XIV, which is 
especially devoted to a discussion of civic-moral ideals and 
behavior, we shall consider not only such specific matters 
as civic-moral objectives, score-cards, and reports but also 
the contribution to the development of moral character 
that comes from the pupil’s study of social life, his recrea- 
tional and health activities, and other phases of the curric- 
ulum which we have outlined. 

We shall now turn our attention to the general principles 
of curriculum-making which have guided us in the selection 
of the specific subjects and activities included in our 
outline. 
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SEcTION II. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SELECTION OF 
THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Three rules. Social needs, pupil maturity, relative values. 
* — We may state the guiding principles for the selection of 
curriculum content in the form of three rules, as follows: 
(1) build the curriculum around important, well-defined 
social needs; (2) adapt the curriculum to pupil maturity ; 
(3) select topics and activities having the largest relative 
values. We shall illustrate each of these rules briefly by 
examples from our earlier discussions. 


Rule 1. Build the Curriculum around Important, Well- 
defined Social Needs 


Examples.— The dominant influence exerted by the 
social need for skill in reading in determining the curric- 
ulum of the traditional primary school was described and 
justified in Chapter IJ. The need for training in health 
activities, for training in a variety of wholesome forms of 
recreation, and for the study of social life was emphasized 
in Chapter III. In fact, most of the subjects that have 
easily won their way into the schools of any grade did so 
because they clearly met some important, well-defined social 
need of the time. Frequently, however, subject matter or 
activities have been retained after the social need for them 
has vanished, while new social needs remain unprovided for 
in the curriculum. Such variations in social needs are so 
important that we shall illustrate them briefly. 

Variations in social needs. Three forms. — We may dis- 
tinguish and illustrate three types of variations in social 
needs in relation to the primary curriculum; namely, 
(x) historical variations, (2) variations in the needs of 
different communities, and (3) variations in the social 


needs of different pupils, 
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1. Historical variations. From religious-moral to civic- 
moral training. — One impressive example of the influence 
of historical changes in social life on the content of the 
curriculum is the elimination of religious instruction from 
public elementary schools in America and the substitution 
of moral training organized on a civic basis. As has been 
noted, religious motives played a very large part in the 
early establishment of primary schools, and religious text- 
books and instruction loomed large in the curriculum. As 
time went on, however, religious teaching was gradually 
eliminated from the American public schools. This elimi- 
nation was brought about not by persons opposed to reli- 
gion but by intense sectarian religionists who were afraid 
of the interpretations that teachers of a different sect 
might place on Biblical matters. One legal basis for the 
action was found in the American theory of the separation 
of Church and State, since the public schools are state 
institutions. The elimination of religious instruction re- 
moved also most of the moral instruction in the elementary 
schools. Yet the congested city life and intricate social 
interdependence resulting from the Industrial Revolution 
created a serious need for moral instruction. This need is 
finally being met by the organization of the study of social 
life and of training in civic-moral behavior which we out- 
lined in the unified curriculum. 

Kindergarten change from early village life to modern city 
life. —In contrast with the first grade, the kindergarten 
has always provided for the study of social life, but in such 
a manner as to illustrate further our main point concern- 
ing the necessity of adapting the curriculum to historical 
changes in social needs. Since one of Froebel’s great ideas 
in establishing his “school for little children” was to repro- 
duce in play the typical activities of social life, it would 
seem quite obvious that as home and community life 
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changed the social content of the kindergarten curriculum 
should also change. Strange to say, however, for decades 
kindergartners restricted themselves to the activities and 
situations which Froebel had found in his little German 
village of 1837, regardless of the fact that many of the situa- 
tions of modern city life were not represented there. Mod- 
ern progressive kindergartners, however, are more consistent 
in carrying out Froebel’s fundamental idea. Hence they 
begin with activities which the children may have an oppor- 
tunity actually to witness. Since charcoal-burners and 
blacksmith shops are unknown in many city neighbor- 
hoods, these topics from Froebel’s list are omitted. Since 
the automobile is common, it is likely to be added. Thus 
the progressive kindergarten is careful to adapt its cur- 
riculum to the historical changes that occur in social needs. 

2. Variations in the needs of different communities. a. /n 
language and reading. — The second form of variation in 
social needs is the variation between different communities 
as they exist today. An extreme example is found in the 
contrast between pupils from cultivated American homes 
and those from the poor homes of immigrant communities, 
where foreign languages are commonly spoken. It has been 
found that the latter pupils are frequently so deficient in 
their knowledge of English that they have special difficulties 
in learning to speak, read, and spell correctly. As a group, 
they are frequently found to rank lower on intelligence tests 
than the children of American parents. This latter fact 
may be due to a poor command of English or to other 
reasons. In any case, it is clear that the immediate social 
needs of such pupils are quite different from those of pupils 
whose home life gives them a good command of the English 
language. Consequently the detailed content of the in- 
struction in language and reading will vary in primary 
classes in the two types of communities. 
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b. In the study of social life. — Similar contrasts are found 
in the social and curricular needs of such groups in the 
study of social life. We have given a striking illustration of 
this on page 4o in the case of the children who lived in one- 
room shacks and were unable to understand the teacher’s 
efforts to interest them in dining-rooms, bed-rooms, etc. 
In a later chapter, on understanding social life, we shall 
illustrate in detail the variations in the content of the 
study of social life which are necessary in order to adapt the 
curriculum to the needs of different types of communities. 

3. Variations in the social needs of different pupils. — 
Finally, the third type of variation in social needs concerns 
variations in the needs of children from the same commu- 
nity, sometimes even from the same family. These are 
strikingly illustrated in the nutritional needs of different 
children. Thus, in one family known to the writers one 
child inherits the physiological characteristics of a robust 
parent and thrives on any kind of food, while another child 
inherits the physiological constitution of the less robust 
parent and consequently has such peculiar dietetic needs 
that at school he is rated as an undernourished child and 
is accordingly given special treatment. Even in the ordi- 
nary school subjects variations occur in the needs of dif- 
ferent children from the same homes. Thus monotones may 
be found in the kindergarten and first grade who come 
- from families in which other children are sweet singers. 
In a later chapter we shall describe the variations in the 
music curriculum for such differing children. Similarly, in 
the study of reading we know of a boy who, though he is 
the son of a brilliant university professor, had no interest 
in learning to read and until he reached the fifth grade had 
never read a book of fiction for pleasure. On the other 
hand, his sister is a voracious reader. Clearly, the first- 
grade teacher finds that she is confronted with very dif- 
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ferent pupil needs when she undertakes to teach children 
who are so unlike. 

Consider both future and present social needs of pupils. 
—A final point to be noted in our consideration of social 
needs concerns the future needs versus the present needs 
of children. Sometimes the future social need of a par- 
ticular pupil is closely connected with his present needs. 
For example, the need for good health in the future is 
closely connected with attention to the child’s present 
health needs. Similarly, the need for recreational skills in 
the future may be closely connected with the present need 
for a variety of play activities. In such cases the present and 
the future needs are almost identical. When we consider 
the subject of reading, however, we frequently find a strong 
antithesis between children’s present needs and their future 
needs. As we have repeatedly indicated, skill in reading is 
one of the most essential skills needed for the vocational, 
civic, and religious activities of later life. Moreover, after 
the first grade it is needed as the most important tool in 
studying various subjects. But such practical needs for 
reading scarcely exist in the first grade. To be sure, read- 
ing skill in the first grade may be a valuable recreational 
tool for many pupils and thus increase their enjoyment of 
life. This does not apply, however, to those pupils who do 
not care for reading, even with the most skillful instruction, 
and who prefer to spend their time in plays and games or 
in making things or in merely watching other pupils. In 
such cases the future needs of the pupils for skill in reading, 
both for progress in their later studies and in practical life, 
justify us in including reading as an important part of their 
first-grade curriculum if they have the mental ability to 
succeed with it. Thus we see that the mere future needs 
of the pupils, as determined by expert observers of social 
needs, may justify the inclusion of a subject or activity in 
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-the curriculum. On the other hand, the present social 
needs of the pupils should also be carefully analyzed and 
provided for." 


Rule 2. Adapt the Curriculum to Pupil Maturity 


Examples. — The second principle governing the selection 
of curriculum content and activities is that of adapting 
the curriculum to the maturity of the pupils. Our earlier 
discussions contain numerous examples of the application 
of this principle. Thus we found that the child’s ability 
to make small movements matures so slowly that such 
practice as is given in handwriting in the first grade should 
consist of large writing at the blackboard or of similar 
writing on paper with a soft pencil. On the other hand, we 
found that the mental abilities required for success in 
beginning reading are sufficiently matured in children of 
the mental age of six to warrant considerable instruction 
in this art for such children. In the case of arithmetic we 
found that the ability to count and to use certain simple 
number combinations matures in most children at the 
kindergarten age and justifies considerable practice with 
number ideas in the kindergarten. 

1Tn all of this discussion of social needs we have been speaking from the 
standpoint of the curriculum-maker’s scientific investigation and determi- 
nation of the subject matter and activities that are needed in developing 
_ certain information, habits, ideals, interests, and health conditions in the 
pupils. We have not said anything about the pupil’s thought of his own 
needs, of what he thinks he needs or feels he needs. We do not believe in 
the extreme contention that the pupil’s felt need is the most important 
factor in curriculum-making. The undernourished pupil may feel neither 
the need nor the desire for a bottle of milk a day. Frequently he would 
much prefer a dill pickle. Nevertheless we prescribe the milk for him. 
The first-grade pupil who has a native dislike for reading — and we know 
some very striking cases — may not feel any need for it; yet we prescribe 
it for him and then by interesting methods secure sufficient attention and 


practice to give him the skill in reading that the curriculum-maker knows 
each pupil needs. 
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Combined operation of principles of social need and pupil 
maturity. — The reader can readily see how the two prin- 
ciples of curriculum-making which we have discussed so 
far will operate together in selecting the content of the 
unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum. Usually 
the rule for building around well-defined social needs will 
be applied by analyzing the social activities and needs of 
society at large and of pupils in general, regardless of 
particular grades of the school. Thus skill in reading will 
be discovered to be of large importance in social life gener- 
ally and in the school activities of pupils. This fact will 
justify giving reading a proportionate place in the school 
curriculum. The second principle — namely, adaptation to 
pupil maturity — then comes into operation, and we inquire 
how far down in the grades instruction in reading can be 
justified from this point of view. Thus the two principles 
of social need and pupil maturity supplement each other 
in selecting the curriculum. In the next paragraph we shall 
see that a third principle — namely, that of relative values 
—needs to be applied. 


Rule 3. Select Topics and Activities having the 
Largest Relative Values 


Need for this rule. — After we have selected the curricu- 
lum content that clearly meets social needs and is adapted 
to the maturity of the pupils, we frequently find that there 
is so much to be taught that we still have a problem in 
selecting from our socially valuable and adapted material 
that which is most valuable for social purposes. This is 
true of all grades of education. In the case of children 
who are just beginning school life, their experiences are so 
meager, their interests are so varied and numerous, the 
time for instruction is so short, and the field from which to 
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choose valuable material is so extensive that the problem 
of selecting the most valuable topics and activities is a 
serious one. Furthermore, the amount of emphasis to be 
given to each form of activity needs to be determined. 

Examples. From social studies. — In the unified curricu- 
lum we should apply this third rule carefully. For example, 
the domestic occupations that are chosen for emphasis in 
the study of social life should be those that minister most 
fully to the needs of the family, such as the need for well- 
prepared food, the need for comfortable clothing, and the 
need for a clean and well-ordered house. Again, the com- 
munity occupations chosen should be the essential ones 
from the standpoint of human needs. It is the grocer and 
his work, rather than the confectioner, to whom time and 
attention should be given. In their efforts to follow the 
interests of the children, teachers sometimes fail to keep 
in mind this principle of relative values. Little children 
are constantly attracted by aspects of the social environ- 
ment that have comparatively little social meaning. For 
instance, with the bright days of spring come the balloon 
man with his attractive wares and the organ-grinder with 
his rhythmical tunes. Both are worth recognizing, but 
only for the time being. The balloon man may supply a 
good subject for a single lesson in drawing and color study ; 
the organ-grinder may suggest a skipping game, one child 
- impersonating the organ-grinder while the other children 
dance. Neither balloon man nor organ-grinder is significant 
enough in our social life to justify a larger place in the 
school program. 

Relative value of games and rhythmic plays. — The atten- 
tion of little children is so easily held by any form of move- 
ment play that the teacher needs to be unusually careful to 
select from all the interesting and attractive plays and 
games which are available only those which will give the 
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children the best type of physical and social activity. 
Among the movement plays commonly seen in the kinder- 
garten and the first grade are marching exercises, rhythmic 
plays, singing games, and folk games. These are all forms 
of group play which have social value, which give training 
in rhythm, and which afford physical exercise. Is there 
any choice? In many classrooms some five or ten minutes 
a day are given to marching, single file and double file. 
This form of exercise has little value beyond such training 
in rhythm as it affords. Marching does not give the 
freedom of movement and vigorous exercise which little 
children need. Each child has to regulate his step to the 
step of the child just ahead to avoid treading on his heels, 
or fall behind and thereby leave a gap in the line and prob- 
ably have his heels stepped on by the child behind him. If 
he falls behind and has to catch up, he loses the rhythm, 
and thus even this value of the exercise is jeopardized. 
Little children need to walk, run, skip, hop, clap their 
hands, swing their arms, and whirl about, and they need 
space in which to indulge in these spontaneous movements 
in order to get the full benefit from them. The rhythmic 
plays which we shall describe in Chapter XII involve 
these natural movements. Such plays are superior to the 
marching exercises in many ways. They give more rapid 
and vigorous exercise, more freedom and variety of move- 
ment, and hence greater opportunity for the development 
of physical control and grace. The steps and movements 
are those found in the folk games and dances. They 
afford, therefore, excellent preparation for the learning of 
some of the best of these folk games. 

Relative value of various words and phonetic sounds im read- 
ing. — Attention has recently been called by expert inves- 
tigators to the fact that many of the current primers and 
first readers contain words that appear only once or twice 
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in these books and are not commonly found in storybooks 
for very small children. This discovery is leading to an 
effort to construct the early reading books so that they will 
contain only words in common use and will give beginners 
sufficient drill on these relatively more important words 
so that they will readily recognize them. Similarly, investi- 
gations of the frequency of various phonetic sounds have 
shown which of these are most common and, consequently, 
which ones will prove most valuable to a beginner in reading 
in enabling him to decipher and pronounce new words. 

Conclusion of chapter on selecting curriculum content. — 
In this chapter we have endeavored to give the reader 
an outline view of the unified kindergarten and first-grade 
curriculum and of the principles which governed the selec- 
tion of its content. We found that it provided training in 
five essential social skills—namely, oral expression, reading, 
arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling — as well as training 
in recreational activities, the study of social life, health 
activities, and civic-moral ideals and efficiency. The three 
principles of guidance in selecting this content were found 
to be (r) building the curriculum around important, well- 
defined social needs, (2) adapting it to pupil maturity, and 
(3) selecting topics and activities that have the largest 
relative values. In the next chapter we shall consider the 
principles that determine the more detailed organization 
- of the selected content for the purpose of teaching it to 
kindergarten and first-grade pupils.’ 


‘For bibliographical notes on the curriculum see the end of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER V 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND ADAPTATION 
WITHIN THE CURRICULUM 


Relation to other chapters. — In the preceding chapter we 
described the selection of the content and the activities of 
our unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum in their 
larger aspects. We found need for including training in five 
essential social skills — namely, oral expression, reading, 
arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling—as well as training 
in recreational activities, the study of social life, health 
activities, and civic-moral ideals and efficiency. 

Purpose of this chapter. — After having selected this cur- 
riculum content in the light of social needs, pupil maturity, 
and relative values, we are confronted with the problem 
of organizing in detail each subject in such a manner that 
the pupils will learn it most economically and effectively. 
This task may be called the psychological distribution, or- 
ganization, and adaptation of the content and activities 
within the selected two-year curriculum. In this chapter 
we shall present the general principles which govern such 
psychological organizing of instruction, and in later chap- 
ters, which deal with the individual subjects, we shall bring 
out the detailed application of these principles in studying 
social life, reading, etc. 

1. Adapt to pupil’s capacity for learning. — The first rule 
for psychologically organizing the curriculum reads as 
follows: Organize the content and activities of the cur- 
riculum according to the pupil’s capacity for learning as 


determined (1) by his natural maturing and (2) by the 
61 
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influence of his experience. We found earlier that this was 
the fundamental proposition on which Rousseau based his 
appeals for educational reform. To study children and de- 
termine what they are ‘able to apprehend” was his propo- 
sal. Furthermore, we noticed on page 13 that Froebel 
violated this principle when he maintained that children 
derive all sorts of abstract “‘symbolic” ideas from their 
play with balls, cubes, etc. The absurdity of Froebel’s 
misunderstanding of the intellectual abilities of little chil- 
dren was satirized by Thorndike in the following words: 


And what shall I say of those who by a most extraordinary 
intellectual perversity attribute to children the habit of using 
common things as symbols of abstractions which have never in 
any way entered their heads; who tell us that the girl likes to 
play with her doll because the play symbolizes to her mother- 
hood; that the boy likes to be out of doors because the sunlight 
symbolizes to him cheerfulness? . . . 

If we live in houses because they symbolize protection, if we 
like to see Sherlock Holmes on the stage because he symbolizes 
to us craft, or Uncle Tom because he symbolizes to us slavery, 
or a clown from the circus because he symbolizes to us folly; 
if we eat apples because they symbolize to us the fall of man, 
or strawberries because they symbolize to us the scarlet woman, 
then perhaps the children play with the ball because it sym- 
bolizes “infinite development and absolute limitation.” 

No one has ever given a particle of valid evidence to show 
any such preposterous associations in children’s minds between 
plain things and these far-away abstractions. (11: 77-80) 


Another absurd mistake with regard to little children’s 
abilities is found in the recent contention of some extrem- 
ists that children always learn best from tasks and problems 
that they choose for themselves, particularly in the case 
of practical projects, such as something to be made or a 
dramatization to be prepared for the school assembly. In 
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commenting on this contention one of our most skilled 
first-grade teachers stated that children often choose very 
difficult projects which they cannot execute and so must 
continually ask the teacher for aid, whereas if she suggests 
projects that she knows are suited to their abilities, they 
commonly require much less assistance in the planning and 
execution. In such subjects as reading, arithmetic, hand- 
writing, and spelling, expert investigators have devoted 
much time to the determination of the relative difficulty 
of each word or form or combination and have arranged 
carefully graded courses in which the difficulties are adapted 
to the pupils’ abilities. Thus, in investigating the addition 
of numbers, it was found that the combination 9+ 7 is 
one of the hardest, while the combinations 5+ 5 and 
1o+ 10 are comparatively easy. Consequently, 10+ 10 
may well be taught in the first grade before 9+ 7. This is 
in striking contrast with an old arithmetic (the Grube) 
which enjoyed great vogue in this country about 1890 and 
which was so constructed that all the combinations of 
each number—for example, of 2 or 3 or 7 or g—had to be 
mastered before the child was taught anything about the 
succeeding numbers. The child’s ability to acquire any 
particular kind of knowledge or skill is. determined some- 
times by his age (his natural maturity) and sometimes by 
the amount of experience which he has had. The examples 
which we have given may be further analyzed by the 
reader to determine how each of these factors operates. 
The limited account which we have given must suffice to 
illustrate the first principle of curriculum organization — 
namely, the organization of the content according to the 
pupil’s capacity for learning. 

2. Utilize instinctive interests.— The second rule for 
effectively organizing the content and activities of the 
curriculum is to utilize the pupil’s active instinctive inter- 
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ests. Progressive kindergarten and primary teachers ap- 
peal most commonly to young children’s interests in the 
following: the actions of people and animals; rhythm, 
rime, jingle, and song; games; imitative play; manipula- 
tion and general physical activity; expression and com- 
munication; emulation; social approval; and curious 
puzzling about problematic situations. We shall give a de- 
tailed discussion of this rule of curriculum organization and 
its applications in Chapter XX. 

3. Organize social studies in significant thought units. — 
Turning our attention now to the study of social life, in 
which a rich body of knowledge needs to be canvassed and 
organized, we may lay down this rule: Organize the social 
studies in significant thought units by studying intensively 
a few large meaningful topics instead of scattered, unre- 
lated encyclopedic details. By “significant thought units” 
we mean such items as home life, grocery stores, buying 
and selling, farming, transportation, clothing, etc., which 
loom large in social organization and the study of which 
enables the pupil better to understand the needs of his 
community and the organized methods of meeting them. 
In order to make each of these units really significant to 
the children, the teacher may help them to plan and carry 
through a few large group projects, such as furnishing a 
playhouse, building and equipping a grocery store, and con- 
structing a street of community buildings. These projects 
will keep them interested for several weeks in many varied 
but related activities. 

4. Organize the acquiring of skills according to the psy- 
chology of each special skili. — In giving pupils practice in 
reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, oral expression, 
problem-solving, etc., an important rule of organization is 
the following: In teaching the various forms of skill or- 
ganize the instruction according to the special psychology 
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of each type of skill. For example, in the case of reading, 
experimental studies show that first-grade children may 
acquire skill in either (1) the rapid phonetic pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words or (2) the quick grasping of the mean- 
ings of new sentences which are stated in familiar words. 
If beginning reading is improperly taught, the children 
may acquire great skill merely in the mechanical pronun- 
ciation of words with no thought of the meanings; on the 


A GROCERY STORE 


Made of fruit crates covered with paper. The center of interest for several weeks 
in the kindergarten of the Myra Bradwell School, Chicago 


other hand, they may become skillful in getting thought 
from familiar words but have no skill in deciphering 
phonetically words which they have not learned by sight. 
These experimentally ascertained facts about learning to 
read show the importance of providing balanced training 
in both phases of skillful reading. From 1914 to 1922 the 
educational laboratories of The University of Chicago ex- 
pended more than $25,000 on investigations of the processes 
- involved in acquiring skill in reading and published nine 
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monographs, totaling about fifteen hundred pages, in which 
the results of the investigations were set forth. Obviously, 
it behooves us to take account of these findings concern- 
ing skill in reading in organizing instruction in that subject. 
Similarly, in the other forms of skill much has been learned 
through scientific studies concerning the best methods of 
acquiring each form. Some of these facts, together with 
their detailed applications, will be brought out in our later 
chapters on reading, writing, problem-solving, etc. 

5. Correlate frequently the social studies with the special 
skills. — Since the study of such social units as the home, 
the grocery store, the post office, etc. provides many op- 
portunities for discussion, counting, measuring, etc., we 
may formulate the fifth rule for organizing instruction as 
follows: Correlate frequently the social studies with the 
special skills so that the latter receive considerable practice 
in the former. In our chapter on understanding social life 
we shall see numerous examples of this correlation. It is 
important to remember, however, that in the first grade 
such incidental practice in reading and arithmetic is merely 
supplementary to the special periods of instruction in these 
subjects. During these periods the most carefully graded 
specific practice is given in each of these arts. 

6. Arrange systematic sequences. — The facts which we 
have brought out concerning the need of balanced, graded 
practice in reading, of the intensive study of carefully 
selected large aspects of social life, and of the careful adap- 
tation of arithmetical combinations to the abilities of the 
pupils suggest the sixth and final rule for the psychological 
organization of the curriculum: Arrange systematic se- 
quences in the instruction so that each stage becomes a 
foundation for later learning and so that each succeeding 
teacher may know on what experiences and skills she may 
build. In its broader application this principle of syste- 
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OLD-FASHIONED ‘‘ SIMPLE-TO-COMPLEX ”? KINDERGARTEN 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


“Forms of beauty” made with Froebelian blocks. Note the contrast between this 
picture and the socially meaningful activities of progressive kindergartens pictured 
on pages 65 and 81 
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matic organization is fundamental to the whole plan of 
unifying the kindergarten and the first grade. Thus its 
application varies from such detailed problems as the best 
order in which to teach the phonetic sounds of letters and 
syllables to such large problems as the complete organiza- 
tion of the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum. 

Summary outline. — Finally, we may summarize the 
principles which should guide us in the detailed psychologi- 
cal organization and adaptation of the unified curriculum 
in the following rules: (1) organize the content and activi- 
ties according to the pupil’s capacity for learning; (2) uti- 
lize the pupil’s active instinctive interests; (3) organize the 
study of social life in significant thought units by studying 
intensively a few large meaningful topics; (4) organize the 
acquiring of skills according to the special psychology of 
each type of skill; (5) correlate frequently the social 
studies with the special skills; and (6) arrange systematic 
sequences. 

Transition to next chapter. — In the next chapter we shall 
turn our attention to a consideration of the equipment and 
physical conditions of the classrooms in which the unified 
kindergarten and first-grade program is to be carried out. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CURRICULUM CONTENT 
AND ORGANIZATION 


Only a few easily available references are given from a large liter- 
ature on curriculum-making. 


Practical outlines. — 1. BuRKE, AGNES, and others. A Conduct 
Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924.) Detailed list of typical kindergarten and first-grade 
activities with parallel list of desirable outcomes. 

2. MCLAUGHLIN, KATHERINE L. A Suggestive State Course of Study 
for the Kindergarten-Primary Grades. Part I of California State De- 
partment of Education Bulletin 2D, 1922. Contains elaborate out- 
lines of topics accompanied by discussions and directions. 
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3. SALISBURY, ErHet I., and others. Am Activity Curriculum for 
the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. (Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1924.) Describes classroom activities and lists desirable out- 
comes in terms of habits and abilities. 

4. TEMPLE, ALICE, and others. The Kindergarten Curriculum. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1919. Detailed descriptions of 
content and activities by a national committee of kindergarten 
specialists. 

5. VANDEWALKER, Nina C., Parmer, Luria A., and others. 
A Kindergarten—Firsi-Grade Curriculum. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 15, 1922. Follows the same general plan as reference 4. 

6. A Course of Study in Terms of Children’s Activities, Revised 
Edition. Prepared under the direction of Helen Mary Reynolds, 
Room 846, Central Building, Seattle, Washington, and copyrighted 
by her for the Seattle Public Schools (November, 1922). 

General works.— 7. Boppirr, FRANKLIN. The Curriculum. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918.) Lays down fundamental prin- 
ciples for selecting curriculum content. 

8. BoppitT, FRANKLIN. How to Make a Curriculum. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924.) Lists specific educational objectives and 
discusses pupil experiences necessary to their achievement. 

g. CHARTERS, W. W. Curriculum Construction. (The Macmillan 
Company, 1923.) Summarizes many of the recent scientific studies 
in curriculum-making and lays down general principles. 

1o. Moore, ANNIE E. The Primary School. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925.) Discusses most of the important subjects and activi- 
ties of the curriculum for the primary grades. 

Quoted incidentally. — 11. THorNpIKE, E. L. Notes on Child 
Study. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Education, Vol. 8, Nos. 3-4, 1903. 


CHAPTER VI 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND EQUIPMENT 


Importance of wholesome physical conditions and suitable 
equipment. — Two factors which contribute to the efficient 
administration of such a curriculum as we have advocated 
in the preceding chapters are (1) such desirable physical 
conditions as adequate space, convenient cupboards and 
coat rooms, good ventilation and lighting, cleanliness, attrac- 
tive decorations, etc. and (2) the right kinds of material 
for instruction. In other words, if our purposes are to be 
fully realized and the best results attained, both children 
and teachers must have favorable working conditions and 
suitable equipment and supplies. 

Variation in housing and equipment of kindergartens and 
first grades. — The housing and equipment of kindergartens 
vary probably more than do the housing and equipment of 
first grades, because of the fact that there are many private 
and charity kindergartens in addition to the kindergartens 
found in the public schools. Many of the kindergartens 
supported by philanthropic organizations are to be found 
in churches, settlement houses, and even store buildings, 
in rooms not designed for classroom purposes and some- 
times with very inadequate furnishings and equipment. 
Some private kindergartens, also, although charging high 
tuitions, are conducted in dwellings in which the rooms 
are small, poorly lighted, and meagerly equipped. There 
are other private kindergartens, however, which are alto- 
gether satisfactory from the standpoint of both physical 
conditions and equipment. Such variations as we find in 

Jo 
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public-school classrooms, whether kindergarten or first- 
grade rooms, are the result primarily of the tremendous 
advance in school architecture which has been made in the 
last few years. Thus we may find in the same city dark, 
poorly ventilated, crowded rooms, with inadequate coat 
rooms and cupboards, and rooms in modern structures 
which are all that could be desired. 

Plan for this chapter. — Every prospective teacher should 
have a thorough course in school and child hygiene. Such 
a course should deal in detail with such matters as the 
heating, lighting, ventilating, and cleaning of school build- 
ings, as well as with such topics as growth, nutrition, 
exercise, physical defects, communicable diseases, first aid 
to the injured, etc. We assume that our readers have had 
or will have such a course. We shall omit, therefore, all 
discussion of hygienic conditions, dividing this chapter 
into three sections as follows: 

I. Space and general furnishings. 
II. Instructional materials in Froebelian kindergarten 
and old-fashioned first grade. 

III. Unified kindergarten and first-grade instructional 
equipment. 


SECTION I. SPACE AND GENERAL FURNISHINGS 


1. Space and number of children. a. Kindergarten. — The 
emphasis which the kindergarten has always placed on 
physical plays and games has resulted in the provision in 
many school systems, especially in the newer buildings, of 
unusually large kindergarten rooms, large enough in many 
cases for ample play space in addition to the space needed 
for the tables and chairs which are required during the 
handwork periods. In some cases there are two connecting 
rooms of good size instead of the one very large room. 
This is a better arrangement, since it makes possible a 
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division of the class into two groups for as many of the 
different activities as seems desirable. There are usually 
provided in the newer buildings adequate cupboard or closet 
space in which to keep the materials for play and occupa- 
tion, a properly lighted and ventilated coat room, and 
special toilet and washing facilities. In fact, the kinder- 
garten in many of the newer building programs seems 
to be regarded as one of the “special”? rooms, like the 
shop, the library, the lunch room, and the gymnasium, 
calling for space and equipment different from the space 
and equipment of the grade classrooms. In a recent survey 
report of the Baltimore schools (1920), the standard pro- 
vision for the kindergarten rooms includes an assembly or 
game room, an occupation room, a storage room, a toilet 
and lavatory, and a cloakroom. On the other hand, there 
are schools, particularly among those housed in the older 
buildings, in which the kindergarten group is taken care of 
in the most undesirable room in the building, often small 
and poorly lighted, with inadequate cupboard space and 
toilet facilities. There are, of course, rooms to be found 
between the poorest and the best, which represent varying 
degrees of suitability for the purposes which they are 
to serve. 

b. First grade. — In contrast with the space provided for 
the kindergarten in some of the modern school buildings, 
_ we have the same space provided for the first grade as for 
the other grades in the elementary school. For example, 
the standard provision in the Baltimore survey report 
includes one classroom and a cloakroom. The first grades 
are expected to share the playrooms, the storage rooms, 
the toilets, and the lavatories provided for the other grades. 

The size of these classrooms as recommended by the 
survey conforms to the standard determined by scientific 
school architecture; that is, each room must be large 
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enough to allow a minimum of fifteen square feet of floor 
space and two hundred cubic feet of air space for each 
child. It is generally agreed by school administrators that 
no elementary-school teacher should be expected to be 
responsible for a class of more than forty children. A room 
approximately thirty-two feet long, twenty-four feet wide, 
and twelve feet high meets the standard requirements for 
forty children. 

That many grade classrooms fail to meet the standard 
is evidenced by reports of school surveys. To quote a re- 
cent and extensive survey, ‘50.6 per cent of the classrooms 
are below the standard in area per child of pupil capacity, 
and 58.2 per cent are below the standard in the number 
of cubic feet of air space per child of pupil capacity ” 
(12: 165). Even when the first-grade classroom is large 
enough from the standpoint of sufficient floor space and 
air space, it may still be too small to admit of the types of 
manual activity and projects in construction which a unified 
kindergarten and first-grade curriculum demands. This is 
likely to be true if the desks and seats are nonmovable. We 
believe that the time will come when the school will provide 
work and play space as generously for the first grade as for 
the kindergarten. The children are still so young that they 
require practically the same opportunities as the kinder- 
garten children. 

In the meantime, what are some of the adaptations 
which the teachers in both classes can make which will 
improve existing conditions? (1) If there is a gymnasium 
or playroom, the kindergarten and first-grade teachers may 
perhaps each have the use of it for one period each half 
day. (2) If there are two kindergarten rooms or one large 
room with open floor space and a first-grade room with 
nonmovable furniture, the two teachers may be able to 
arrange their programs so as to exchange rooms or chil- 
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dren for one period, which would give the first-grade 
children opportunity for indoor games. (3) If considerable 
floor space in either room is to be occupied by a large 
project in construction for a few weeks and there is no 
other available space for games indoors, the teacher may 
plan for this type of construction work during a season 
when the children can have their physical-activity plays 
out of doors. (4) In some situations it may be possible to 
utilize hall space or the platform of the assembly room for 
games and rhythms. 

These are only a few suggestions, given to impress the 
reader with the fact that it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
utilize every possible opportunity for improving fair or 
moderately good working conditions until better ones are 
provided. Doubtless there are some conditions so poor 
that a teacher would be justified in refusing to work under 
them. 

2. Furnishings in relation to curriculum activities. J ables 
and chairs. —'The question of furniture for the classroom 
is closely related to the question of space. The kinder- 
garten has always been furnished with low tables and small 
chairs. The older type of table, three by six feet, was made 
to accommodate children seated on all four sides. Often 
two or three of these tables were placed side by side so that 
twenty or more children, with some crowding, could be 
seated around them. Here they would work with tiny 
blocks, small pieces of paper, or other materials character- 
istic of the period, usually following the teacher’s dictation 
and turning out uniform products. An improvement over 
these were the long, narrow tables, one and one-half by 
six feet. These could be so placed that the children, seated 
on one side only, were all facing the teacher. Such an ar- 
rangement necessitated greater floor space. Obviously, both 
types of table were designed for mass or group teaching. 
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A table better adapted to present-day methods is a low 
table the top of which is eighteen to twenty inches by 
thirty-six to forty-two inches. Such tables may be used 
singly, by one or two children, or combined in various ways 
as needed for the work at hand. Only the number required 
should be set up, and all may be readily set aside when the 
entire floor space is needed for games or other activities. 


Courtesy of Nila B. Smith 


A FIRST-GRADE ROOM FURNISHED WITH TABLES AND CHAIRS 


- Folding tables are desirable when space is very limited, 
but they are often not sufficiently substantial. The Bureau 
of Educational Experiments of New York City recommends 
folding tables, however, which have “been especially de- 
signed and carefully executed to insure steadiness and re- 
sist hard wear. They are made of yellow pine, with tops 
twenty-two by thirty inches, in sizes ranging from fifteen 
and one-half to twenty-eight inches high. This bureau has 
given careful attention to the problem of equipment.” (5: 25) 
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Tables or desks which may be easily rearranged to cor- 
respond to the nature of the work, or pushed aside when 
floor space is needed, are quite as important for the modern 
first grade as for the kindergarten. 

Small chairs of at least three different heights should be 
provided in sufficient numbers that each child may use 
one that is the proper height for him. A large rug or small 
individual mats make it possible for the children to sit and 
work on the floor without danger of taking cold or soiling 
their clothing. 

The recommendations of recent school surveys are all in 
favor of movable furniture, either adjustable or of enough 
different heights to accommodate all children comfortably. 
In the meantime there are thousands of rooms furnished 
in the traditional fashion. What can be done with them? 

How one teacher secured movable furniture and improved 
the decorations of an out-of-date classroom. — The follow- 
ing account of the way she secured more space, movable 
furniture, and attractive surroundings was written by 
Florence Rigney, a first-grade teacher in Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts: 


When I went to my new school in September, 1922, I found 
the room full of screwed down desks and chairs. I had had 
some kindergarten chairs sent to the building, but there was no 
room for even a group to be seated in them. Before the end of 
the first week I had succeeded in having three rows of seats and 
desks taken from the room. By the first of January they were 
all out, and my children were seated at little tables (four at a 
table). I succeeded in having this done by interesting the 
parents in the matter. I knew that there was no possibility of 
getting kindergarten tables because of the expense. I went to 
the leading furniture dealer of the city and got his lowest price 
on kitchen tables. A committee of parents interviewed the alder- 
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man who is at the head of the public property committee and 
secured his approval for the purchase of enough tables for my 
room. They came unfinished. The school carpenter planed 
them and cut the legs so that the tables are of various heights 
to provide for diversity of height among the children. The 
janitor applied a dull finish, and the tables were ready. I like 
them better than kindergarten tables. They are easily moved, 
and each table has a large drawer where the children keep ma- 
terials. Having the drawer to use in common is valuable ex- 
perience for the children. The small groups of four make an 
ideal arrangement. So far as height allows, I seat one slow 
child, two average children, and one of the brighter children 
at each table. Two older girls in the room loaned us small 
rocking chairs. Then, one day, we had a wonderful surprise. 
The school carpenter brought lockers and installed them under 
our north windows, and now we have plenty of room for all our 
material. 

I found four large pictures on the walls and several small 
ones. The small pictures were so tawdry that I threw them 
away. Of the large ones, one was a Madonna, one a picture of 
sheep (both good pictures, well framed), and two were good, 
well-framed pictures of Washington and Lincoln. They were 
hung high. I took them down and put the Washington and 
Lincoln pictures away, bringing them out during February and 
again near Memorial Day, when I hung them /ow, one on each 
side of a bulletin board on which were posted appropriate 
pictures. The other two pictures I hung /ow on spaces between 
windows that by good chance were just wide enough to accom- 
modate them. The distance between the blackboards and the 
floor is just one half of a yard. I bought yard-wide burlap, cut 
it in two along the width, and covered all of the space between 
the blackboards and the floor. This space was used for the 
display of pictures from the teacher’s collection and those con- 
tributed by the children, either cut from magazines or drawn 
with crayons. Of course, these pictures were constantly being 
changed as projects and interest grew. I put strips of burlap 
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above the blackboards. They helped to cover the blackened 
walls and made a background for a permanent border of Mother 
Goose pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith.’ 


One of the writers recently visited a new training-school 
building in connection with a state normal school, the first 
grade of which is furnished with kitchen tables made low 
to accommodate the children. It was a temporary expe- 
dient at first, but the tables proved to be so satisfactory 
that they have been retained as part of the permanent 
equipment. 

With regard to pictures, schools have made some prog- 
ress, but portraits of Froebel are still too often seen on the 
walls of the kindergarten rooms, while Washington con- 
tinues to beam benevolently upon the children in the first 
grade. Although we are yet very much in the dark concern- 


1 Miss Rigney’s description of the wall decorations of the classroom as 
she found it recalls the picture of a schoolroom drawn by Booth Tarkington 
in his story Penrod : 

“Roused from perfect apathy, the boy cast about the schoolroom an 
eye wearied to nausea by the perpetual vision of the neat teacher on the 
platform, the backs of the heads of the pupils in front of him, and the mo- 
notonous stretches of blackboard, threateningly defaced by arithmetical for- 
mule and other insignia of torture. Above the blackboard, the walls of the 
high room were of white, plaster-white with the qualified whiteness of old 
snow in a soft-coal town. This dismal expanse was brokgn by four litho- 
graphic portraits, votive offerings of a thoughtful publisher. The portraits 
were of good and great men, kind men, men who loved children. Their faces 
were noble and benevolent. But the lithographs offered the only rest for the 
eyes of children fatigued by the everlasting sameness of the schoolroom. 
Long day after long day, interminable week in and interminable week out, 
vast month on vast month, the pupils sat with those four portraits beaming 
kindness down upon them.... Never, while the children of that school- 
room lived, would they be able to forget one detail of the four lithographs; 
the hand of Longfellow was fixed, for them, forever in his beard. And bya 
simple and unconscious association of ideas, Penrod Schofield was accumu- 
lating an antipathy for the gentle Longfellow and for James Russell Lowell 
and for Oliver Wendell Holmes and for John Greenleaf Whittier, which 
would never permit him to peruse a work of one of those great New Eng- 
landers without a feeling of personal resentment.” 
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ing children’s preferences so far as pictures are concerned, 
we do know that they enjoy color and the story which the 
picture tells, if it is a story that has meaning and interest 
for them. Portraits of men whose lives can have no sig- 
nificance for the children are certainly inappropriate class- 
room decorations. 


SecTION II. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN FROEBELIAN 
KINDERGARTEN AND OLD-FASHIONED FIRST GRADE 


Changes in curriculum demand changes in materials of 
instruction. — It must be evident to the thoughtful reader 
that a curriculum of the type suggested in the foregoing 
chapters demands instructional materials quite different 
from those in the majority of kindergarten and first-grade 
rooms at the present time. Probably twenty-five years ago 
there were no classrooms to be found equipped with such 
working materials as are now seen in the most progressive 
schools. 

Original kindergarten curriculum required a highly organ- 
ized set of materials. — The chief features of the curricu- 
lum of the original German kindergarten were songs, 
games, and occupations. The first American kindergartens 
naturally used the same curriculum. The early followers of 
Froebel regarded the whole series of materials known as 
gifts and occupations and the particular songs and plays 
planned by him as essential to the complete development 
of young children. These materials and games were be- 
lieved to embody values peculiar to themselves and thus 
to afford the children certain types of experience on no 


1A list of pictures suitable for the kindergarten and the first grade is 
given in the report of the Graphic Arts Committee, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union, 1917. Further information concerning pictures for the walls of class- 
rooms may be secured by addressing The Chicago Public School Art Society, 
539 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


' 
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account to be missed. In speaking of one of these “‘gifts,”’ the 
two-inch cube made of eight one-inch cubes, Froebel says: 


The longer and more profoundly we employ ourselves with 
this first divisible plaything in child life, so much the more mani- 
foldly and symmetrically there unfold themselves in it the prop- 
erties and nature of the outer world in exact proportion to the 
capacities of the child, to his stage of inner and outer develop- 
ment, and to the degree in which that world discloses itself to 
him. And this plaything appears to the child as a key to the outer 
world—as an awakener of his inner world. (7: 120) 


The early kindergartens, then, were equipped with what 
was necessary to carry on the prescribed activities. This 
equipment included, commonly, a piano to accompany the 
singing games, chairs and the large tables previously de- 
scribed, which were used by the children in all forms of 
occupation exercises, the traditional gifts and occupation 
materials, and cupboard space in which to keep them. 

Criticism led to better selection of materials. — G. Stanley 
Hall was one of the first to publish any drastic criticism of 
the gifts and games. In an article published in the Forum 
he says: 


Another cardinal error of the kindergarten is the intensity of 
its devotion to the gifts and occupations. In devising these, 
Froebel showed great sagacity; but the scheme as it left his 
own hands was a very inadequate embodiment of his educational 
ideas, even for his time. He thought it a perfect grammar of 
play and an alphabet of industries; and in this opinion he was 
utterly mistaken. Play and industry were then relatively unde- 
veloped ; and while his devices were beneficent for the peasant 
children in the country, they lead in the interests of the modern 
city child a very pallid, unreal life. For the symbolic method 
that finds everything in everything any random selections could 
readily be made the center of an imposing set of explanations. 
(8: 585) 
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These statements of Dr. Hall, although accompanied by 
others showing deep appreciation of Froebel’s contribution 
to education, were keenly resented by the conservative 
group of kindergartners referred to on page 13. The more 
open-minded teachers, however, began making careful 


A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Compare the structures made with these Froebelian building-blocks with those 
shown in the picture on page 87. These relatively small blocks are four times the 
size of the original blocks 


studies of children’s natural responses to the various or- 
thodox materials when left free to select and use them as 
they chose. Such studies showed that of all the so-called 
gifts the children found the building-blocks most interest- 
ing and valuable when allowed to use them in quantity 
and variety instead of being confined to a single small set 
of perhaps only eight tiny blocks. The several sets of build- 
ing gifts or blocks taken together contain a sufficient num- 
ber and variety of forms to constitute a satisfactory means 
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of construction and expression, but the one-inch and two-inch 
blocks themselves are too small. The careful placing neces- 
sary if structures are to stand calls for a degree of muscular 
control which kindergarten children have not attained. 

Among the occupation materials modgeling-clay proved 
most popular and valuable. The other materials, as in 
the case of the building-blocks, are too small for children 
to use without unduly taxing their eyes or nerves, and 
the products resulting from the prescribed exercises with 
them are not those which lend themselves well to chil- 
dren’s play purposes. 

These difficulties have been overcome, so far as such de- 
sirable processes as building, paper-folding for construction 
purposes, weaving, sewing, etc. are concerned, by enlarging 
the materials and in some cases substituting others more 
durable. Some of these newer materials will be described. 

Similar observations of the children’s responses to games 
and thoughtful efforts to evaluate them have led to the 
selection of more suitable games from traditional and other 
sources, and many collections are now available. 

Old-fashioned first-grade curriculum required little in- 
structional material. — The early kindergarten was stocked 
with an abundance of material, although poorly selected 
according to modern standards. In this respect it was in 
marked contrast with the traditional first grade, which 
was limited, for the most part, to materials for teaching 
reading and writing. This was before the days of the 
recognition by the school of any large responsibility for the 
child’s physical needs and his instinctive demand for varied 
forms of expression. The enriched curriculum of the mod- 
ern first grade, with its varied activities, calls for a supply 
of materials for play and occupation similar to that needed 
by the kindergarten. It demands also a much larger and 
more varied assortment of books for reading. In the fol- 
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lowing section we shall describe some of the newer forms of 
equipment and materials that are needed in order to carry 
on successfully the varied activities which constitute the 
unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum. 


SEcTION III. Unirrep KINDERGARTEN AND Frrst-GRADE 
INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Modern kindergarten generally better equipped than mod- 
ern first grade. — That the modern kindergarten has been 
more successful than the modern first grade in securing 
desirable equipment, as well as needed space, is evidenced 
by the following quotation from the Cleveland survey : 


The working conditions in the kindergartens seem to be favor- 
able. It isa matter of frequent comment by both kindergartners 
and primary teachers that the kindergartners have fewer chil- 
dren to manage than the first-grade teachers and that they are 
better supplied with materials and with space in which to do 
their work. (10: 165) 


The following statement made by a first-grade teacher 
describes a similar condition : 


The building in which I teach has beautifully equipped kin- 
dergartens. The new kindergarten is a very large sunshiny room 
that opens out on a court. It has a bay window across one end 
and many windows on each side. The floor is covered with cork. 
Tables of various sizes are scattered about the room. There are 
also plenty of small chairs and a piano. The blackboards and 
cupboards are low. The color scheme is in brown, tan, and 
cream, and there are attractive pictures on the walls. Every 
kind of occupation work and needed material is furnished. 

The first grades are equipped with forty- eight desks and seats, 
a teacher’s desk, a small table for supplementary reading, a 
phonetic chart, a reading chart, a yardstick, and small cupboards 
for supplies. The teachers have to furnish all materials for oc- 
cupation and project work. 
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The following description of the equipment of a primary 
room in a public school presents an opposite condition 
which is occasionally found : 


Large flag on a standard 
Clock 
Bookshelves filled with different books with sign ‘‘Come and read” 
Four colored Mother Goose pictures, 2 feet by 4 feet, hung as low as 
possible 
The following illustrations, painted by children, around the room: 
1. Red Riding-hood 
. Gingerbread Man 
. Black Sambo 
The Three Bears 
. Jack and Jill 
. Billy Goat Gruff 
. Goldilocks 
. Engine 
g. Skating Scene 
to. Wee, Wee Woman 
A sand-table, filled with moist sand and showing constant use 
Play corner with 
Doll house (rugs and furniture made by the children) 
Doll cradle 
Stand, workbasket 
Tea set 
Little rocker and three small chairs 
Desk 
Easel, with sign “‘Come and paint a picture” 
Individual cupboards for children 
One low cupboard for material 
Seven tables in all: 
1. One table for clay. A large jar of clay kept always moist, cov- 
ered with a damp cloth 
2. One table for weaving 
Looms 
Cardboard 
Wooden 
Cotton roving 
Large spool of warp 


cow Anfhwrs 
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3- One table for paper construction 
Paste 
Construction paper (colored and white) 
Glue 
Crayons 
Cardboard 
Milk-bottle tops 
Scissors, 10 pairs 
Miscellaneous boxes children bring 
4. One table for doll-making 
Samples of dolls 
Colored paper 
Scissors, 10 pairs 
Cardboard 
Yarn 
Spool knitting 
5. Bookmaking table 
Presses, large and small 
Wood block-printing 
Montieth tablets 
6. Workbench table 
Hammers, 8 
Nails 
Saws, 2 
Old wooden and pasteboard boxes 
Vise 
Miter box 
Chisel 
Rulers 
7. One printing-table 
Large press 
Large sheets of paper 
30 little cane-seat chairs in a circle up in front 
An easel with fresco paints in pint jars. Colors: yellow, red, green, 
blue, white, black; gray is made from white and black (11: 36-37) 


In general, it has been easier for the kindergarten than for 
the first grade to get new and different toys and materials, 
because the kindergarten has always required a relatively 
elaborate equipment. This innovation means a change of 
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material, not something entirely new added to what has 
been demanded before. In the first-grade rooms, on the 
other hand, the demand is for far more materials and 
supplies than the school boards have been in the habit of 
providing. 

Many teachers have been so anxious to do work of the 
progressive type that they have spent their own money to 
get the necessary materials. Others, as we have seen, have 
interested friends and parents and have thus secured some 
of the things needed. It is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when school boards can be persuaded to expend 
money as readily for construction materials as for primers, 
readers, and chalk. 

We shall now discuss briefly the necessary instructional 
materials for unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching 
in terms of the purposes which they serve. 

1. Materials for building.— As indicated on pages 81-82, 
the first step in the direction of improving the building- 
blocks of the gift series was to enlarge them to four times 
the original size. Some kindergartners had the courage to 
take them out of the boxes—that is, to break up the 
units—and allow the children to use them in bulk. The 
greatest step, however, was the manufacture of building- 
blocks large enough to make structures which children 
could actually use—chairs large enough for them to sit 

on, houses large enough for them to enter, etc. 

' The following list gives the number and dimensions of 
the blocks and boards which have proved adequate for 
a group of forty children in the University Elementary 
School of The University of Chicago. 


50 blocks, 3 x 3 X 12 inches 50 boards, 1 x 3 x 24 inches 
100 blocks, 3 xX 6 X 6 inches 25 boards, 1 X 3 X 30 inches 
150 blocks, 3 X 6 X 12 inches 25 boards, 1 X 3 X 36 inches 


20 boards, 1 X 3 X 18 inches 15 boards, 1 X 10 X 72 inches 


MODERN TYPE OF BUILDING-BLOCKS 


From a public kindergarten in Butte, Montana 
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Useful accessory building materials are binder or wall 
board, to be used for floors, roofs, and shelves, and fruit- 
crates for making large crude structures. The appearance 
of these structures may often be improved and made more 
realistic by covering them with wrapping-paper, as shown 
in the picture on page 65. 

2. Materials for experimentation, construction, and ex- 
pression.— The discovery and adoption of some new 
material and processes for the kindergarten began about 
twenty-five years ago when a few kindergartners, codp- 
erating with Miss Anna Bryan, principal of the Training 
School of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, began 
experimenting with such material as soft wood, hammer 
and nails, cigar and pasteboard boxes, heavy wrapping- 
paper, soft, easily cut and bent tin, copper wire, button 
molds, etc. One teacher who was working in this school 
recalls vividly her own delight in fashioning a little dump 
cart, brush, and shovel like those used by street-cleaners 
in the neighborhood. A square, rather deep cigar-box was 
used for the cart; a piece of wood, one-half inch in diam- 
eter, nailed to the bottom of the box, served as an axle. 
Button molds were fastened to the ends of this stick with 
large-headed tacks, making wheels which really turned. 
The end of the box was separated from the sides so that it 
could be let down to dump the “refuse.’’ An elastic band 
looped over tacks on the sides of the cart held this piece in 
- place. The shovel was made of a piece of soft tin cut the 
right shape and tacked to a stick of wood which made 
the handle. The street brush was the chef d’ceuvre of the 
whole. It was made of stiff haircloth such as was used to 
face women’s dress skirts at that time. A narrow strip of 
material was raveled, wound about and tacked firmly to a 
small oblong block, and the block was fastened to a handle. 
The haircloth was stiff enough to sweep up lint on a smooth 
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surface, and the resemblance to the real street brush was 
quite perfect. The three toys made a most satisfactory set. 

Of course, these and similar toys were planned for the 
children, and they imitated the models supplied. This is a 
method which we would use sparingly now, but so great was 
the joy of the children over the realness of the products and 
so keen their delight in actually making such toys instead 
of pasting pictures of them, as they had been in the habit 


PART OF THE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
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of doing, that the teachers making these experiments were 
never content to go back to the old “‘occupations” again. 
In the course of time they developed better methods of 
work, methods by which the children were stimulated to 
adapt materials to their own purposes and invent ways and 
means of solving their own problems in construction. 

The example set by the group of teachers in Chicago was 
followed by many other groups, especially in the Middle 
West. As a result of these experiments, continuing over a 
period of twenty-five years, a list of materials and tools for 
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construction, modeling, and drawing is here presented 
which includes, we believe, those that are best adapted to 
the needs of the kindergarten and the first grade. 


a. Materials for woodworking: 
Carpenter’s bench and tools? 
Hammers (best type is the small claw hammer with a flat 
head — not too light) 
Saws (crosscut, No. 8) 
Nail-puller 
Wood file 
Brace and bits of several sizes 
Vise 
Ruler 
Nails (wire, with flat heads and of several sizes) 
Glue 
Sandpaper 
Soft wood: bass, poplar, or white pine; strips of different 
widths and thicknesses and odd pieces from the manual- 
training shop, including circular pieces for wheels 
Fruit-crates, cigar-boxes, chalk-boxes, etc. 
b. Materials and tools for paper construction: 
Construction paper 
Manila paper 
Bogus paper 
Oak tag 
Unprinted newspaper 
Crépe paper 
Tissue paper 
Gilt and silver paper 
Wrapping-paper 
Corrugated paper — saved from packages 
Paper plates 
Paper napkins 
Paper bags — collected and brought by children 


1 The Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City, recommends 
the Sheldon bench. If it is not possible to secure a bench, an ordinary table 
may be used to which two or three vises are attached. For kindergarten 
children such an arrangement, with hammers, saws, nails and nail-puller, 
glue, sandpaper, and the necessary wood, constitutes satisfactory equipment. 
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Paper dolls to be dressed 

Ribbon bolts — supplied free by some dry-goods stores 

Pasteboard boxes — collected by children and teacher 

Milk-bottle tops 

Meat-skewers 

Spools 

Slats — white and colored 

Adhesive tape 

Collar buttons 

Paste and brushes 

Pins 

Paper-fasteners 

Thumb tacks 

String 

Scissors 

Conductor’s punch 

Paper-cutter 

c. Sewing and weaving materials: 

Cloth (substantial, but easily handled, and of different colors 
and designs) 

Thread 

Coarse needles 

Pins 

Scissors 

Thimbles 

Small dolls to dress 

Cotton roving 

Jute 

Strips of cloth for rag rugs 

Strawboard looms made by the children 

d. Modeling materials: 

Clay 

Plasticene 

Sand-table and sand-toys 

Water colors and brushes 

Shellac 

Oilcloth or clay boards’? 

Aprons 


1Tf these are lacking, old newspapers may be used to keep the table or 
floor clean. 
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e. Materials for drawing and painting: 
Crayons 
Water colors 
Fresco paints 
Enamel 
Drawing-paper 
Manila paper 
Unprinted newspaper 
Chalk 
Easels and drawing-boards * 
Paintbrushes of several sizes 


3. Toys for stimulating and carrying forward dramatic 
play. —A large part of the dramatic play and handwork 
of children is directly suggested to them by the toys with 
which they are supplied. A toy wagon will stimulate trans- 
portation plays of one kind or another, and a set of toy 
dishes will suggest housekeeping plays. 

Dolls are a never-ending source of ideas for construction 
and dramatization. Patty S. Hill writes concerning the doll, 


In the simplest sense of the word, the doll is the symbol of 
humanity, and as man and man’s needs, esthetic, domestic, and 
industrial, have been the incentive to all good production in the 
domestic, fine, and industrial arts in society past and present, 
so the dolls which represent humanity in the play life of the 
child have proved to be a most natural incentive to production. 
(9: 7) 


Enough has been said to emphasize the importance of 
‘including a few well-selected toys in the equipment of the 
kindergarten and the first grade, toys which not only sug- 
gest desirable forms of play and occupation but furnish 
in part the means of carrying forward these activities. A 


‘Children do much more expressive work in painting if given a large 
surface, large brushes, and an easel. If easels are not available, paper may 
be fastened to the wall or blackboard so that the pupils may work while 
standing. 
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few of the toys found most valuable for this purpose are 
listed below : 
A screen playhouse! 
Doll furniture: bed, chair, buggy, bureau 
Housekeeping toys: stove and cooking-utensils, dishes, laundry 
sets, broom and dustpan 
Cart 
Wagon 
Wheelbarrow 
Train 
Boat 
Toy animals 
Toys for playing store: scales, money, telephone, cash register 
4. Toys and apparatus that stimulate physical activity.— 
Play is acknowledged to be the best form of physical train- 
ing for little children, and it is often argued that, if left 
free to do so, children will give themselves the needed exer- 
cise. As a matter of fact, however, as Henry S. Curtis has 
pointed out, the “play of small groups of little children 
left to themselves runs mostly to dramatic types.”’ Such 
play is ‘“‘not vigorous enough to give physical training.” It 
is important, then, to provide toys and play apparatus that 
will encourage vigorous physical activity on the part of 
young children. The following serve this purpose well : 
Rubber balls—g4 and 6 inches in diameter 
Bean bags 
Rocking-horse 


Springboard 
Ladder 
1 This is simply a five-part screen with door and windows, similar to the one 
shown on page 146. It may be made at little expense ina manual-training shop. 
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Most of this apparatus should be in the gymnasium or 
on the playground, but its size should be determined by 
the needs of small children. 

5. Materials for musical training.— As we have already in- 
dicated, singing and games requiring piano accompaniment 
have occupied so important a place in the kindergarten pro- 
gram that the kindergarten without a piano is rarely found. 


A ROCKER SEESAW 


The right size for little children. It may be used indoors or on the playground 


The first-grade teacher, on the other hand, considers herself 
fortunate if she has a piano in her room. Recently the phono- 
graph has come into rather general use, and in consequence a 
large number of “educational” records are on the market. 
Other important means of musical training are listed below : 


a. Instruments : 
Piano 
Phonograph and records 
Toy piano 
Toy band instruments: drum, triangles, tambourine, cymbals, 
bells, clappers 
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b. Songbooks: 

BAKER, CLARA BELLE, and Koutsaat, CAROLINE. Songs for the 
Little Child. (Abingdon Press.) 

BENTLEY, Atys. Song Primer. (A. S. Barnes and Company.) 

BROWN, CoRINNE. One and Twenty Songs. (C. Louise Anderson 
Publishing Company.) 

Capy, Carvin. Song Studies for Children. (Clayton F. Summy 
Company.) 

CROWNINSHIELD, ETHEL. Mother Goose Songs. (Milton Bradley 
Company.) 

Damroscu, WALTER, and others. Universal School Music Series, 
Book I. (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 

Gippincs, T. P., and others. Music Education Series, Songs of 
Childhood. (Ginn and Company.) 

Jones, HARRIET B., and BARBOUR, FLORENCE N. Child Land 
in Song and Rhythm, Vols. I and II. (Arthur Schmidt.) 

NEIDLINGER, W. H. Small Songs for Small Singers. (G. Schirmer.) 

Povutsson, Emme, and SmitH, ELEANor. Songs of a Litile 
Child’s Day. (Milton Bradley Company.) 

SCHAEFER, GRANT A. Thirty six Songs for Children. (Birchard 
Company.) 

SmitH, ELEANOR. Modern Music Series Primer (also called A 
‘Primer of Vocal Music). (Scott, Foresman and Company.) 

SmitH, ELEANOR. Song Devices and Jingles. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company.) 

The Progressive Music Series, Teacher’s Manual, Vol. I. (Silver, 
Burdett and Company.) 

c. Collections of games and rhythms: 

Bancroft, JesstE H. Games for the Playground, Home, School, 
and Gymnasium. (The Macmillan Company.) 

Brown, FLORENCE W., and Boyp, Neva L. Old English. and 
American Games. (Saul Brothers.) 

BuURCHENAL, ExizaBetH. Folk Dances and Singing Games. 
(G. Schirmer.) 

CRAWFORD, CAROLINE. Dramatic Games and Dances for Little 
Children. (A. S. Barnes and Company.) 

CRAWFORD, CAROLINE. Folk Dances and Games. (A. S. Barnes 
and Company.) 

CRAWFORD, CAROLINE, and Foce, Evizapetu R. The Rhythms of 
Childhood. (A. S. Barnes and Company.) 
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Forsusu, W. B. Manual of Play. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Hinman, Mary Woop. Gymnastic and Folk Dancing, Vol. III. 
(A. S. Barnes and Company.) 

Horer, Mart R. Music for the Child World, Vol. II. (Clayton 
F. Summy Company.) 

Horer, Mart R. Popular Folk Games and Dances. (A. Flanagan 
and Company.) 

Hyper, Hersert. Rhythms for the Kindergarten. (Clayton F. 
Summy Company.) 

SMITH, GERTRUDE. In Happy Motion. (Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany.) 


6. Equipment and materials for nature experiences. — 
It is important to provide cages or other means for keeping 
rabbits, chickens, birds, etc. for a few weeks at a time; 
window-boxes for growing plants; an outdoor garden 
space and garden plots; and a case in which to keep in- 
teresting nature materials, such as cones, burs, seed pods, 
shells, etc. 

7. Books and other materials for teaching the social skills. 
— There is need for a variety of picture books and story- 
books; a Plymouth Chart; oak tag board on which to 
print; a printing press; a price-and-sign marker; flash 
cards; silent-reading exercises; materials for writing; 
games involving number experiences; etc. The list is too 
long to print in full. Suggestions may be found in refer- 
ences 4 and 5 on page too. We give below a list of books 
only from which choice may be made: 


a. Picture books: 


Bowman, JoHN G. Happy All Day Through. Illustrated by 
Janet Laura Scott. (P. F. Volland Company.) _ 

CROLL; PAULINE. Just for You. Illustrated by Mary R. Bassett. 
(P. F. Volland Company.) 

GREENAWAY, Kate. Marigold Garden. (Frederick Warne & 
Co., Ltd.) 
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Lear, Epwarp. The Bye-Lo Series. Illustrated by Marguerite L. 
and Willard C. Wheeler. (Rand McNally & Company.) 


Handy Pandy Jumping Joan 
Jack and Jill Betty Blue 
Tommy Snooks Jenny Wren 
Hot Cross Buns Cinderella 


The Nonsense A B C's 


MILLER, OLIVE BEAUPRE. Sunny Rhymes for Happy Children. 
Illustrated by Carmen L. Browne. (P. F. Volland Company.) 

Moorg, C. C. ’Twas the Night before Christmas. Illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

STEVENSON, R. L. A Child’s Garden of Verses. Illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Animal World. (Sam Gabriel Sons and Company.) 

Children at Play in Many Lands. Illustrated by John Rae. 
(P. F. Volland Company.) 

Collection of Pictures and Songs. Ulustrated by Randolph Calde- 
cott. (Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd.) 

The Farm Book. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

Goosey Goosey Gander Series (from The Real Mother Goose). 
Tilustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright. (Rand McNally & Com- 
pany.) 

Polly Flinders Tommy Tittlemouse 
Little Jack Horner Our Child’s Favorites 


The Little Mother Goose. Mlustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company.) 

Little Songs of Long Ago. Illustrated by Henriette Willebeek 
Le Mair. (David McKay Company.) 

Mother Goose. Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. (P. F. 
Volland Company.) 

Mother Goose. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

My Book of Birds. (Sam Gabriel Sons and Company.) 

My Book of Pets. Ulustrated by Carmen Browne. (P. F. Vol- 
land Company.) 

Our Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by Henriette Willebeek 
Le Mair. (David McKay Company.) 
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The Railroad Book. Ilustrated by E. Boyd Smith. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

The Real Mother Goose. Illustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
(Rand McNally & Company.) 

The Seashore Book. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

The Three Little Pigs and Tom Thumb. Illustrated by L. Leslie 
Brooke. (Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd.) 


b. Storybooks (illustrated) : 


ADELBORG, Orritia. Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Story of Little Black Quasha. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.) 

BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Story of Little Black Sambo. Ilus- 
trated by the author. (Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 

Brooke, L. Lest1z. The Golden Goose Book. (Frederick Warne 
& Co. td.) 

Brooke, L. Lesuiz. Johnny Crow’s Garden. (Frederick Warne & 
(Con Tics) 

FaBLe, LEONARD. The Gingerbread Man. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogdny. (McBride Nast & Company.) 

GRUELLE, JoHNNY. The Funny Little Man. (P. F. Volland 
Company.) 

GRUELLE, JoHNNY. The Little Brown Bear. (P. F. Volland 
Company.) 

GRUELLE, JOHNNY. Raggedy Andy Stories. (P. F. Volland 
Company.) 

GRUELLE, JOHNNY. Raggedy Ann Stories. (P. F. Volland 
Company.) 

Latuam, A. J. Tales and Tags. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) 

LeFevre, Feuicir&t. The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. 
(Henry Altemus Company.) 

Potter, Beatrix. The Tailor of Gloucester. (Frederick Warne 
& Co., Ltd.) 

Potter, Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Rabbit. (Frederick Warne 
& Co., Ltd.) 

Potter, BEatrix. The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin. (Frederick 
Warne & Co., Ltd.) 


In addition to some of these there should be a variety of the best 
primers and first readers. 
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8. Collections of stories and poetry for the teacher’s use. 
— Below are a few of the many good collections of stories 
and poetry. 


a. Stories: 
ESENWEND, J. B., and Stockarp, Marretta. Children’s Stories 
and How to Tell Them. (The Home Correspondence School.) 
FAULKNER, GEORGENE. Old English Nursery Tales. (Daughaday 
& Co.) 
Grimm, THE BROTHERS. Fairy Tales. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
Grim, THE BrotHers. Household Tales. (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.) 
Jacoss, JosepH. English Fairy Tales. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Jacoss, JosepH. Indian Fairy Tales. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Jounson, Crirton. The Oak-Tree Fairy Book. (Little, Brown 
& Company.) 
Jupp, Mary C. Wigwam Stories. (Ginn and Company.) 
MitcuHert, Lucy Spracur. The Here and Now Story Book. 
(E. P. Dutton & Company.) 
O’Grapy, Atrice, and THroop, Frances. The Story Teller’s 
Book. (Rand McNally & Company.) 
Otcott, F. J. The Red Indian Fairy Book. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) 
ScupDER, Horace E. The Book of Fables and Folk Stories. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
SHEDLOCK, Marte. East Indian Fairy Tales. (D. Appleton and 
Company.) 
THOMSEN, GUDRUN THORNE. The Birch and the Star. (Row, 
Peterson & Company.) 
THOMSEN, GUDRUN THORNE. East o’ the Sun and West o° the 
Moon. (Row, Peterson & Company.) 
Wiccry, K. D., and Smiru, N. A. The Fairy Ring (Popular 
_ Edition). (Grosset & Dunlap.) 
Wiccrn, K. D., and Suiru, N. A. Tales of Laughter (Popular 
Edition). (Grosset & Dunlap.) 
b. Poetry: 
~ CutsHoim, L. The Golden Staircase. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
DELA Mare, WALTER. Peacock Pie. (Henry Holt and Company.) 
-ECKENSTEIN, Lina. Comparative Study of Nursery Rhymes. 
(Duckworth and Company, London.) 
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Lear, Epwarp. Nonsense Books. (Little, Brown & Company.) 

Lucas, E. V. Another Book of Verses for Children. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

Roperts, ExizasetH Mapox. Under the Tree. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Rossetti, CHRISTINA. Sing Song. (The Macmillan Company.) 

SHERMAN, F.D. Litile-Folk Lyrics. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

STEVENSON, R. L. A Child’s Garden of Verses. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Wetsu, CHartes. Book of Nursery Rhymes. (D. C. Heath and 
Company.) 

Wiccin, K. D., and Smitu, N. A. Pinafore Palace. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 

Wicern, K. D., and Smitu, N. A. The Posy Ring. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
CLASS ORGANIZATION AND THE DAILY PROGRAM 


Main divisions of this chapter. — The organization of the 
varied activities that make up the school day of the chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and the first grade must necessarily 
be influenced more or less by such factors as the number 
of children in each class, the number of teachers, the length 
of the school day, the number of sessions, the grouping or 
sectioning of the children, the number of rooms available 
for class use, etc. We shall therefore divide this part of 
our discussion as follows: 

I. General factors in class organization. 
II. Problems suggested by sample daily time schedules. 


SECTION I. GENERAL FACTORS IN CLASS ORGANIZATION 


1. Number and length of daily sessions. a. Kindergarten. 
—It is the common practice in public kindergartens as 
well as in private kindergartens to keep the children in 
school for one session only. In some school systems this 
is a single session for both teachers and children. The 
children are dismissed at noon, and the teachers spend 
part of the afternoon in preparing work for the next day, 
visiting in the homes, and holding mothers’ meetings. 
Since the teachers in such cases do not give as many hours 
to school work as the other teachers in the building, they 
are paid less for their services. There are, however, a few 
exceptions to this practice, especially in cases where the 
kindergarten teacher assists in the primary grades for part 


of the afternoon or does some other teaching in the school. 
TO2 
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Within the last fifteen or twenty years there has been a 
very general movement in the direction of double-session 
kindergartens, with different groups of children in the after- 
noon sessions. With few exceptions, this is the prevailing 
plan today. In districts where two kindergartens are not 
needed in the same school, the teachers are assigned to dif- 
ferent schools for the afternoon. With this lengthening of her 
school day the kindergartner has been paid a salary based 
on the salary schedule for other elementary-school teachers. 

This change from a single to a double session has resulted 
in a shortening of the session. Formerly, when the teacher 
had but one class, the session was from two and one-half 
hours to three hours in length. Now it is from two hours 
to two and one-half hours for each group. There are 
two reasons for this shortening of the school session. The 
kindergartner who works with two different groups of 
children during the school day has a decidedly harder 
task than the first-grade teacher who has the same chil- 
dren both morning and afternoon. Furthermore, if the 
afternoon session is in another school, time must be allowed 
the teacher for traveling from the one school to the other. 

b. First grade. — The prevailing practice in the first grade 
is a two-session day for each group of children. The time 
spent in school by each child is from four to five hours, the 
average being about four and one-half hours. In some 
schools one half of the children are dismissed thirty min- 
utes early in the morning, the other half having a similarly 
shortened session in the afternoon. ‘This plan has the ad- 
vantage of freeing the teacher of all responsibility for one of 
the groups for a half-hour each session, during which time 
she may give her undivided attention to the other group. 

2. Number of teachers in relation to enrollment. a. Kinder- 
garten. — While the number of children per teacher varies 
greatly among kindergartens, it is seldom that one teacher 
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is expected to teach more than twenty-five or thirty chil- 
dren in each session. If the classes are larger than this, an 
assistant or another teacher of equal rank is employed. 
Under favorable conditions of space and equipment two 
teachers can probably direct the activities of fifty children 
of kindergarten age more effectively than one teacher 
can direct the activities of twenty-five children. In large 
cities like New York and Chicago there are usually two 
teachers in every kindergarten. In Chicago these teachers 
are required to enroll one hundred children, fifty each 
session, if as many as that seek admission. The teachers 
are expected to share work and responsibility equally, one 
acting as director and the other as assistant in the morning, 
with the reverse arrangement for the afternoon. 

So seldom do special teachers of art, music, physical 
training, etc. do any teaching in the kindergarten that we 
need not discuss the problem of class organization under 
these circumstances. Something corresponding to depart- 
mental teaching, however, might be, and often is, worked 
out in the kindergarten if one or both of the teachers have 
a special talent. For example, one may be gifted musically, 
and the other may be accomplished in art. It would 
doubtless be advantageous, under such circumstances, for the 
one to direct all the singing and the other all the drawing. 

b. First grade. — In contrast with the plan in the kinder- 
garten, the common practice in the first grade is to have 
-about forty children in each room with only one teacher in 
charge. There are many schools in which even forty-eight 
children are regularly enrolled in each first-grade room, but 
this practice is generally regarded as extremely undesirable. 
In other school systems we find that if the number of chil- 
dren in the first grade exceeds thirty, a second teacher is 
employed. Such a plan is in operation in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, 
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Departmental teaching is found to a limited extent in the 
first grade in certain school systems, most often in such sub- 
jects as music, art, and physical training. Although it is 
only on certain days that the special teachers come, the 
program must be made with reference to these visits. 

The advantages of departmental organization, other 
things being equal, are obvious. No individual can be an 
expert in every line of teaching. If such a subject as music 
or art is taught by a specialist who is at the same time a 
good teacher, it is distinctly to the advantage of the chil- 
dren. Furthermore, the classroom teacher is relieved of re- 
sponsibility for this subject and therefore has more energy 
to give to the other lines of work. The important thing is 
that the two teachers work in such close sympathy that the 
advantages of the helpful correlation of subjects are gained. 

In many kindergarten-first-grade situations, as in a two- 
teacher kindergarten, it would be quite possible to secure 
some of the advantages of departmental teaching by an 
exchange of classes if either the kindergartner or the first- 
grade teacher is unusually successful in directing one or 
more of the activities common to the two grades. Thus it 
might be especially desirable for the first-grade teacher to 
conduct the reading lessons for the advanced kindergarten 
group and for the kindergartner to conduct the plays and 
games or construction work in the first grade. This ar- 
rangement would have the further advantage of giving 
each teacher experience with children of the other grade, 
thus furthering efforts toward unified teaching. The op- 
portunity of utilizing the speciai talents of teachers in this 
way is often lost simply because we are creatures of habit. 

3. Ability grouping or the sectioning of the children. 
a. Kindergarten.— The extent to which the grouping of the 
children in the kindergarten according to maturity and abil- 
ity is possible and desirable depends in a large measure on 
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the number of sessions and the number of teachers in a given 
school. When there are two distinct kindergarten groups, 
one coming in the morning and the other in the afternoon, 
the mentally older children may be enrolled in one group 
and the younger children in the other group. Most 
teachers feel that the older children should be allowed 
whatever advantages there are in attending the morning 
session. It is often a little longer than the afternoon ses- 
sion, and both teachers and children are probably in better 
physical condition during the morning hours and therefore 
able to accomplish more in a given time. When this group 
or part of it is ready for promotion, the places thus left 
vacant may be filled by children who have been attending 
for half a year or more in the afternoon, so that they get 
their share of morning attendance. A few teachers, how- 
ever, take the younger children in the morning, arguing 
that, because they are younger, they should have the 
benefit of morning-session attendance when they are at 
their best. These teachers say that the loss due to attend- 
ance in the afternoon instead of the morning is not so 
serious in the case of the older children as in the case of 
the younger children. 

Even if the children are thus grouped according to 
maturity, it is advantageous, for certain of the activities, 
to group again within the class into at least two divi- 
sions. This is easily done when there are two teachers, one 
responsible for each group. When there is but one teacher, 
it becomes a more difficult problem, and when, as in a one- 
session kindergarten, a single teacher has children varying 
as much as two years in mental maturity, it calls for care- 
ful organization and planning of the activities in order to 
do fairly well by all the children. 

Certain of the characteristic features of the program may 
be carried on to advantage with the entire group. The 
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rhythmic plays and games afford a good example. The 
teacher may so plan these activities that each child may 
participate in only those dances and games that are suited 
to his skill, resting and watching the other children in the 
meantime. Similarly, the language period may, by special 
devices, be adapted to the needs of both four-year-old and 
five-year-old children in a single group, if this is necessary, 
although some occasions should be provided for discussing 
with smaller groups certain of their problems in which the 
other children would not be interested. When it comes to 
activities and projects in relation to community life or 
nature, however, while it is possible to interest all the chil- 
dren in certain aspects of the topic, the work must be so 
organized that the actual planning and doing which are 
required are adapted to the varying interests and powers 
of individual children. This is successfully accomplished 
in two or three different ways. The teacher may discuss 
the general plans with the entire group, perhaps, determin- 
ing with them which parts of the project different small 
groups or individuals will work upon. Obviously interest 
and ability will affect such decisions. If the materials are 
accessible, the children may then be thrown upon their 
own responsibility to go forward with their plans, the 
teacher going from individuals to small groups, giving sug- 
‘gestions and help where necessary. Sometimes there will 
be occasion for the more mature children of the class to 
work together on the same problem under the teacher’s 
leadership. The others may then be started on some occu- 
pation which they are able to carry on alone. At other 
times the teacher will work with the younger group, leav- 
ing the older children to work independently. 

b. First grade. — The first-grade teacher who is employed 
in a small school without a kindergarten and is obliged to 
enroll all entering six-year-old children, or, as in some cases, 
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children of five years, has a problem as difficult as that 
of the teacher in a one-session kindergarten who directs 
children from four to six years of age. She is commonly 
confronted with the problem of dealing with children of 
at least three different levels of achievement. In terms of 
reading, which is generally regarded as the most important 
of the first-grade subjects, these ability groups are made up 
of children who are not ready for reading, or possibly prob- 
lem cases in reading, and slow and bright groups of children 
who are prepared for this subject. This means, therefore, 
that the teacher must, for part of the time, work intensively 
with approximately one third of the class and provide occu- 
pation for the other two thirds of the children which they 
can carry on independently and which will have real value 
for them. ' 

The opposite condition, from the standpoint of possible 
grouping according to ability, exists in the large school 
which has from two to four first-grade classrooms to which 
the children may be assigned according to mental maturity. 
This allows for different IB and IA rooms. But even so, 
the teacher of thirty or forty children, well graded though 
they may be, finds it distinctly advantageous to divide 
them into sections of fifteen or twenty for such subjects as 
reading, phonetics, etc. in order to give more attention to 
individuals. This raises the whole problem of providing - 
occupations—so-called “seat work’’—which have real edu- 
cational value and at the same time may be carried on 
independently and comparatively quietly by the children. 
The teacher of an earlier day was satisfied with anything 
which would keep the children quiet, and hence children 
wasted a tremendous amount of time on so-called ‘busy 
work.” ‘Today teachers are devoting much thought to the 
problem of the profitable use of the time between reci- 
tation periods. They are beginning to realize that “seat 
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work is one of the chief means at the teacher’s disposal 
in the primary school for developing in pupils habits of 
independent, thoughtful work and for carrying out other 
educational aims of the school. It must not be thought of 
as isolated, as something with which to keep a class merely 
busy, but rather as an opportunity for deepening impres- 
sions, for training the pupils in expressing and using ideas, 
and for giving them skill in handling tools.” (7: 128) 


MAKING APRONS TO WEAR IN SCHOOL 


These first-grade children are busy, but they are not engaged in “‘ busy work ” 


In harmony with this ideal, teachers are using “ seat- 
work ” time for giving practice in silent reading, practice in 
solving number problems through puzzles and games, and 
experience in selecting and solving one’s own problems in 
construction or problems growing out of some group 
project which is under way. Through such activities chil- 
dren should gain power in independent thinking and doing. 
It is important in organizing such work that, before giving 
attention to the recitation group, the teacher make sure 
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that each of the other children is ready to engage in some 
profitable activity and that the materials he will need are 
accessible. It is also important that at the end of the 
period the teacher examine each child’s work, or through 
group conference discuss it, so that the child may have the 
benefit of criticism and the stimulus to correct or improve 
his effort. 


SEcTION II. PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY SAMPLE 
Datity TIME SCHEDULES 


In order to illustrate some of the problems involved in 
making the daily program, we shall present three kinder- 
garten programs and three first-grade programs, note some 
of the similarities and differences within each group, and 
compare the two groups. These programs were furnished 
in each case by the teachers or supervisors using them. 

1. Kindergarten programs. a. West Waterloo, lowa. — One 
teacher; two sessions; twenty to thirty children in each 
half-day session; children entered at five years of age. 


0:00=.0.20) Pree Dlaiy 2) a. a en meee meen nen nD OOETTTUT eS 
9.20-— 9.40 Gonversation® 2. . .. 2 | . . 20 minutes 
9.40-10.15 Supervised occupations’ ....... . 35 minutes 
r0.1s-10.30 Games .. . 1S, eee ES minutes 
10.3¢-10.40 Lunch and et Teve ee ee ee eee Ouninctes 
TOA O==O.5O.UNEUSIC Wey 2) 0 ee CORT UCES 
SeLOMSO— Tas Ni tii ee ee eee Slo omInULeS 
I1.05-11.25 Conversation and stories Ses eee OLminiites 
TI 25-00. sOuLMisimissal yu 8 gas rere Hey A es MINES 


b. Chisholm, Minnesota. —'Two teachers; two sessions; 
thirty children in each session, all five years of age. 


H.0o- G30 Freeplay. 0. io ge ee etait es 
9.30- 9.45 Rhythms - .-. a4. s-. TS5-minutes 
9.45-10.05 Conversation and iterature oSt e eae ECON OIMUTES 


Related tg community-life topics, hygiene, nature study, or art work 
of any kind, 
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Meer ee en rae Cea ketal ee Sa See ee Sominutes 
ToO.7e-10.20, Music... . ee eer eeromminutes 
10.20-10.45 Supervised pccnaatianen ee we ee eee eceminites 
TEAS 22.00 (GAM ek st > ee ss 658 Minutes 


c. University Elementary School, The University of Chicago. 
— Two teachers; one session; thirty-eight children, four to 
six years of age. 


B.45— 9.15 self-chosen activity *.. 5... =... . 30 minutes 

§.15—-9.30 Rhythmic play’ . . 2. 2). 2. 2s . 8 minutes 

@30— O40 Recessiand lunch . :4..: ..,.. 5 ro minutes 

9.40-10.00 Conversation’. . . eae ee eeO minutes 

10.00-10.45 Supervised eet ae . 45 minutes 
10.45-11.15 Outdoor plays and games, excursions, oe . 30 minutes 
i265 thco uetoup tyme) - 9 8 ae ee. a ES mIMUtEs 
Group bee tteranite pans eee gee) eSuminiutes 

ET 30-1545 Groupyi. literatures (4 ee 6 ys a 5) minutes 
Grodpe be musicn. i 2) eee es 1 TS aninutes 


Time allotment with reference to length of session and 
type of activity.—In each of these programs we have a 
session differing from the other sessions in length, the first 
being two and one-half hours, the second two hours, and 
the third three hours long. All three programs provide for 
about the same activities, but the time allotment varies. 
The first program, for example, allows a total of forty 
minutes for conversation and stories, while the second 
program gives but half that time to these activities. The 
time devoted to games, rhythmic plays, and music is the 
same in these two programs, but the first is more generous 
in the time allotted to constructive occupations, while the 
second gives more time to free play or self-chosen occupa- 
tions. That all three programs provide a period of twenty 
to thirty minutes during which the children are encouraged 
to find for themselves and pursue, with a great deal of 


1 Related to community-life and nature-study interests, health habits, etc. 
Two groups in different rooms. 
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independence, some form of occupation or play indicates a 
growing recognition of the value of such a period as one 
means of developing initiative, independence in thinking 
and working, and ability in making social adjustments. 

In the third schedule, which includes three hours, the 
extra thirty minutes are distributed between the occupa- 
tions period and the games period. It should be noted in 
regard to the latter that it is an outdoor period, supervised 
by the teacher, instead of the ordinary recess. In neither 
of the other programs do we find provision for an outdoor 
recess. This is a common, but serious, omission in kinder- 
garten programs. The teachers seem to feel that in giving 
two periods to games and rhythmic plays they are doing 
justice to the children’s demand for physical activity, fail- 
ing to realize the need for exercise in the open air. 

The first and third programs allow thirty-five and forty- 
five minutes, respectively, for supervised occupations of one 
sort or another. This is in harmony with a growing convic- 
tion on the part of many teachers that a relatively long 
period for projects in construction is desirable in order that 
the children may have time to solve the problems involved 
and develop good habits of work. This long period is espe- 
cially desirable during the middle and latter part of the year, 
for by that time the children have discovered some of the 
possibilities of various materials and have become con- 
‘scious of their power to express their ideas through them. 

An activity which is carried on in the kindergarten of the 
University Elementary School of The University of Chicago, 
but which is not shown in the third program, is the teaching 
of reading to a group of the more mature children who are 
ready for specific instruction in it. Such a group is usually 
organized about the first of February. The time allotted to it 
is the first fifteen minutes of the morning. The teaching is 
done by the director of the kindergarten. From the beginning 
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of the school year, however, frequent occasions are found for 
some incidental teaching of reading in connection with the 
activities specifically mentioned in the daily program. 
There is evidence in all the programs that attention has 
been given to the alternating of physical play with subjects in 
which mental activity is required. The general arrangement 
of the first and third programs seems somewhat superior to 
that of the second program in this respect, however. The 
occupations period, which should call for considerable think- 
ing on the part of the children, is placed relatively early in 
the session. It is followed by a games period, thus allowing 
for exercise and relaxation before the final activities of the 
morning represented by singing and listening to stories. 
Another point worth noting in these two programs is the 
fact that the conversation period is followed immediately by 
the occupations period and that a large part of the content 
for both is supplied by the community-life, nature-study, 
and health topics of the curriculum. Such an arrangement 
conserves time and utilizes interest to advantage. 
Curriculum units versus the daily program. — Some readers 
who have followed our discussion systematically may be 
puzzled to understand where the various elements in the 
curriculum which we discussed in Chapter IV find places in 
the daily program which we have roughly outlined. Of the 
many subdivisions of the curriculum content mentioned 
in that chapter, only language expression (conversation) 
and the various recreational activities are specifically 
indicated in the main headings of the daily programs, 
although in the footnotes the study of social life and health 
activities are also mentioned. We can only say here that 
certain other phases of the curriculum, especially arith- 
metic and civic-moral training, are specifically provided 
for in the organization of the instruction although not 
assigned special periods in the kindergarten program. The 
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same contrast between the units in which we worked out 
our curriculum content and the titles found in the daily 
program appears in a different form in the sample first- 
grade programs to which we shall now turn our attention. 

2. First-grade programs. a. West Waterloo, Iowa. — One 
teacher; thirty to thirty-five children, who attend both 
sessions. 


g.00- 9.10 Opening exercises .......... . 1Iominutes 

b.to=-o.20 B, phonetics 9. & 2-44 6 sed easre = 20 mutes 

Avseat Work” vects & © .1ot- eh et eee Petites 

9:20= "0.340 Bo seat work *).-. 0) fleece oe ae ities 

A DHOHELICS ewe) Pa meen) 2 ee eh OEE 

O.30S8@x5 (MUSIC Wey. 4 c.)ra een ts ee eee ke 

Orig 10,008 VV tine oe en eee eee STN Ces 

10.00-10.20 Physical ane. yer he te eee en eee oO TNA cTEeS 
10.20-10.30 Drinks, lunch, toilet, ete eee ee TO ances 
TO,30-10:50° breading eeu). 2 So Seee eee ee ee eC ULE tes 
A. seatowork tl, 3 2-4..4 & be ee) Ca tes: 

10.50-11.10 B, seat work’. ............ 20minutes 
CORN on A ek eR Se Be  elemeanaites 

ThTO-in3o. Number games =.) .) 2 le 6s i eco TATNULeS 
ik regis (COMIN | Phe ke eee ee OUInInTI Tes 

1.35- 1.55 Constructive becupations” ou en eek SO EMIITTLES 

1.55- 2.10 Language and literature ....... . 415 minutes 

2 TOmn2.20)\ GAMES = nuns 2 eee eo mn Les 

2.20- 2.30 Drinks, lunch, toilet, oc oe en een eo UNINtEs 

fo Veep leyadencubiye ey Gee een oy  5 6 4 no  Poeliamniatotnes: 

A, seat‘work? ... 5. 9o5h 28. 8 eo minutes 

g.50= 3.10; B, seat work.) oS ieene ee amen Gees 

ApYeading” ... 2. 4.4.5 goal Seles Seo minutes 

gor Sige: Free plays, ys c00 os ove een seer ae ares 


‘Free choice of materials and occupations is allowed at least once a day 
during the undirected seat-work period. 

2 The period devoted to constructive occupations follows the line of 
thought developed in the conversation which immediately precedes it. This 
may include community-life topics, nature study, hygiene, or art work of 
any kind. 
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b. Hammond, Indiana. — Grade IB. Group I, very good 


independent readers ; 


III, problem cases in reading. 


9.00— 6.25 
9-25- 9.30 
9.30- 9.45 
9-45—-10.00 


I0.00-10.05 
10.05—I0.25 
10.25-10.40 


10.40-10.55 
10.55—I1.00 


II.OO-I1.15 
EES 0 0.40 


EOO— 2555 I 
Ba 
niet to aas Bis 
Ey 255 
Pa A eA 
BZ 02,50 
2.50- 3.05 
SOS StS 


Free play . 

Conference . 

Word study . 

Groups I and II, ae ork 
Group III, reading 

Milk lunch . 

Recess . : 

Groups I and Il, oat are 
Group II, bain : 

Group I, reading 


Groups II and III, seat ae 


Games . 
Writing 
Special help . 


Music 

Supervised ees p 
Community life and Han 
Recess . 

Drawing 

Language . 

Story hour 

Special help . 


Group II, average readers; Group 


25 minutes 

5 minutes 
I5 minutes 
I5 minutes 
I5 minutes 

5 minutes 
20 minutes 
15 minutes 
15 minutes 
15 minutes 
I5 minutes 

5 minutes 
I5 minutes 
15 minutes 


15 minutes 
25 minutes 
15 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
15 minutes 
15 minutes 
10 minutes 


c. University Elementary School, The University of Chicago. 
—Grade IB. Thirty children. 


8.45- 9.15 
9.15- 9.35 
9-35- 9-55 


9.55-10.15 


Language and literature 
Assembly . 
Individual fastraction: 


Group I, reading 
Group II, games . 
Group I, games 


Group II, reading .. . . Daily . : 


M., W., F. 


Mi bi Alar, 
Rig tht Cet aac; by uearpe kas. 9 
Daily. . 
IDFnthigns 


30 minutes 
30 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 


1 Entire class distributed in various small groups, with strong readers as 


leaders. 
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10.15-10.45 Self-chosen occupations and 
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individual instruction MM. Wa 3 2g6 minutes 

10.15-10.30 Group I, music Ahi, Tay Noe 2 Gets rooubaquines 

Group II, writing “itis ohh E eee ons) TOTES 

10.30-10.45 Group I, writing. ... . Tos, Dies Besse 6s) minites 

Group II, music. . Shoe Abseadh, ins simabiay res 

I0.45-11.00 Recess . Datlyaee = I5 minutes 
II.00-11.30 Community fen or Spatire 

study ee Waivers 30 minutes 

II.30-12.00 Supervised ecaations we. ADEN. 30 minutes 


First-grade programs add special periods for reading, 
writing, number, etc. — Practically all the activities appear- 
ing in the kindergarten programs are represented in these 
first-grade schedules. In addition, we find definite time 
allotments for reading, phonetics, word study, writing, and, 
in one case, number in the form of number games. In the 
case of the public schools, with their longer school day, 
these additional subjects are easily provided for. In the 
University Elementary School, however, the first-grade 
school day is only fifteen minutes longer than the school 
day of the kindergarten. Time for the reading and writing 
periods is secured by scheduling certain subjects, such as 
music and rhythm, for two or at most three days a week. 

Some first-grade programs include spelling, but the tend- 
ency is to omit it as a special subject in the first grade 
until rather late in the year, on the ground that the chil- 
dren’s need for spelling appears in connection with their 
own writing and may be satisfied there. Similarly, some 
first-grade programs omit number or arithmetic, providing 
for it in connection with games, construction, etc. 

Distribution of time by subjects in fifty American cities. — 
Before discussing the time allotments represented in the 
typical programs, we may call attention to the table on 
page 117. This table is arranged to show the average amount 
of time given to the different subjects in the first grade in 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TIME BY SUBJECTS IN THE FIRST 
GRADES OF FIFTY AMERICAN CITIES (1914) 


SuBJEcT 


NuMBER OF CITIES 
AVERAGE ALLOT- 
MENT IN Hours 
PER YEAR! 
AVERAGE ToraL 
RECITATIONS? 
Lowest NuMBER 
or Hours 
Hicuest NuMBER 
oF Hours 
AVERAGE ALLorT- 
MENT IN MiIn- 
UTES PER WEEK 
AVERAGE ALLOT- 
MENT IN MIN- 
UTES PER Day 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Opening exercises . .. . 
Reading, including phon- 
ics, literature, dramat- 
ics, story-telling, memo- 
rization of poems . . .| 50 | 266 | 30.6 | 100 | 570 | 4r2 | 82.4 
Language, including com- 
position, grammar, punc- 
tuation, pronunciation, 
WOEG'StHdy?. se = =. =| 47° | 95 8.6 | 20 200) || LEO "23-2 


aN 
Os 
0» 
[ore) 
H 
n 
{o) 
w 
a 
Ne) 
lanl 
Lal 
co 


Spelling? Bore ae. ee 95 54 CHEN || Sid) 180 84 | 16.8 
PerMmAnsShipy teense (ss cies 7o ||) 450 0:7) |30 67 TA | Bige 
Portnmenem 25. sons. || «3S. || 60 6.9 | 16 180 93 | 18.6 
CEPEADHY Fs), @ = © © 6 | 16 | 2.8 6 30 25 5-0 
History, including civics .| 13 | 27 20 9 50 42 8.4 


Science, including nature 
study, elementary sci- | 
ence, physiology, hygiene | 37 | 37 | 4.3 | 13 140 ee || sigh 

Drawing, including picture- 


study art,etc.. ....| 40 | 98 | 11.3 | 20 OS) 526 30.4! 
Mamieieagey 5 one es | AGN. [eS Goal ors 67 70 | 14.0 
Manual training, including | | 

industrial training, hand- | 

Or ee | a ae AO | LS 100 65 | 13.0 
Physical training, including 

gymnastics, folk dancing | 43 AG Wenn Z| 26 DLT wr | TA,2 
IRGCessies ea wea Pes. a sult) 37, yf Minar all. ee nipfosall macse oy fo) 
Miscellaneous, including | 

unassigned time, study .| 18 | 76 |. . .| 15 2g3 | 115 23,6 


1 Only cities giving allotments considered. 
2 Reckoned on the sum of the average allotments in recitation subjects, 
only cities giving allotments considered. 
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fifty representative cities in the United States in 1914. The 
figures in columns 2-6 are taken directly from a tabulation 
by Henry W. Holmes (4: 26). The figures in column 7 are 
derived, as suggested by Professor Holmes, by dividing the 
average number of hours given to each subject by the 
average number of weeks in which the schools in these 
fifty cities are in operation — 38.75 — and then reducing 
to minutes. The figures in column 8 represent the corre- 
sponding figures in column 7 divided by 5. For comparison 
with the three sample programs, columns 2 and 8 are the 
most useful. For example, from these we learn that thirty- 
five of the fifty cities taught spelling in the first grade and 
devoted on the average 16.8 minutes a day to it. “A special 
difficulty arises in interpreting the data on reading, since 
we do not know whether the average of 82.4 minutes per 
day represents the total time in reading for the two or 
three sections into which the pupils are usually divided 
in this subject or whether it indicates the time for one 
section. 

Relative time allotment to reading in the three typical 
programs. — The two public-school programs reproduced 
allow more time for reading, including word study, pho- 
netics, etc., than for any other single subject, one of them 
providing fifty minutes per day for each section, the other 
fifty-five minutes. In the study represented by the table 
on page 117, reading is given more time than any other 
subject; in fact, it is the only subject common to all of 
the fifty cities. We cannot compare the figures with those 
in our typical programs, however, because reading in the 
study of the fifty cities includes literature, dramatics, etc. 
But it is probable that our typical programs more nearly 
represent the average time now devoted to reading by 
each group in the first grade than does the average for 
fifty cities in 1914. 
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The problem of independent occupation or seat work. 
— The time during which some of the children must be 
working without the direct supervision of the teacher 
varies in these programs according to the number of 
periods during which the children are grouped on the basis 
of ability and the number of these ability groups. In the 
West Waterloo schedule there are three such periods. Dur- 
ing at least one of these periods the children may choose 
their occupations. The time may be spent in continuing 
work on problems started during the free-play time or 
during the supervised-occupations period, or it may be 
spent at the reading table or the blackboard or in any 
profitable occupation which is not of a sort to disturb 
the class reciting. The other seat-work periods may be 
given to assigned practice exercises in silent reading, num- 
ber games, etc. In the Hammond schedule we find that, 
while provision is made for three different levels of ability 
in reading, there are but two periods for each group during 
which provision for independent occupation must be made. 
In the Chicago program, on the other hand, a special 
teacher of music or games is in charge of the group not 
working with the classroom teacher; therefore there is no 
necessity for providing seat work. 

Self-chosen occupation. — In marked contrast with the 
time allotments in fifty American cities, all three of the 
programs reproduced allow the children some time during 
which they may select their own occupations. This is in 
addition to a similar opportunity offered by certain of 
the seat-work periods. All the children enjoy this so-called 
“free-play”’ or ‘‘free work” period together. They need 
not limit their selections to quiet occupations. In thus 
scheduling a time for self-chosen activity the first grade 
is following the example of the modern kindergarten. 
Teachers of both grades recognize the importance of giving 
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the children opportunity and encouragement to initiate 
and carry forward individual projects, to solve the prob- 
lems which such projects present, to organize themselves 
for group enterprises, and to settle their own differences. 
Through such experiences children grow in self-dependence, 
social adaptability, power to codperate with their compan- 
ions, etc. The teacher is there to see that neither time 
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These children are choosing their own occupation 


“nor material is wasted and that all the children are engaged 
in occupations which are both pleasurable and profitable. 

Provision for social studies. —It is interesting to note 
that all three programs provide definitely for such content 
subjects as community life, citizenship, and hygiene. The 
content material for supervised occupation and drawing is 
commonly furnished by these social subjects. That they 
are relatively new subjects in first-grade curriculums is 
apparent when we examine the table on page 117. Here 
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we find that only thirteen out of fifty cities give any time 
to history and civics and that these allow an average of 
only 8.4 minutes per day. These subjects furnish the best 
means of giving insight into social life, the importance of 
which, from the beginning of the child’s school experience, 
was emphasized in Chapter IV. 

Language, literature, music, and games. — Music and 
literature or story-telling are definitely provided for in all 
three programs. Music has been a part of most first-grade 
programs for many years. Forty of the fifty cities repre- 
sented in the table on page 117 allow an average of fourteen 
minutes a day for music. Literature as a special subject has 
not in the past been so commonly scheduled in first-grade 
programs. There have sometimes been memorization of 
poems as part of the opening exercises and some story- 
telling in connection with the reading period, but a story- 
telling period, during which the children may listen to 
carefully selected, well-told stories for the mere joy which 
such experience gives, has too often been overlooked in the 
first-grade program. 

As for language, it is commonly argued that, since it is 
an essential feature of practically every phase of school 
work, it needs no special period. We feel, however, that in 
the first grade, as in the kindergarten, a time during which 
any and all topics of interest to the children may be dis- 
cussed affords an opportunity for training and practice in 
oral expression that is a necessary supplement to the prac- 
tice which accompanies other exercises. It seems to us a 
much more effective means for training the children in 
correct usage than the so-called “language games” com- 
monly used for this purpose. 

The programs do not in every case give information 
regarding the forms which physical education takes. We 
believe that these should be altogether of the play type, 
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NUMBER OF MINUTES PER WEEK BY GRADES ALLOTTED TO 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


3 GRADES 
SuBJECT 
I x |) 0a | w |v | ve | val] vm 
| | | | | 
Minutes | 127 | 136 | 153 | 174 | 180 | 187 | 199 | 206 
Teuguage {Re cities | 42} 44] 45| 46| 47| 47] 41| 35 
: Minutes 430 | 413 | 339 | 250 | 185 | 165 | 146 | 140 
ee {xe cities | 47| 47| 47| 47| 47] 47] 47] 35 
: Minutes ZO STOO | OG Sen OZ y 73 
Spelling ey cities | 24] 45 | 46 46| 46] 46] 4o| 34 
: Minutes | 74| 77| 78| 80] 79] 77| 68] 63 
Rounacaup {Ne cities | 44) 45) 47) 47| 47) 47| 39) 33 
- . f Minutes 96 | 143 | 193 | 206 | 2rz | 212 | 222 | 211 
oO He a No. cities | 32 | 48 | 48| 48] 48| 48| 42 36 
; Minutes 54| 69] 65| 89 | ror | 110 | 152 | 167 
ti oye | | 
tony es cities | 15] 15| 22] 29| 40] 41] 41 | 36 
Cisies fates le 49.) $5) 54)| agm)) esa 4557 “yo ose 
No. cities Q| Io} so] 20} ¥2) 13] 14) 7a 
h ae 45| 50]} 76 143 159 166 | 152 | 137 
Geography No. cities r2| 13] 37 AG AN Caza) 38a 22 
Science Minutes 49| 49] 52| 48] 48] 49] 54] 62 
No. cities 22] 93) 291 24) ae) 2x | 274 “26 
: Minutes 38| 39] 40] 41] 49] 48] 48] 40 
yee oe cities 20| 20] 22] 26| 27] 27] 22] 19 


Physical training { Minutes 102} 99} 99 | 100 | 100 
No. cities | 43] 43| 49] 44] 44/°43| 37| 32 


: f Minutes o| 83] 89] 70| 85| 85} 88| 

d pl tes 9 63 | 09 LONE OS I QS 79 
Sepeeee pay LNo. cities T2)|| C2 eexo: | ero GO| ss ey 
Menecc eess 129)|(2os" snes ears | Torr | txt | DO Toe 

No. cities 2| 42] 42] 41r]| 40 | 40] 33] 2 
Todiiciial erie eae 60| 60} 60| 67] 70| 81 | 103 | 109 
No. cities 18| 18] 20 | 22] 35] 39 38 | 36 
Dene Minutes OX | “Og POR SS ee Sei eer ONL eon 
6 No. cities 47| 47] 47| 48] 48] 48] 42] 36 
iNHRSE Minutes 7i) 74) FA) Veh Fou, eS: 27) |) 70: 
No. cities | 49) 49] 49| 49| 49| 49| 43] 36 
Opening exercises { Minutes 60} 59] 59] 50] 54] 55] 55] 54 


No. cities 4r| 41] 41 ato NAO les 4a est 
Aiccallaneone il Minutes 88| 74] 81] 80] 83] 84] 80] 75 
| No. cities 2 owl metoy || tie lh ie || ecfoyl| aes) xe) 


This table should be read as follows: Forty-two cities teach language in 
Grade I for an average of 127 minutes per week ; 44 cities teach it in Grade IT 
for an average of 136 minutes per week ; etc. 
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including active outdoor games, play with apparatus and 
toys, and rhythmic games and dancing. For all these 
activities the recess period is not enough. There should be 

at least one other period of fifteen minutes or more devoted 
to this type of activity. 

A recent study of time allotments. — The table on page 
122 represents a study of time allotments in forty-nine 
cities of more than 100,000 population reported by F. C. 
Ayer (2: 143). We suggest that the reader compare the 
figures for Grade I of this study with those of Holmes and 
also with the time allotments in the sample first-grade pro- 
grams presented on pages 114-116. 

Conclusion of Part I.— As indicated in Chapter I, our 
consideration of the unification of kindergarten and first- 
grade teaching was planned to give teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents a general understanding of the broad 
features of this unification movement. To accomplish this 
purpose, we have discussed the history of the movement, 
its social and psychological objectives, the selection and 
psychological organization of the unified curriculum, the 
provisions for suitable physical conditions and equipment, 
and class organization and the daily program. We shall 
now turn our attention to a detailed discussion of the proces- 
ses involved in the several types of learning represented by 
the varied activities of the kindergarten and first-grade 


curriculum. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
INTRODUCTION TO PART II 


Scope of Parts I and II. — In Part I we gave the reader a 
general view of the workings of the unified kindergarten 
and first grade through a discussion of the history, pur- 
poses, curriculum, and program of the unified organization. 
In Part II we shall consider the detailed teaching and learn- 
ing processes involved in the varied activities that our cur- 
riculum outlines. Since the pupils carry on many different 
and contrasting mental processes as they pass through the 
various phases of the curriculum (note, for example, the 
difference between the acquiring of motor skill in hand- 
writing and the enjoyment of a poem in literature), we have 
entitled Part II “Types of Learning.” This enables us to 
emphasize the variety of learning processes involved and 
the need for careful study and organization of the corre- 
sponding teaching processes. Thus, in teaching pupils to 
understand social life we must have clearly in mind the 
processes by which they acquire social ideas that are clear, 
vivid, organized, recallable, usable, etc. On the other hand, 
in teaching pupils to write we must understand the part 
played by imitation, trial and accidental success, etc. in 
motor learning in order that we may properly direct the 
pupils’ efforts. 

Outline of types of learning. — In outlining the types of 
learning we shall follow the order which seems best suited 
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to the purposes of clear exposition. Hence we shall begin 
with a discussion of learning to understand social life, since 
this introduces us to much of the detailed content of the 
curriculum and illustrates how various processes, such as oral 
expression, problem-solving (including project teaching), 
etc., are practiced. The order of discussion is shown in 
the following outline : 


TYPES OF LEARNING 


. Understanding social life. 

. Practice in expressing and communicating ideas. 
. Problem-solving and project teaching. 

. Recreational activities. 

. Forming health habits. 

. Civic-moral ideals and habits. 

. Understanding and using numbers. 

. Beginning oral and silent reading. 

. Learning to write and to spell. 
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CHAPTER Ix 
UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIFE 


BEGINNING A LIBERAL ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Scope and organization of the chapter.— In our earlier 
chapters we had frequent occasion to refer to the impor- 
tance of teaching pupils to understand contemporary social 
life. This need has been strongly emphasized in recent 
educational discussions, and some of the most important 
publications and national committees have been concerned 
with the problem of organizing the social studies (civics, 
economics, geography, history, etc.) so as to give pupils a 
clearer understanding of the social life of today. It will 
probably not be long before a liberal education will be 
conceived as one which gives sympathetic insight into 
contemporary civilization. To understand thoroughly the 
intricate interaction of domestic, economic, civic, ethical, 
and religious forces in our complex, interdependent social 
life of today calls for a lifetime of specialized study. At 
best, the brief period of compulsory education (usually up 
to fourteen or sixteen years of age) can only introduce the 
pupil to some of the more important aspects of social life. 
Hence it behooves us to employ fruitfully all the time 
that the school can afford for this important form of educa- 
tion and to begin in the kindergarten and the first grade to 
give pupils true and clear ideas of domestic and community 
life. In the present chapter we shall show how this can be 


done. In order to give the reader a concrete notion of the 
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actual teaching processes, we shall begin with some de- 
tailed descriptions of the work and play of the pupils and 
then take up some of the more general problems involved. 
Hence the chapter will be divided into the following 
sections. 
I. Examples of pupils studying community life. 
A. General picture of a kindergarten studying homes, 
stores, and other social units. 
B. Detailed description of kindergarten activities in 
building a miniature town. 
C. First-grade study of farm life epitomized in an as- 
sembly project. 
II. Psychological justification of activities and devices 
illustrated in Section I. 
III. Constructing a kindergarten first-grade curriculum for 
understanding social life. 
A. Further social units for the curriculum. 
B. The systematic organization of the curriculum in 
the social studies. 
C. The scientific selection of curriculum content in 
the social studies. 


SECTION I. EXAMPLES OF PUPILS STUDYING COMMUNITY 
LIFE 


A. General Picture of a Kindergarten studying Homes, 
Stores, and Other Social Units 


Children from cultivated homes. — The pupils who partici- 
pated in the examples to be described were enrolled in the 
University Elementary School of The University of Chicago. 
For the most part they came from cultivated homes. Some 
of them lived in individual dwellings, and others lived in 
apartment houses. Many of the fathers were professional 
men or business executives. 
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Studies of homes and stores. Kindergarten equipment 
suggests imitative household plays. — When the children who 
are enrolled in the kindergarten first come to this school, 
they find an attractive room which contains, among other 
things, many suggestive toys and play materials, such as 
dolls, dolls’ beds, chairs, dressers, toy housekeeping uten- 
sils, toy trains and wagons, large building-blocks, clay 
and plasticene, paper, scissors and paste, drawing-paper 
and crayons, a sand-table, etc. The children are encour- 
aged to play freely with these things for the first few days, 
selecting their own materials and toys. After they have 
had time to become acquainted with different materials and 
have discovered some of their possibilities, the teacher may 
take up one or more forms of play which have been initiated 
by the children and by tactful suggestions lead to definite 
organization of the activities in the form of objective proj- 
ects. For example, one year some of the children became 
interested in playing on the floor with the large building- 
blocks. They experimented wth the blocks for a day or 
two, and finally one child made a chair. This suggested 
other furniture to her and the other children, and soon all 
were making chairs, tables, beds, and stoves. These were 
large enough for the children themselves to use. 

Teacher suggests representation of various types of rooms. — 
When the children began to encroach on one another’s 
territory the teacher drew lines on the floor to mark off each 
child’s space from that of his neighbors. This suggested 
rooms to the children. As the spaces were in a row, the 
teacher suggested that they represent different rooms in the 
same house. This led to a discussion of the necessary rooms 
and the proper furniture for each, which was straightway 
made. One boy put up partitions of blocks. 

Grocery-store construction suggested by teacher's question. — 
The “dramatic” play stimulated by the kitchen and 
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dining-room in this playhouse suggested the need for 
cooking-utensils. The teacher supplied plasticene, and all 
the children experimented with it, turning out in the course 
of time some boiling-kettles, teakettles, a rolling-pin, cups, 
and plates. Suddenly one boy said to a little girl, “I'll 
make you some peas to boil in your pot,” and proceeded to 
roll numberless little spheres of plasticene. The teacher 
took this opportunity to ask where one might get other 
things which are needed in cooking. This suggested to the 
children the idea of building a grocery store, and two of the 
boys proceeded to construct one. The other children dis- 
cussed the result, and in the light of their criticism the 
structure was finally improved so as to serve more satis- 
factorily the purposes of a grocery store. The miniature 
store was stocked with fruits and vegetables made of clay. 
It was soon discovered that the store was going to be too 
small to hold all the things that a grocer has for sale, where- 
upon it was decided to use all the blocks and make one big 
store. 

A large screen playhouse used by one group. — While these 
children were carrying on the project described, the play 
of another group was suggested by the dolls and a screen 
playhouse which the teacher supplied. These children used 
the larger “floor” blocks pictured on page 131 to make 
furniture for this house. The beds, tables, chairs, etc. were 
- large enough to be used by the children themselves. Smaller 
ones were made for the dolls. The beds needed bedding, and 
the windows needed curtains. Some pictures were drawn 
and hung on the walls. In the meantime housekeeping 
plays involving bed-making, sweeping, dusting, and cook- 
ing were going on. Bread, cookies, and cake were molded 
of clay and baked in the toy oven made of blocks. The 
children folded napkins of paper and cut and decorated 
paper doilies which they used in the dining-room plays. A 
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real tea-party necessitated a trip to a grocery to buy some 
food, and thus interest in the grocery was initiated. 

Large grocery store equipped. — Both groups then united 
in building, equipping, and stocking the large store. The 
development of this project required a second excursion 
to get ideas concerning interior arrangement, the stock 
carried, the window display, and the process of buying and 


INTERIOR OF SCREEN PLAYHOUSE 


The table, chairs, and sideboard are made of large “‘ floor” blocks 


selling. It supplied motive and incentive for a variety of 
manual activities from which problems suited to the 
ability of the different children could be readily selected. 
Boxes and bags of different sizes and shapes were needed 
to hold the products; means of representing cans and 
bottles had to be devised; fruits and vegetables were 
modeled and colored accurately enough to be easily recog- 
nized; cards for price marks had to be measured and cut; 
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market baskets and delivery wagons were made, and also 
pocketbooks and toy money for the purchasers. 

Buying-and-selling plays; im person and by telephone. — 
As the structure and equipment assumed proportions suf- 
ficient to admit of it, the children began to play at buying 
and selling. The mother would come from home (the screen 
playhouse), pocketbook in hand, and buy of the clerk, pay- 
ing for her purchase at the cashier’s desk. Sometimes the 
orders came by telephone. After such play as this the 
children were delighted to learn and to sing the ut 
dialogue song : 


MoruHer. Hello, hello, please send a sack of flour. 
Grocer. All right, all right, twill be there in an hour. 
MorHer. Good-by. 

Grocer. Good-by. 


Discussion of source of grocer’s supplies. —'The house- 
keeping and store plays led to the question of the ultimate 
source of food products. Where does the grocer get the 
flour, eggs, milk, fruit, and vegetables which he sells to us? 
This question was answered satisfactorily for the time being 
by accepting the information which different individuals had 
to offer; by the use of well-selected pictures of farm animals, 
farm activities, etc.; by some actual experiences, such as 
observing vegetables growing in the school or neighborhood 
- gardens, grinding wheat and corn in a coffee-grinder, and 
making jelly in the classroom. A more complete answer 
to the question is supplied through the experiences of the 
second school year (see pages 149-157). 

Other projects. Doll outfits, Christmas festival, community 
of buildings. — Other projects which have been initiated 
and developed in similar fashion and with equally satis- 
factory results are the making of a paper-doll outfit by 
each child, and in connection with this the building and 
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equipping of a dry-goods store by the group as a whole; 
the planning and carrying through of a Christmas festival, 
including the purchase and decoration of a Christmas tree 
and the making of room decorations, gifts, and invitations ; 
the building of a community, including homes of various 
kinds, a school, a church, stores, shops, a fire station, etc. 
Such a project as the latter develops very gradually, be- 
ginning perhaps with the building of individual houses. 
This leads very naturally to the arrangement of these 
houses on a street, which suggests in turn sidewalks and 
street lights. The needs of this toy community become 
apparent one after another, and as they are taken up 
the children are given full opportunity to express their 
interest and extend their knowledge and experience con- 
cerning each by means of excursions, pictures, descriptions, 
and various forms of graphic, constructive, and dramatic 
activity. In order to give the reader a clear idea of how such 
a project may be worked out, we now present the following 
detailed description of the activities of a particular group 
of children who were engaged for three months in building 
a miniature community. 


B. Detailed Description of Kindergarten Activities in 
Building a Miniature Town 


Note especially the social ideas acquired and the devices 
which are used. — The description and interpretation on 
pages 135-146 was written by Isabel Robinson and presents 
an account of her work in the University Elementary School 
during three months of the winter of 1921. The account 
illustrates many types of learning and a great variety of 
kindergarten activities. We might use it for illustrative 
purposes in other chapters, particularly in the chapter on 
problem-solving and the chapter on communicating ideas. 
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For our present purposes, however, we want to call especial 
attention to the manner in which the teaching enriches the 
pupils’ store of ideas of social life and contributes in very 
specific ways to their understanding of the same. Hence 
the reader is asked to scan the material, on first reading it, 
with two questions in mind: (1) What specific ideas of 
social life do the pupils acquire? (2) What specific devices 
were used by the teacher, and how did these contribute 
helpfully to the pupils’ acquiring of social ideas? For ex- 
ample, among the ideas acquired were the facts or knowl- 
edge that firemen (1) sleep in the engine house, (2) slide 
down poles, (3) hang the hose out to dry, (4) hold nets 
for persons to jump in, etc. Among the devices used were 
(1) making an excursion to the engine house, (2) mount- 
ing pictures of the fire department with sentences about 
it, (3) playing “fireman” in the gymnasium, and (4) pre- 
paring and presenting an assembly program about the 
firemen’s activities. 

Note also balance between teacher’s organization of 
systematic course and pupils’ suggestions.— Since Miss 
Robinson wrote her account primarily to illustrate project- 
teaching in the kindergarten, the reader may also note with 
profit how the teaching represents a happy balance between 
(1) the teacher’s conduct of a systematic course on the one 
hand and (2) suggestions initiated by the pupils on the 
-other hand. As we noted, the course of study in this school 
normally progresses from imitative plays of domestic life 
to plays representing the relation of the home to stores and 
the equipment and conduct of the latter, and then to a 
study of the community with its various stores, churches, 
transportation agencies, etc. We noticed how the major 
activities are suggested to the children by the nature of the 
kindergarten equipment and the teacher’s questions, where- 
as the detailed undertakings are frequently the outcome of 
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suggestions arising from the particular interests of individ- 
ual children and readily accepted by the group. 

Detailed description. — Miss Robinson’s account! reads 
as follows: 


A project of great interest to the children of the kindergarten 
of the University Elementary School was one developed during 
the winter’ which they called “Our City.” During the autumn 
quarter the children had engaged in housekeeping plays and 
had built and equipped a grocery and a toy store. As a result, 
they had acquired a background of interesting experiences con- 
nected with home and community life. 

The project suggested by children. — One morning early in 
January the teacher had all the building-blocks within easy 
access and said to the children, ‘‘ What would you like to build 
with the blocks today?’’ One child answered immediately, 
“Let’s build a town.’ Although the teacher had intended at 
some time to lead the children to such a project, she had not 
expected to introduce it so soon. As the psychological moment 
seemed to have arrived, however, the children were encouraged 
to begin at once. 

Preliminary discussion and free experimentation. — There was 
first a discussion as to what buildings a town should include, 
and a list of those suggested was written on the blackboard. 
This list was later printed on a chart. The following buildings 
were mentioned the first day: (1) station, (2) state bank, 
(3) “Congress Hotel,” (4) church, (5) grocery store, (6) toy 
store, (7) houses, and (8) garage. Each child began to work 
on the building of his choice, selecting his own place in the room 
for its construction. He also chose the blocks he thought were 
best suited to the requirements of his particular building. 

Organization follows free experimentation. —'The next day the 
children were eager to work on their buildings. One little girl 
said, “I am going to build my church across the street from 


1 This account was published in the Elementary School Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1921 (Vol. XXII, pp. 194-203), and is reprinted with the author’s per- 
mission. It is entitled ‘‘A Project in Community Life in the Kindergarten.” 
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Barbara’s house.”’ Another child said, ‘I am going to move my 
garage over next to Stephen’s store.” This spontaneous group- 
ing of buildings suggested the idea of streets to the children, 
and, after a discussion of the different kinds of buildings being 
erected, they planned for a “ business”’ street and a “residence”’ 
street. Two adjacent sides of the room were set apart for these 
streets, and two platforms, one 3 feet wide by 20 feet long and 
one 3 feet wide by 15 feet long, were erected on blocks 6 inches 


A BUSINESS STREET 


On this street may be seen a theater, a bank, a grocery store, a toy store, and a 
bakery, each with its sign. The charts hanging on the wall back of the buildings 
contain the names of all the buildings on this street and the residence street 


in height. These platforms were made of boards obtained from 
the school shop. The platforms were to serve as permanent 
places for the buildings and were raised from the floor so that 
the children could work more easily. The best buildings were 
to be placed on these platforms as the permanent buildings in 
the “city.” As one platform represented a residence street and 
the other a business street, the children decided where each 
building should stand, and the teacher wrote the name of the 
building on the spot chosen for it. 
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Group and individual criticism. — Before a building could be 
placed on the permanent street, it had to represent the very 
best ability of the child who built it. This necessitated constant 
criticism of his work by the child himself, aided by group dis- 
cussion and comment. One day a child from another group 
came into the room and, looking at the buildings scattered about 
on the floor, remarked, “These are pretty funny-looking houses. 
I don’t see a single chimney.’”’ Needless to say, after that re- 
mark the chimney was always a feature of every building. 

The choice of the buildings to be placed on the street was 
put into the hands of a committee appointed by the group. 
This committee was interesting because of the characteristics 
the children thought it should possess. It was to consist of one 
child from each of the five different groups, and he must be a 
child who could “build well himself.”” One teacher, as well, 
was to be on this committee. 

Competition resulted in improvement and new suggestions. — 
There was a constant effort on the part of the children to im- 
prove their work. At no time did a child seem disappointed or 
discouraged because his building was not chosen, but he usually 
thought immediately of some other building which the city 
should have and at once began its construction. Every day 
brought new suggestions; for example, to the original list was 
added a theater, a drug store, a fire station, a school, a bakery, 
and a small waiting-station or ““warming-house,” as the chil- 
dren called the small building on the platform of the Illinois 
Central suburban station in the neighborhood. 

Equipment of buildings the next step. — When the structures 
were completed, the children immediately began to equip them. 
This was not left to the child who made the building. Often a 
whole group would be interested in working on one building, 
and just as often every child in a group might be making a bit 
of equipment for a different building. Each child worked where 
his interest dictated. 

The equipment of the buildings led to the use of all kinds of 
materials and many forms of the manual arts. The buildings 
had been left roofless to allow greater ease in working in them. 
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Each building bore its own sign, which had been suggested 
by the group, printed on tag board, and tacked to the building. 
Some of these signs were ‘‘Forbes’ Drug Store,” ‘‘Marr’s 
Garage,” “Congress Hotel,” ‘Elementary School,” “St. Paul’s 
Church,” and “Fire Department No. 1.” 

Different‘ buildings described. —The “Elementary School” 
was worked out in great detail. The building was 28 by 40 inches 


A RESIDENCE STREET 


This street is at right angles to the business street. The building in the corner is the 

Illinois Central Station. On the bench back of the other buildings are the elevated 

tracks and the upper waiting room. On the street are two residences, a church, a 
school, and a fire station 


5] 


and was placed on the “‘residence”’ street because it is so situ- 
ated in reality. It consisted of two rooms (the kindergarten 
room and the first-grade room) and a corridor. These rooms 
were furnished as nearly as possible like the corresponding 
rooms in the University Elementary School. The kindergarten 
room showed windows at which yellow (paper) curtains were 
hung, window boxes (green construction paper) with blooming 
plants (drawn, cut out, and pasted in boxes), a clock (drawn and 
pasted on the wall), blackboards (black paper), pictures on 
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the walls (drawn by children), the ‘visitors’ bench,” piano, 
desk, and seats (constructed from smaller blocks), and paper 
dolls in the seats. The children took great pleasure in working 
out minute details. For example, the pictures on the walls of 
the miniature kindergarten room were exact copies of “Jack, Be 
Nimble,” “Little Miss Muffet,” and “The Three Bears,” which 
are in their room. 

The “theater ’’ was another interesting building. It was 24 by 
36 inches and was equipped with a stage and seats, with an aisle 
between the seats. At the rear a box office was built in, and 
a man, modeled of clay and painted, gave a realistic touch to 
the whole. A sign or billboard was made of wood and placed 
outside. Another child drew pictures of the three bears and 
printed, ‘“Three Bears — Today, 9 cents.” This he tacked to 
the billboard, and the little playhouse was ready for the tiny 
china and paper dolls which soon occupied the seats. 

The “home bakery”’ was a structure 24 by 24 inches. Over 
its large show window a manila paper awning with brilliant 
stripes found a place. The show window contained most realis- 
tic cakes, rolls, doughnuts, and pies, as did the cases within. A 
mixture of salt and cornstarch was used for making these arti- 
cles. This was especially suitable because it was white and, 
with the aid of water colors, could be made the desired shade 
for brown rolls and doughnuts. There was pink and yellow 
sugar on the white cakes. There were counters, trays (paper), 
bags (paper), baskets (paper), and, most important, the cash 
register, constructed of blocks. 

Opportunity provided for originality. — In the grocery and toy 
stores the children showed the greatest originality in construct- 
ing the wares with which the shelves were filled. Tiny sets of 
dishes on trays, painted and shellacked, sleds, wagons, dolls, 
marbles, fruits, vegetables, baskets, and even tiny telephones 
were modeled of clay and painted appropriate colors. There 
seemed to be no limit to the possibilities which were offered 
for interesting and valuable work in the manual arts. 

Further suggestions offered by children. — When it was found 
that the space prohibited further buildings, interest was focused 
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on the street itself, and sidewalks, steps, street lights, mail- 
boxes, safety signs, street cars, vehicles, and inhabitants made 
their appearance one by one. These additions always came as 
suggestions from the children, who were encouraged to offer 
them freely. If the suggestions seemed valuable, they were 
taken up and emphasized, and an effort was made by the 
teacher to clarify the ideas of the children. When the children 
decided to build a ‘‘residence’”’ street and a “business”’ street, 
they were taken out to see these. The church (St. Paul’s on 
the Midway), the fire station, and the bakery all necessitated 
excursions which led to new and clearer ideas and an increased 
interest in the project. The making and placing of street lights 
and street signs became most interesting to the children after 
they had been out to examine them. 

Information gained by children. — Although the children en- 
gaged in this project were less than six years of age, they had 
an introduction to civics. They became acquainted with the 
means by which a city provides for the convenience and safety 
of its people. Lights, sidewalks, good roads, traffic policemen, 
the fire department, the many signs, and the different-colored 
lights at crossings came to mean something very definite in the 
experience of the children who worked on “Our City.”’ They 
learned that people choose and establish their own homes, 
that groups of individuals band together and form a church, 
and that larger groups form cities, which in turn require and 
control schools, fire and police departments, etc. 

The idea of the “state’’ came to the children through the 
_desire of one child to call her building the “‘State Bank.’’? When 
asked why she wished to call it that, she said, ‘‘ Because that is 
our bank on Fifty-fifth Street.’’ The teacher then asked, ‘‘ Does 
any child know what ‘state bank’ means?’’ Another child an- 
swered, ‘A bank that the state takes care of.” ‘What is a 
state?’’ This question was followed by the answer that ‘a 
state has lots of towns in it.”’ 

When at the beginning of their building many of the chil- 
dren made houses without doors and windows, other children 
noticed this defect, and the teacher then asked the question, 
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“Why is it necessary to have windows in houses?’ “Light 
and air’’ came as an immediate response and was followed by 
a discussion of the need for plenty of air, sleeping with open 
windows, etc. 

All this information came to the children incidentally and 
in a most informal manner. It was the constant aim of the 
teacher not to force information but to clarify the ideas of the 
children when the opportunity arose. Their ideas were usually 
more or less hazy, but it was only necessary to ask a question 
or two to make them clear. 

Observation stimulated. — The development of this project led 
to keener observation on the part of the children. They added 
details as the work progressed that they had entirely ignored at 
the beginning. This was shown in making “safety ”’ signs near 
their school building. At first they were satisfied with a simple 
circular cardboard disk for a sign, but later they inquired what 
the letters said, why there was a red circle in the middle of each 
sign, and why the signs were not as tall as the street lights near 
which they stood. They showed an interest in other signs. 
When out walking, they wished to stop and “read”’ the signs 
on the lawns and in front of certain buildings which bore the 
legend “No Parking Here.” 

Different types of subject matter related to the project. — This 
project was the center of interest to the entire class, and every 
child contributed to it in some way. Many of the activities of 
the kindergarten naturally grouped themselves around it. The 
conversation period offered an opportunity for the exchange and 
clarification of ideas. Much information, while given inciden- 
tally, will be of permanent value. Through the discussion of 
various phases of the work connected with the project, experi- 
ences of many types were recalled by the children, and they 
were encouraged to relate these. At the time the mail-boxes, 
postmen, and the post office were discussed several children 
told of visits to Washington and the Capitol. When the word 
“state’’? was brought in, the children recalled and related ex- 
periences in different states: Florida and California in winter ; 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Colorado during summer vacations. 
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Pictures were used to aid the children in oral expression and 
a clearer understanding of the subject matter. Some of the 
pictures used were those of residence and business streets, dif- 
ferent buildings (churches, houses, stores, hotels, and depots), 
pictures showing traffic (trains, automobiles, and wagons), 
and pictures of people (postmen, firemen, and policemen). 

Many opportunities were offered for group composition. 
Owing to the nature of the material, the excursion was made 
use of in many instances. The excursions were usually 
followed by periods in which the children drew pictures and 
composed stories of what they had seen. The trip to the fire 
station proved so interesting that a composite book was made 
describing it. All the children drew pictures of something seen 
on this excursion, and the group “‘voted”’ on the best draw- 
ings. These were mounted, stories composed and typewritten, 
and the whole bound together into a book which the children 
called ‘‘The Fire Department Story.” 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT STORY 


We went to the Fire Department. The men showed us the engine 
and the things on it. We went upstairs and saw the beds, and we 
saw the men come down the poles. They showed us where they hang 
the hose to dry after the fire. 

We went outdoors, and they showed us how they get up to the 
second story of a building. We saw the net. Robert Williams climbed 
up on a truck and jumped into it. Miss Harris gave us each a cracker 
and one to each of the firemen too. We said thank you and good-by 
to the firemen and came back to the kindergarten. 


The following sentences were given by the children to go with 
the illustrations in their book : 


. This is the fire truck. 

. These are the children and the net. 

. This is Robert Williams in the net. 

. This is the fire department. 

. These are the beds upstairs. 

. Downstairs in the fire department. 

. This is the man coming down the pole. 
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In furnishing the different buildings many forms of the 
manual arts were employed. Paper and empty boxes of all 
kinds were used in making vehicles and furnishings for the dif- 
ferent stores. Plastic materials were also used a great deal. 
Some of the “people” in the community were made of clay and 
appropriately painted. A traffic officer in a blue uniform stood at 
the street corner with arms extended in a most realistic manner. 

Drawing and design were required in making awnings for the 
different stores; napkins, tablecloths, and rugs for the houses; 
and illustrations for the books. 

Incentives for reading. — There were numerous opportunities 
for surrounding the children with incentives for reading. When 
the buildings were suggested, lists of these were written on the 
blackboard, and the next day they were printed on large cards or 
charts. When a space on the street was chosen for a particular 
building, its name was written on that space. Signs were printed 
for all the buildings, likewise for the streets. Each street car and 
vehicle bore its own name, while even the books in the toy store, 
school, and church bore titles suggested by the children. 

Dramatic play. — The children have a free-play period each 
morning. During these periods many interesting details were 
added to the project. A wagon was made for use in hauling the 
building-blocks, which were kept in an adjoining corridor. The 
“Three Bears’? were modeled in plasticene and placed in the 
theater. A billboard and a sign were started at this time, as 
well as furnishings for many of the buildings. Any worthy or 
valuable idea introduced in this period was emphasized at the 
conversation period, when the children often showed and de- 
scribed what they had made during this free period. It was at 
this time that the children really played with the project. They 
took great pleasure in walking on the sidewalk after it had been 
laid. One of the morning duties was to sweep the street with 
the little kindergarten broom. The numerous paper-doll ladies 
rode to the bakery and the grocery store in the little automo- 
biles, while the paper children were seen in the school or in the 
drug store, seated at miniature tables, enjoying dishes of pink 
ice cream. 
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Out of this play with the community a real love for drama- 
tization arose. Stimulated by the excursion to the fire station 
and by building and furnishing a miniature one, some of the 
children spontaneously began to play “fireman” during a free 
period in the gymnasium. Later, opportunity was given to the 
whole group to see this play, and through comment and discus- 
sion a well-organized game was developed. This game neces- 
sitated the galloping horses which brought the chief to the scene 
of the fire (the scaling ladder in the gymnasium). The chief was 
followed by other firemen who carried the hose (a piece of rope) 
and the life-net (made of a large piece of burlap). One of the 
firemen, at the command of the chief, scaled the ladder and 
“‘saved’”’ the rag dolls, while the other firemen held the net and 
manipulated the hose. (It should be noted that in the trip to the 
fire department the children had been greatly impressed by the 
demonstration of the use of the life-net.) This dramatization 
was very simple, but by the addition of a few “properties,” 
such as their own raincoats, hats, megaphone (which they made), 
dolls, and the wagon, it assumed great importance in the eyes of 
the children. 

Another bit of dramatization growing out of the play with 
the community was “The Three Bears.’’ The children had 
worked out this story in their little theater, and their next de- 
sire was to enact the story themselves. This they were per- 
mitted to do, to their great delight. 

An assembly program. — A fitting climax to the series of ex- 
periences described was afforded by the preparation and presen- 
tation of an assembly program late in March. Earlier in the 
_ year the children had been present at an exercise, given by the 
first grade, called “A Farm Assembly.”? When the time arrived 
to plan for the kindergarten program, the children immediately 
suggested “A City Assembly.” An exercise which embodied 
many phases of the little community was finally developed. 
The children suggested what should be said and done by dif- 
ferent individuals, and all were encouraged to contribute. The 
kindergarten band opened the program. Following this, one 
child rose and said, “We shall give an assembly on our city.” 
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Another child then read the charts which had been composed, 
printed, and used for reading-lessons by the oldest group. 
These were 


OUR CITY 


We shall have a business street. 
We shall have a residence street. 
We shall have a theater. 

We shall have a fire department. 


THINGS FOR THE STREET 
People 


Stores 
Street cars 
Street lights 
Street signs 


THINGS WE ARE GOING TO MAKE 


We are going to make some buildings for our business street. 
We are going to make some buildings for our residence street. 


THINGS WE MADE 


We made some houses and a church. 
We made some stores. 

Alan made a street car. 

David made some mail-boxes. 


After the charts had been read, each of several children in 
turn showed and explained some article he had made for the 
project. Each child had been permitted to choose the article 
he wished to show and to decide what he would say about it. 
Holding this in his hand, he stepped to the front and made his 
contribution. Examples are 

First Cuitp. I made a street car for our city. 

SECOND CurLp. I made a mail-box for our city. 

Turrp Curip. This is a milk-wagon for our streets. 

Fourtu Cuirp. I made a sign for our city: “Careful — 
Public School — Slow Down.” 
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Friern Curip. These are street lights. The white one means 
“safety’?; the red one is a danger signal and stands on the 
street corner. 

Following this exercise, another child announced, ‘We have 
a fire department for our city.” 

While those children who had been chosen to give the drama- 
tization of the fire department were making their preparations, 


THE LIBRARY AND THE HOME 


the remainder of the group sang Nevin’s “Fire Engine.” The 
dramatization which followed was that described and was the 
culmination of the assembly on ‘‘Our City.” 


Pictures illustrate another project in community life. — 
During the winter following the one in which the project 
described by Miss Robinson was carried out, the children 
developed the group of community buildings shown in the 
pictures on this page and on pages 148-150. With the ex- 
ception of the library and the house on this page and the 
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post office (p. 150), the structures were made of fruit-crates 
covered with wrapping-paper. A special committee of 
children was chiefly responsible for each structure. 

These structures were used steadily for several weeks 
and show wear, although the children tried to keep them 
in good repair. The library was built of the blocks described 
on page 86. In it were kept all the picture books belonging 
to the kindergarten, together with others which the children 
themselves had borrowed from the school library. The 
screen playhouse was utilized for the home. It was equipped 
with the “essentials” from the children’s point of view. The 
church was a great delight not only to the committee re- 
sponsible for it as a whole but to the children who made the 
stained-glass windows (tissue paper stained with water 
colors and leaded with strips of black paper); to the boy 
who designed the roof; to another boy who planned and 
made the bell-tower, which contained a real bell which 
could be tolled by means of a rope from below; and to the 
child who was ingenious enough to utilize the toy piano for 
the keyboard of his organ and devise organ pipes of paste- 
board tubes covered with gilt paper. The other pictures 
need no explanation. The “story”? accompanying each 
was composed by the group of children who were learning 
to read at the time. 


C. First-Grade Study of Farm Life epitomized in an 
Assembly Project 


Our third example. — In the two preceding divisions of 
this section of our chapter on understanding social life we 
presented two examples to illustrate the possibilities in the 
kindergarten; namely, (A) a general picture of a kinder- 
garten studying homes, stores, and other social units and 
(B) a detailed description of kindergarten activities in 
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building a miniature town. We shall now turn our attention 
to the first grade for our third example of young pupils 
studying community life. 

Farm life a desirable social type for first grade. — In the 
University Elementary School the study of farm life has 
been used for a number of years as a significant social unit 


THE PIGGLY WIGGLY 


“There is a Piggly Wiggly in school. It is made of boxes. The boxes are covered 
with paper. There are two turnstiles. The children buy food in the Piggly Wiggly ” 


for broadening the first-grade pupils’ understanding of social 
life. It has thus occupied an important place in the system- 
atic course of study in community life which begins in the 
kindergarten with play related to the home and the grocery 
store and the construction of the local community on the 
kindergarten floor, as described in our preceding examples. 

Initiating the study of farm life. — The interest of the 
first-grade pupils in life on the farm may easily be aroused 


THE CHURCH 
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through recall of some of the significant projects of the 
preceding year, such as the grocery store, the planting of 
the spring garden, or the raising of chickens. The children 
enjoy gathering whatever produce there may be in their 
own gardens, or recalling the gathering of radishes and 
lettuce for the final June party or the care they gave the 


THE POST OFFICE 


“We have built a post office in the kindergarten. Every child has a mail-box. There 
is an information window. We mailed valentines” 


hen as she was nesting, etc. Suitable pictures may be used 
to remind them of summer experiences on the farm and in 
the country. Through any one of these channels the 
teacher may direct attention to some of the important 
phases of farm life. The following report by Marjorie 
Hardy shows briefly how the topic was suggested and car- 
ried forward in the autumn of one year by twenty first- 
grade pupils in her room: 
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October. Toy animals and pictures open the topic. — Some 
toy animals were brought to school by a child. The need for a 
barn arose, and in a discussion led by those who had recently 
returned from the country a farm was suggested for the animals 
to live on. The teacher provided a picture of Jack driving to 
the country, together with the sentence “Jack is going to a 
farm.” This suggested “things on a farm” that Jack was see- 
ing. The differences between country and city were enumer- 
ated, and a farm was planned. 

Miniature farm constructed in the sand-pan. — The barn was 
the first building made. The entire group worked on this prob- 
lem, and the barn, house, silo, and windmill were finally com- 
pleted and placed on the farm according to the plan which had 
been made. 

A picture of Jack reaching for bread and the sentence “ Jack 
wants some bread”’ began a discussion of why we have to thank 
the farmer for the bread we eat. Thus the story of wheat was 
told. Wheat was planted in the wheat field marked off on the 
sand-table farm. Wheat products were enumerated, and a 
picture chart of these products was begun. 

Every child made a “Farm Book” and collected pictures, cut 
from magazines at home, to be pasted in it. 

November. Transportation to the city represented. — The 
farm on the sand-table was finished. In a discussion about the 
farmer’s work it was said by one of the children that the farmer 
sends his vegetables, fruit, etc. to the city on trains. As a re- 
sult of this suggestion, a road was made which led to a country 
railroad station. Tracks were made, a gate for the road cross- 
ing the tracks, and a house where the guard stays. One boy 
worked out a semaphore, a problem which he initiated. 

December. An assembly program planned. — The children 
planned to tell the assembled school of their farm and of many 
things we had talked about concerning the farm. Every child 
chose the thing he was most interested in to tell about. Some 
chose to recite farm poems; some chose to read farm charts ; 
others chose to tell of the farm and of the things we had made 
for it. 
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Description of the first-grade assembly exercise on ‘‘The 
Farm.’? — The following account of the assembly program 
given by these first-grade children shows the variety of 
activities and ideas which were organized by means of the 
farm project. 

Arrangement of the stage and audience shown by children’s 
diagrams. — When the audience, including the teachers and 
the children of the kindergarten and primary grades and 
some of the parents, entered the assembly room, the stage 
was already set for the program. The diagrams on page 153 
made by two of the first-grade children on their return 
from the assembly show the arrangement. They need to be 
combined to make a complete picture. The two semicircles 
of dots in the first diagram represent the children seated on 
the floor and facing the audience. The space in the middle 
was left so that those at the back could come to the front of 
the stage easily. Note the figure of a child making his contri- 
bution. The audience is also represented by dots. The second 
drawing shows the steps on each side leading to the stage, the 
proscenium arch with its decorations, and the easels con- 
taining the charts that were used for illustration. The class 
is suggested by the six little figures. In the original draw- 
ing these figures were of different bright colors because, as 
one pupil said, “‘the children’s clothes were different colors.”’ 

Introduction.—As soon as everyone was seated, one child 

rose, stepped to the front of the stage, and said: ‘‘We are 
going to have a farm assembly in this room. All the children 
in our room are going to tell you something about the farm.” 

Song. — The twenty children then rose and sang, to 
piano accompaniment, a song which began as follows: 


Mistress Cow stands at the gate. 
Every evening she will wait, 
Calling slow, calling low — ‘‘ Mmn.” 
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Performances of individual children. — At the close of the 
song a second child came forward with a number of toy 
animals in his hand. ‘‘These animals are some Harry 
brought. We had to have a place for them. We had to 
have a barn and that started the whole farm.” 

This child returned to his place, and the program con- 
tinued as follows, each child who had something to con- 
tribute coming forward in turn without any prompting, 
and all rising for the songs when the time came for them. 

The third child said, “I am going to read the chart 
about the animals.” He took a pointer, indicating each 
animal in turn as he read its name printed in large type 
below the picture. The animals represented were the horse, 
cow, pig, sheep, dog, cat, duck, chicken, and turkey. 

The fourth child recited Stevenson’s ‘‘ The Cow,” which 
begins 

The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


The fifth child said: ‘I’m going to tell you how we made 
butter. We got some cream and a whipper. Each child 
had a turn at whipping. When it was ready we turned it 
out in a dish and put salt on it. Miss Hardy took it home 
to keep it cold.” 

The sixth child introduced himself by saying, ‘I am 
going to read you the chart that tells what we said when 
we made the butter. 


“Come, butter, come. 
Come, butter, come. 
Molly is at the garden gate, 
Waiting for her butter cake. 
Come, butter, come.” 
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Then all the children rose and sang, “Come, butter, 
come. Come, butter, come.” 

The seventh child said: “I am going to tell you how we 
planted our wheat. First we made lines in the sand with 
one finger for rows for the wheat. Then we put the seeds 
in and covered them up. We watered them. When the 
wheat grew big, we cut it. Now I’ll tell you what the farmer 
does with his wheat after he cuts it. First he threshes the 


A FARM SCENE 


The buildings are constructed of floor blocks. The roofs are made of strawboard or 
similar material. Notice the small animal shelters, the silo, the windmill, the loaded 
hay wagon near the barn door, and numerous other objects made of miscellaneous 
materials which complete the picture. (From a public school in Tulsa, Oklahoma) 


wheat. Then he sends it to the miller, and it is ground 
into flour. The miller sends the flour to the baker, and the 
baker makes it into bread and cakes and things like that.” 

The other children took part as follows : 

Eicutu Curip. “I am going to read you our chart 
about wheat: ‘Things made of wheat flour — waffles, cake, 
bread, pie, puffed wheat, pancakes, doughnuts, macaroni.’ ” 
This was read from a chart similar to the animal chart. 
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Nintu Cuitp. “I am going to tell you how we made 
muffins. We had a grinder and some wheat. Each child 
had a turn grinding. Pretty soon we opened a little drawer 
in the grinder, and in it was flour. Miss Hardy took it 
home and made muffins. We had a nice party.” 

TENTH Cuitp. “I will read you our chart about 
muffins. 

“We had a fine party. 
We ate muffins. 
We ground wheat into flour for our muffins. 
We made butter for our muffins. 
We played games.” 


ELEVENTH CHILD. “I am going to tell you about our 
farm books. First we took some sheets of colored paper. 
Some took red, and some took green. We folded each piece 
with the edges together to make it even. Then we folded 
two sheets of white paper the same way. Then we put them 
together and made some holes and put in paper fasteners. 
We pasted pictures in our books. This is mine.” 

The books contained pictures of animals, fruit, etc., col- 
lected by the children. The names of the objects or, in some 
cases, appropriate sentences were written below the pictures; 
for example, “The cow gives us milk.” “Apples grow on 
the farm.”’ The words “Farm Book”’ in paper letters ap- 
_ peared on the cover. 

Several children in turn then showed and explained pic- 
tures related to the subject or read from charts which the 
class had composed and used as practice material in learn- 
ing to read. Finally, the following was contributed: 

NINETEENTH CHILD. “The farmer wants to send his 
things to town, so we have a railroad track. [He then 
showed it.] I will tell you how we made it. We had two 
long strips of paper, and we put a mark at every inch on 
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one of them. We pasted the sticks [splints] on the marks. 
Then we pasted the other strips at the bottom of the sticks. 
We let them dry all night. The next day we turned them 
over. We put two more strips on to make them strong.” 

The twentieth child had made of paper a railway-crossing 
gate, a pole with signal lights, and a house in which sits the 
man who operates the signals. He showed just how his toys 
worked and explained clearly the use of each. These had 
been his particular contributions to the sand-table repre- 
sentations. 

The assembly closed with a repetition of the song ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Cow stands at the gate.” 


SEcTION IJ. PSYCHOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION OF ACTIVI- 
TIES AND DEVICES ILLUSTRATED IN SECTION I 


Scope. — The purpose of this section of the chapter is to 
explain the need and value of the activities and devices 
for giving ideas of social life to primary pupils which were 
described in the preceding section. 

Review of earlier discussions. 1. /mportance of ideas, 
knowledge, information. — Two of our earlier discussions 
have an important bearing on our problem. The first con- 
cerns the importance of ideas, knowledge, and information 
as educational aims (pp. 37-41). Our main points in this 
connection were the following: (a) Ideas, knowledge, and 
information are of immense social value in civilized life. 
(b) The pupils’ needs or possibilities along this line are fre- 
quently neglected or tabooed in the lower grades. (c) Chil- 
dren from good homes as well as the less fortunate have 
large needs and large possibilities for increased knowledge. 
(d) Progressive primary schools greatly enrich the pupils’ 
knowledge. We may reénforce these earlier statements by 


the following : 
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The best education gives a large stock of knowledge, ideas, 
and meanings. — Our conception of a liberal education as 
giving a sympathetic insight into contemporary life and 
civilization and the recognition of the fact that such insight 
in each field of human activity is based on a body of related 
knowledge give us some inkling of the importance of acquir- 
ing ideas and meanings in school. So important is this 
phase of education that William James (10: 146), our 
greatest American psychologist and philosopher, said that 
the best-educated mind is the one which has the largest 
stock of ideas and meanings ready to meet the largest 
possible variety of the emergencies of life and that the lack 
of education means largely the failure to have acquired such 
ideas and the consequent possibility of being floored or 
“rattled” in the vicissitudes of experience. Moreover, as 
Thorndike points out in an article entitled “Education for 
Initiative and Originality” (11: 408), the greatest reasoners 
or problem-solvers in any line are commonly possessed of 
very large stores of technical information in that line. The 
capable person with a good education has, in addition to 
several other possessions, both knowledge and intellectual 
skills. The skills consist primarily of (1) skill in silent 
reading, (2) skill in problem-solving, and (3) skill in com- 
municating ideas to others. The knowledge possessed by 
such a well-educated person consists usually of (1) thou- 
_sands of facts and ideas within his special business or pro- 
fession and (2) thousands of other facts and ideas and 
meanings which give him a broad insight into many phases 
of contemporary life and civilization. It is not the task of 
the primary school to give pupils the technical knowledge 
of some special business or profession, but it is the function 
of the primary school to give pupils as broad an insight as 
possible into many phases of contemporary life by enrich- 
ing their stock of ideas about social matters. 
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2. Froebel’s principles of social imitation, learning through 
ex pression, and systematized plays and games. — The second 
of our earlier discussions which has an important bearing 
on the value of our devices for teaching an understanding 
of social life to little children concerns the three fundamen- 
tal conclusions of Froebel which we considered on page 8. 
These were (a) the principle of social imitation, namely, 
that young children are usually intensely interested in 
imitating in play the activities of their elders; (0) the 
principle of learning through motor expression, namely, 
that such children acquire useful information, practice 
in thinking, etc. through their various constructive and ex- 
pressional activities; and (c) the principle of systematized 
plays and games, namely, that young children are com- 
monly interested in the standard plays and games of child- 
hood and that these may be used systematically to give 
much of the knowledge, skill, enjoyment, and moral de- 
velopment appropriate to this age. It will readily appear 
from our further discussion that these Froebelian principles 
are identical with some of the psychological facts which we 
shall bring out to justify the activities and devices for giving 
pupils social ideas described in Section I. 

Evaluation of devices depends on desirable characteris- 
tics of ideas of social life. — In making our evaluation of 
the devices used to give pupils ideas of social life we must 
have clearly in mind the characteristics which we desire to 
impart to these ideas. Among these characteristics we may 
note especially the following: The pupils’ ideas should be 

1. True; that is, representing correctly the realities of 
social life. 

2. Clear; that is, well distinguished from one another by 
the pupil, and the meaning of each well grasped. 

3. Vivid; that is, impressive, colorful, warm with the 
feeling of personal experience. 
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4. Organized; that is, associated with logically related 
ideas, with some ideas subordinate to others, etc. 

5. Usable; that is, ready to be applied in understanding 
and interpreting new experiences, solving new problems, etc. 

6. Recallable; that is, so deeply impressed and well con- 
nected with other ideas that they can be recalled when 
needed, or, at least, easily relearned. 

7. Mobile; that is, not clamped in one place or system 
but freely associated and easily recalled in many connections. 

8. Modifiable; that is, not hard and fast but subject to 
modification from new experiences or data. 

We might go on and add a number of other adjectives to 
this list of characteristics and also explain more fully each 
of those given. Enough has been said, however, to suggest 
the fact that we are to evaluate our teaching processes 
and devices in terms of the way in which they help to 
contribute some of the foregoing characteristics to the 
pupils’ ideas of social life. 

Activities used in the pupils’ study of community life. — 
After we have listed the characteristics which we desire to 
impart to pupils’ ideas, we may turn our attention to the 
activities used in teaching to give these characteristics. 
As we proceed with our evaluation of these activities we 
shall be constantly shifting our attention back and forth 
between the psychological characteristics and the appro- 
. priate activities. For example, we may now turn our 
attention to listing the activities which the pupils carried 
on. Among these we may note the following: 

1. Imitative play, or dramatic reproduction of activi- 
ties observed. In playing store or playing house the pupils 
recall their experiences at home and on excursions and 
organize these in a series of activities. 

2. Excursions, to give real first-hand experiences with the 
thing or activity to be reproduced. Such an excursion may 
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be merely a little walk to mail a letter in the mail-box on 
the corner or, at Christmas time, to view the large fireplace 
in the school foyer. Since many of the children have never 
seen a fireplace, the latter experience may help to clarify 
their ideas concerning an important and interesting feature 
of some houses. On the other hand, the excursions may be 
made for the purpose of studying and restudying such a 
complicated place as a grocery store. 

3. Construction in miniature of the object or situation 
observed. Such construction checks up the pupils’ vague 
ideas and requires that these be clarified before a satisfac- 
tory product can result. 

4. Problem-solving thinking, to plan, design, and correct 
the construction. In the chapter on problem-solving (pp. 
283-288) we shall present a lesson which shows how the 
children’s ideas of windows, doors, hinges, etc. were clarified 
by their problem discussions during the construction of the 
front of a cardboard grocery store. 

5. Expression of the experiences in language. Such expres- 
sion by the children is taking place during all the discussions 
of the excursions, plans, plays, and constructions, but these 
are specifically summarized at times into a story consisting 
of several sentences, such as, ‘‘We made a trip to the bird 
store,” ‘““We saw —,” etc. 

6. Organizing and presenting assembly exercises, such as 
the one about the farm which we described at length on 
pages 152-157. 

Three psychological rules. Instinctive appeal, vivid expe- 
riences, attentive reflection. — If now we again shift our atten- 
tion to the psychology of acquiring ideas, we may formulate 
as follows three rules which justify the foregoing activities : 
In effectively teaching pupils ideas of social life we should 

rt. Appeal to or arouse some fundamental instinctive tend- 
ency, interest, or activity. 


a7 
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2. Provide first-hand personal experiences with real 
objects, persons, and situations or vivid representations of 
these. 

3. Stimulate the pupils to elaborate and reflect upon their 
experiences from many angles and in many connections. 

1. Instinctive appeal. —The term “instinct” is used by 
psychologists to designate inborn, or native, tendencies to 
behave in certain specific ways toward objects or persons ; 
for example, the tendency of a young animal to run toward 
an object that is rapidly approaching it. A human being has 
more instincts and more instinctive interests than any other 
animal, and psychologists have devoted much thought to 
listing and describing these inborn human tendencies.’ To 
give an exact list is a difficult task. For our present pur- 
poses we may note that the following tendencies in little 
children are particularly useful instinctive complexes to 
which appeal can be made in the study of social life : 

a. The instinctive interest in the actions and conversa- 
tions of people. 

b. Imitative play. 

c. Physical activity and manipulation. 

d. Curiosity and problem-solving. 

e. Expression or communication. 

f. Competition or emulation. 

The reader can readily see that this list codrdinates closely 
_ with some of Froebel’s principles which we outlined on 
page 159 and with the list of pupil activities in studying 
social life which we presented on pages 160-161. In a later 
chapter on interests as the basis of economy in learning 
we shall throw further light on the first rule which we 
have been discussing; namely, appeal to or arouse some 
fundamental instinctive tendency, interest, or activity. 


‘For the best account see E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913), Vol. I. 
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2. Providing vivid experiences. Psychological need. — Our 
' second rule for giving pupils true, clear, and vivid ideas of 
social life emphasizes the need of providing first-hand per- 
sonal experiences with real objects, persons, and situations 
or vivid representations of these. The psychological neces- 
sity for beginning with actual experiences is one of the oldest 
of pedagogical principles and has been emphasized by all 
educational reformers from John’ Locke (1632-1704) down 
to the present. Thus Professor Dewey says: 


A blind man can never have an adequate understanding of 
the meaning of color and red; a seeing person can acquire the 
knowledge only by having certain things designated in such a 
way as to fix attention upon some of their qualities. .. . [Such 
experiencing] is required for all sense qualities — sounds, tastes, 
colors — and equally for all emotional and moral qualities. The 
meanings of honesty, sympathy, hatred, fear, must be grasped by 
having them presented in an individual’s first-hand experience. 
. .. However advanced the person is in knowledge and in scien- 
tific training, understanding of a new subject, or a new aspect of 
an old subject, must always be through these acts of experiencing 
directly the existence or quality in question. (9: 131-132) 


Devices. — Among the activities and devices for giving 
vivid personal experiences to young children in their study 
of social life are the following: 

a. Observations 

(x) Of actual grocery stores, fire-engine houses, gardens, 
etc., through excursions. 

(2) Of pictures, either (a) ordinary pictures of social life 
which the resourceful teacher will provide in large numbers 
and will have the children bring or (b) carefully selected 
motion pictures in the theaters or occasionally in school. 

(3) Of objects and models, such as samples of farm prod- 
ucts which the teacher provides and the children bring or 
models constructed on the floor or in the sand-pan. 
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b. Imitative reproduction through 

(1) Exact reproduction of social activities in miniature, 
as in making butter, or 

(2) Representation in play of social activities, as playing 
“fireman,” playing “‘store,”’ etc. 

The vivid personal experiences furnished by these devices 
provide raw material for the organization and clarification 
of ideas, as will be brought out in the next rule. 

3. Stimulating attentive reflection. — Our third rule for 
teaching pupils ideas of social life emphasizes the need of 
stimulating the children to reflect upon their experiences 
from many angles and in many connections. Among the 
activities and devices which especially stimulate such reflec- 
tion are (a) problem-solving and (b) pupil expression. 

a. Problem-solving. Clarifies, organizes, and freely asso- 
ciates ideas. — Numerous illustrations of problem-solving 
by pupils were given in Section I of this chapter; for 
example, in the kindergarten the children, while construct- 
ing a play store, were required to plan their store and its 
contents, from the largest features, such as walls and 
windows, down to the smallest articles, such as vegetables, 
fruits, baskets, money, etc. If the reader will review some 
of these examples, he will readily see that such problems 
require the pupils to reflect very extensively and carefully 
and to examine each situation and suggestion from many 
angles. In our next chapter we shall describe at great 
length examples of problem-solving lessons and the tech- 
nic of conducting them. Here we are concerned merely 
with the fact that such lessons furnish one of the most 
important forms of mental activity needed by pupils in 
order to clarify and organize their ideas and to associate 
these in many useful connections so that they may be 
easily recalled and used when needed in school or after 
graduation, 
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b. Pupil expression. Many varied activities included. — 
Most of the remaining devices for stimulating pupils to 
reflect upon their experiences fall under the general classifi- 
cation of pupil expression. The various forms of expression 
include the following : 

(x) Imitating social activities in play. 

(2) Constructing miniature objects and situations. 

(3) Drawing pictures and diagrams. 

(4) Describing experiences, objects, and situations. 

(5) Composing and presenting assembly exercises. 

(6) Discussing problems that arise. 

(7) Organizing, reviewing, and outlining the outcomes of 
the pupils’ experiences. 

How expression forces one to clarify one’s ideas. — The 
value of such expressional devices in stimulating pupils to 
clarify and organize their ideas is easily seen when we recall 
how our own efforts to explain or to draw or to construct 
something have revealed to us our ignorance concerning 
that thing. For example, suppose you try to describe or 
to draw or to model the Great Lakes. In doing this many 
persons will find that they do not know whether Lake 
Superior flows into Lake Michigan or vice versa, or whether 
one or the other or both flow into Lake Huron. Others 
will find that they do not know whether Niagara Falls is 
near the eastern end of Lake Erie or of Lake Ontario. In 
general, if you will undertake any activity that requires 
you to express ideas, you will find that you are forced to 
clarify and organize the latter in many ways, and you will 
often be surprised to discover enormous gaps in your knowl- 
edge and uncertainties in your impressions and ideas. 

Progressive schools use many expressional activities to de- 
velop pupils’ insight. — The fact that expression of ideas is 
one of the best devices for clarifying and organizing them 
has led to the very extensive use of many forms of expression 
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in the teaching of history and community life in the ele- 
mentary school. In a later chapter we shall discuss such 
expressional devices from the standpoint of giving pupils 
skill in communicating ideas to an audience. Here, how- 
ever, we are concerned merely with the manner in which 
such expression aids in acquiring insight into social life. 

Imitation and construction prominent in primary grades. — 
In the kindergarten and the primary grades the forms of ex- 
pression that are especially emphasized in acquiring insight 
into social life are imitation in play of social activities, 
manual construction, discussion, and description. As the 
pupils advance through the grades, we find increasing 
emphasis on language expression, drawing, diagraming, and 
graphing. Language expression includes oral discussion of 
problems, outlines for oral and written descriptions and 
narratives, and composition of assembly exercises. All 
these forms of expression are important as devices for 
stimulating pupils to reconstruct, elaborate, clarify, or- 
ganize, and freely associate their ideas of social processes, 
activities, and relations. 

Conclusion of Section II on pupil activities. — This will 
conclude our brief discussion of the psychological reasons 
for the activities which we found were used in the study of 
social life in the kindergarten and the first grade. In work- 
ing on our problem we found it necessary constantly to shift 
our attention from (1) the pupil activities to (2) the psy- 
chological processes involved in acquiring ideas, and vice 
versa. Space permitted us merely to suggest the lines 
which this rather difficult discussion might follow if we 
had space to work it out in greater detail. If the reader has 
opportunity, he might seek for further light on the devices 
that are appropriate for giving pupils social ideas through 
(1) instinctive appeals, (2) vivid experiences, and (3) atten- 
tive reflection. It seems desirable in the text, however, to 
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turn our attention now to the third section of our chapter, 
where we shall examine some further features of the curric- 
ulum for giving young pupils a better understanding of 
social life. 


SEcTION IIT. Constrructinc A KINDERGARTEN-First- 
GRADE CURRICULUM FOR UNDERSTANDING SOCIAL LIFE 


The problem. — In Section I of this chapter we described 
enough examples of the study of social life by the pupils to 
fill about one half of the pupils’ time in that subject for two 
years. There remains the problem of outlining sufficient ad- 
ditional study to complete our unified kindergarten and first- 
grade curriculum in the social studies. The social units which 
were emphasized in Section I were the home, stores, a minia- 
ture town, and farm life. In completing our description of 
the two-year curriculum we shall give first some further 
examples of social units that furnish suitable centers for 
study and then discuss the careful selection and system- 
atic organization of such units. 


A. Further Social Units for the Curriculum 


A suggestive list. — Among the social units or activities 
which we shall describe as suggestive possibilities for com- 
pleting our two-year curriculum in the social studies are 
the following: house-cleaning, preparation of clothing, the 
public park, our first-grade room, holidays, gardening, 
poultry-raising, and primitive life. 

House-cleaning. — House-cleaning is a significant phase 
of domestic activity in which little children are particularly 
interested. The doll house may be repainted, redecorated, 
and perhaps refurnished. The storeroom and cupboards 
may be cleaned and set in order by the children themselves, 
with some supervision by the teacher. The children some- 
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times spend part of a day in actually scrubbing the tables, 
washing the washable toys and dusting the others, etc. 
This realistic experience gives meaning to the whole process, 
which mere play could not do. The children prepare for 
all this work by making aprons and caps to keep their 
clothing and hair clean while they work. 

Preparation of clothing. — Just as those occupations which 
relate to the supply of food may be initiated through sug- 
gestive toys, so interest in clothing and occupations neces- 
sary to supply it may be approached through dolls and doll 
plays. Dolls which need garments made of actual cloth 
materials may be used, or paper dolls, or both kinds. In 
any case, the problem is one which will make a strong appeal 
to the children. Material for the clothing is the first neces- 
sity. The children may go to purchase it themselves. The 
planning and making of the garments will follow. This 
problem will bring the children in contact with a variety 
of textile materials. With a few groups of children interest 
might carry back to the sources of wool and cotton and to 
the processes involved in converting the raw materials into 
fabrics. Frequently these processes are so interesting to 
the teacher that she includes them in the kindergarten pro- 
gram when the children’s experiences do not justify such 
subject matter. All occupations related to clothing take 
on an added significance in connection with the outdoor 

life of the season. When the subject is a part of the spring 
program, the need of cotton clothing, shade hats, sun- 
bonnets, and parasols may be emphasized. If it is included 
in the winter work, heavy coats, caps, mittens, overshoes, 
and leggings are necessities to be provided. An interesting 
and valuable project in this connection is the outfitting of 
a large paper doll by each child. This includes a variety of 
garments made of paper (dresses, coats, hats, shoes, etc.) 
and a flat case made of construction paper, which the chil- 
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dren call a suit-case, to hold the outfit. The problem calls 
for measuring, fitting, designing, and trimming. It gives 
excellent experience in the selection and use of color and 
design. 

The public park. — When the school is located near a 
public park, this park may be studied. It is appropriate to 
discuss with the pupils the various provisions which are 
made in the park for the pleasure of the public, and to help 
the children to realize that our city parks are supported by 
the people for the benefit of everyone in the community. 
As a result of discussions and trips to the park the sugges- 
tion that the children make one may readily come. They 
talk about the various parts (the buildings, their relative 
locations, etc.) and indicate these in the space on the floor 
set aside for the park. For example, the lake is farthest 
away, on the east side; the recreation building is on the 
shore drive; etc. In a miniature representation of a Chicago 
park prepared by kindergarten children the following items 
appeared: the lake, driveways, the German Building, the 
Field Museum, the boathouse and landing, the lagoon and 
Wooded Island, the Japanese houses on the latter, lawns, 
trees, benches, flower beds, and bridges. The picture on 
page 338 shows a lesser project suggested by the park expe- 
rience; namely, a band stand. 

Our first-grade room. — The classroom of the first grade 
furnishes a suitable social unit for enriching the pupils’ 
stock of social ideas. To children who are entering school 
for the first time, the first-grade room may seem a strange 
and wonderful place, and even to those children who have 
previously attended the kindergarten, the new room may 
offer many interesting new features. The teacher may take 
advantage of these facts to introduce a number of desirable 
lines of activity. A comparison with the kindergarten room 
in some cases may bring out the fact that in the first grade 
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the pupils have desks instead of tables at which to work 
and that there is one for each child. The.pupil finds a 
drawer in it for his own use. The small things that he will 
need to use often, such as paper, crayons, paints, and 
scissors, can be kept in it. The teacher may make a list of 
these on the board as each child is supplied with his ma- 
terials. The children may talk further of what they expect 
to do, and such sentences as the following may be formulated 
and written on the board: 


This is our room. 

It is the first-grade room. 
We shall make things. 
We shall play games. 

We shall tell stories. 

We shall learn to read. 
We shall learn to write. 


This material may be used for an early reading-lesson in 
the new room. On some other day the conversation may 
lead eventually to such statements as these : 


I have a drawer in my desk. 

I keep paper in the drawer. 

I keep scissors in the drawer. 

I keep crayons in the drawer. 

I keep paste in the drawer. 

I shall try to keep the drawer neat. 


Holidays. — Holidays usually correspond to such im- 
portant social experiences of peoples or races as to deserve 
early and impressive study by pupils. In the kindergarten 
and the first grade the larger social significance is usually 
beyond the understanding of the pupils, but certain pupil 
activities may be organized which will lay the foundation 
for the later comprehension of the social significance of 
these occasions. For example, the program for the autumn 
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may culminate in the celebration of Thanksgiving. During 
the autumn the children have had some share in preparing 
fruit, grapes, or apples for future consumption. They have 
seen fruits and vegetables in abundance in the markets. 
They have gathered some vegetables from their gardens. 
These direct experiences, enriched by pictures, conversations, 
songs, and stories, will help the children to realize something 
of the meaning of the harvest season. They may celebrate 
Thanksgiving by decorating the room appropriately and 
attractively and by preparing and serving a simple luncheon 
for their mothers. The bread may be spread with the butter 
and jelly which they have helped to make, and they may 
construct little paper baskets to hold the nuts they have 
cracked. Children of kindergarten age cannot understand 
the historical significance of this holiday; it is a mistake, 
therefore, to attempt to explain it to them. The social sig- 
nificance of the day, however, may be realized somewhat by 
the children through associating it with the harvest and the 
pleasure that comes from sharing good things with family 
and friends. This will lay the foundation for the later ap- 
preciation of the historical significance of the festival. 
Christmas is such an important holiday in most com- 
munities that a part of each day for the three weeks pre- 
ceding it may be devoted to work and play related to this 
occasion. The child’s associations with this day are in 
terms of Santa Claus and toys. Such a story as “The 
Night before Christmas” will recall all the joys of the 
Christmas season. The children may be given full oppor- 
tunity to reproduce parts of the story through drawing 
and in imitative and dramatic play. The making of a toy- 
shop and toys will stimulate the children to their best 
efforts in construction and supply incentive for further 
dramatic play. Songs and stories which interpret the activi- 
ties in which the children are engaged or the mood aroused 
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by the experiences they are having will enhance the value 
of the entire Christmas experience. The song “Who will 
buy my toys?” is an example of songs which express the 
child’s interest in the season. ‘‘The Shoemaker and the 
Elves” is a story appropriate at this time because of its 
theme, and because of the thoughtfulness which its char- 
acters exemplify. After such happy experiences as these 


Courtesy of the University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


BRINGING HOME THE CHRISTMAS TREE AND HOLLY WREATHS 


The tree is on a sled hidden by the children. Notice the small tree on the left. It is 
for the “toy store” in the classroom 


the children will be ready and eager to plan and make gifts 
for their parents. The Christmas festival should be the 
most beautiful of the year. The work should be so planned 
that hurry and strain in connection with the making of 
gifts are avoided. All preparations should be accompanied 
by pleasure in doing and by joy in anticipation. Christ- 
mas gifts should be carefully wrapped and tied. Attractive 
and appropriate invitations to the festival should be 
planned and made by the children. The children may buy 
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and trim the Christmas tree and thus enjoy it for several 
days before the final day, when their parents and younger 
brothers and sisters come to share it with them. 

Washington’s Birthday is a holiday which has interest 
and significance for the older children in the school and for 
the community in general. The younger children tend to 
reflect, without understanding, a community interest of 
this kind. Obviously they are too young to appreciate the 
service of Washington to his country, although they will 
be interested in the fact that he was a great soldier 
and the first president of the United States. They may 
help to celebrate his birthday by making suitable room 
decorations and soldier caps for themselves, by carrying 
flags while marching to martial music, and by hearing and 
joining in the singing of our national songs. Thus will 
pleasurable and correct associations be made by them with 
the name of George Washington, a national figure too great 
to be introduced to children through anything so trivial as 
the commonly used cherry-tree story. 

Other holidays, such as Halloween, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, and May Day, may be celebrated by similarly ap- 
propriate activities. Thus the established associations with 
each of these days will contribute in some degree to the 
pupils’ later comprehension of the social significance of the 
day and of holidays in general. 

Nature study. — Certain phases of nature study may be 
so taught as to enrich the pupils’ understanding of social 
life. This is particularly true of the industrial and com- 
mercial aspects of the subject as illustrated by gardening 
and poultry-raising, which have such an important bearing 
on the social problems of food supply. 

Gardening. — In connection with our discussion of the — 
farm project on pages 147-157 we indicated that some of the 
first-grade activities with this project were based on garden- 
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ing. Children of kindergarten age are too young to carry 
gardening activities very far. They should, however, have 
the opportunity to plant some flower and vegetable seeds 
which will mature quickly. If they plant in pots, bowls, 
or boxes which they themselves have made or decorated, 
interest in watching for results will be greatly stimulated. 
Furthermore, the plant growing in the little pot on the 
window-sill is more easily observed than the plants growing 
in the relatively remote garden in the school grounds. It 
is worth while, therefore, to plant seeds in the spring and 
bulbs in the autumn, both indoors and out. Lettuce and 
radishes planted early in May will be ready to harvest by 
the time school closes in June. The accompanying pic- 
tures illustrate gardening activities characteristic of first- 
grade children. By the time pupils have reached the last 
part of the first grade, many of them have matured suffi- 
ciently to plan a small garden, make plots of the arrange- 
ment, and assist in the planting and care of a few vegetables 
or flowers. 

Poultry-raising. — Perhaps it sounds rather ambitious to 
introduce these very young children to poultry-raising; yet 
in the University Elementary School one of the most suc- 
cessful and instructive projects has been in this work. In 
the spring a hen and fertile eggs are brought to the classroom. 
The children make a nest of straw in a barrel turned on its 

side, place the eggs in it, and feed the hen daily while she 
_ is setting. One morning they hear the peep of a chick still 
inside the shell. When the eggs hatch, the children are 
frequently fortunate enough to see the little chicks actually 
coming out of the shell. After all are hatched, the chil- 
dren make a runway with large blocks. The hen and her 
brood are kept in the schoolroom for several weeks, the 
children giving them the necessary care during that time. 
Later they are kept in a coop outdoors. 


PREPARING THE GROUND, PLANTING, AND HARVESTING 
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Primitive life. A problem. — Our final example of a social 
unit or activity that might find a place in our unified two- 
year curriculum in the social studies is primitive life, such 
as that of the Indians, cave men, tree dwellers, etc. During 
the past twenty-five years much has been written concern- 
ing the value of studying primitive life as an introduction 
to the social sciences, and it has frequently been taken up 
at the beginning of such courses in elementary schools, 
high schools, and even colleges. Recently, however, special- 
ists in primary education have asked if it would not be 
better to continue to study local community conditions 
through the first grade, since little children have such 
limited personal experiences on which to base an under- 
standing of remote primitive conditions. Later, in our out- 
line of a systematic two-year course, we shall substitute 
such local study for primitive life in the first grade; but 
since the latter study has been so thoroughly organized in 
many first grades, we shall illustrate how it is managed by 
quoting briefly from the 1917 course of study of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. The quotation concerns the 
study of Indian life, which was selected by this school as 
an appropriate type of primitive life for this grade. 


The basis for the study of Indian life is found in Jenks’s 
The Childhood of Ji-Shib, the Ojibwa. This story, in which the 
life of an Indian is portrayed, gives most of the phases of Indian 
. life desirable for presentation to children. With this story as a 
basis the teacher is able to present the subject in a concrete way, 
contributing details wherever needed and rearranging parts to 
suit her needs. On the sand-table or in the individual sand-pans 
the children reproduce parts of the story of Ji-Shib and work out 
new adventures suggested by it. They make an Indian Book in 
which are kept their drawings and paper-cuttings. 

In addition to its being a much-treasured record, this serves 
as a means of organizing the work and giving motive to the 
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reproduction of parts of the story. The children carry out the 
activities of Indian life, such as the threshing and grinding of 
grain and the parching of corn. They dramatize many of the 
Indian activities: hunting, fishing, moving, feasting, dancing. 
They play many of the Indian games. (4: 408-409) 


Conclusion of examples of social units. — In the discus- 
sion up to this point we have described numerous examples 
of social units or activities which have been successfully 
used in kindergartens or first grades to enrich pupils’ 
understanding of social life. These concrete examples, such 
as the study of the home, the farm, etc., have probably 
given the reader some idea of the possibilities and methods 
in this type of learning among little children. We shall 
now turn our attention to the statement of a systematically 
arranged two-year unified course in the social studies. 


B. The Systematic Organization of the Curriculum in 
the Social Studies 


A suggestive program by seasons. — In order to illustrate 
the possibilities of systematic arrangement in the social 
studies we shall present an example of the type of program 
that has been in operation in the University Elementary 
School for a number of years, with the substitution of 
further study in local community life for the Indian-life 
projects in the first grade. The program is arranged by 
seasons, and, in order not to distort too much the actual 
sequence of units and activities, we have included certain 
items that do not properly belong in the study of social 
life but can be shown here in their relation to it. Some 
of the seasonal activities are among these. The outline by 
seasons is presented on pages 178-180. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
OcToBER TO DECEMBER 


1. Life of the family in the home 
a. Arrangement and equipment of the home for sleeping, eating, 
and social life 
b. Necessary occupations: keeping the home clean and in order, 
caring for clothing, preparing and serving food 
2. The sources of food 
a. The market where food may be bought 
b. The garden and the farm where fruits, vegetables, grains, eggs, 
and milk are produced 
3. Seasonal activities and interests 
a. Preserving food for winter 
b. Planting bulbs for winter blossoming 
c. Gathering autumn leaves, berries, and seeds, and using them for 
decoration 
. Caring for some pet animal in classroom (goldfish) 
. Celebrating Halloween 
. Preparing for the Thanksgiving festival 
. Preparing for Christmas 
Santa Claus; the toyshop; making Christmas gifts 
The Christmas tree and festival 


mm HO 


JANUARY TO MARCH 


Leal 


. Life in the community 
a. Homes for different families: house, apartment, hotel 
b. Various shops and stores which supply the needs of the families 
c. School, church, fire department, garage, and railway station, and 
their service to the community 
d. Streets, walks, street lights, traffic signs, modes of transporta- 
tion, police service, etc. as necessities in community life 
2. Seasonal activities and interests 
a, Outdoor play in winter 
b, Observing the length of winter days as contrasted with the 
length of summer days 
c. Celebrating St. Valentine’s Day 
d. Caring for plants in the room 


I. 


iS) 


Leal 


No 
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APRIL TO JUNE 


Necessary work in home and community 

a. Preparing clothing for spring and summer wear 
b. House-cleaning 

c. Gardening 


. Seasonal activities and interests 


a. Outdoor play with tops, marbles. and kites 

6. Excursions to observe and enjoy the changing season 
c. Chicken-raising 

d. Celebrating Easter and May Day 

e. Participating in the spring festival of the school 


THE FIRST GRADE 


OcToBER TO DECEMBER 


. Introductory.— Our first-grade room in comparison with kinder- 


garten room. Things we shall do here: make things we need, 
take care of plants and animals, keep our room in order, tell 
stories, play games, sing, learn to read, etc. 


. Life on the farm 


a. The farmer’s house and family 

b. Work of farmer, especially harvesting of fruits, vegetables, and 
grains, and care of farm animals 

c. Work of miller and baker 


. Seasonal activities 


a. Gathering and using school-garden products 

b. Gathering seeds and preserving for spring planting 

c. Gathering autumn leaves, berries, etc., and using for room 
decorations 

d. Planting bulbs indoors and in garden 

e. Celebrating Thanksgiving and Christmas 


JANUARY TO MARcH 


. Marketing of farm products in town and city 


a. Sent by wagon to town 

b. Sent by train and boat to city 

c. Storing and distribution of produce in the city: docks, freight 
houses, transportation to retail markets 
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2. The country town in contrast to the large city: houses with yards 
and gardens, school, church, post office, railway station, general 
store, etc.; relation of farm to country town 

3. Seasonal interests 

a. Skating, sleighing, snow play 

b. Caring for pet animals in schoolroom 
c. Caring for indoor plants 

d. Celebrating St. Valentine’s Day 


APRIL TO JUNE 


. Some of the community needs of a city 
a. Provision for community health and safety: traffic regulations, 
street-cleaning, fire department, etc. 
b. Public parks and playgrounds 
c. Public library (interesting now that children have some skill in 
reading) 
2. Seasonal interests 
a. Gardening at home and at school 
b. Excursions to see birds 
c. Outdoor play with toys 
d. Recognizing Easter and May Day 
e. Participating in the spring festival of the school 


& 


Two principles of curriculum-making illustrated. — In 
selecting and organizing the topics in the foregoing outline 
two of the principles contained in Chapters IV and V on 
curriculum selection and organization have been especially 
emphasized; namely, adaptation to local social needs and 
. systematic arrangement. 

1. Adaptation to local needs. — The children for whom 
this material was selected live in a residence district of 
Chicago. They come from comfortable, well-kept homes. 
Their parents are well-educated, American-born citizens, 
engaged in business and professional life. Practically all 
the children have had some contact with the country. 
Results of intelligence tests show that the native mental 
endowment of these children is above the average. 
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The material used in the kindergarten-first-grade cur- 
riculum outline is based on the immediate experiences of 
these young children in their homes and their local com- 
munity. It recognizes the character of their particular 
homes, which usually include several different rooms, 
adequate facilities for sleeping, for preparing and serving 
food, and for bathing, etc. Should the same general sub- 
ject matter be used in a congested tenement district it 
would have to be adapted to the experiences of the children 
in that district, where the homes consist of from one to 
three rooms, with meager furnishings and equipment, and 
where cooking and laundering are probably the most 
familiar domestic activities. 

Again this program emphasizes — besides the houses, the 
school, the church, stores, etc. common to all city neighbor- 
hoods —a special important feature of this community; 
namely, the suburban railway station, which everyone 
uses. If the community as a general topic were used in 
certain other districts of a large city, it would include some 
equally characteristic and important feature, such as the 
open market in one district, the car barns in another, the 
small park in a third, etc. 

The farm as a principal topic in the first grade and a 
secondary topic in the kindergarten in this program might 
have to be omitted altogether with a group of children who 
live in a congested tenement district and rarely penetrate 
beyond the limits of the quarter or half square mile within 
which they live. On the other hand, if one were selecting 
material for the children of a small town in an agricultural 
district, some of the important phases of farm life might be 
entirely suitable even for the kindergarten children, while 
the first grades could doubtless deal satisfactorily with 
certain aspects of city life provided the children had had 
some experience in a city. 
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In communities in which some single industry prevails, 
this industry may be selected as an important topic for 
the first-grade curriculum provided it is sufficiently simple 
and objective to be understood by the children. Examples 
of such topics are the fishing industry in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, or Monterey, California; orange-growing 
in southern California or Florida; cotton-raising in parts 
of the South; and lumbering in northern Michigan. 

2. Systematic arrangement.— The second principle of 
curriculum construction which is clearly illustrated in our 
sample program is that of systematic organization, the 
need for which was especially discussed on pages 66-68. 
Our sample program begins with that which is most familiar 
to the child — his home, his family, and their activities. It 
leads then to such closely related topics as the grocer, the 
milkman, the baker, and the ways in which they supply 
the family needs. Because of the Christmas season and its 
significance to little children, the toyshop is selected as 
another important and attractive feature of the com- 
munity which may be dealt with in some detail. 

These topics of the autumn are not only valuable in 
themselves but give the background of experience needed 
for the winter work, which starts out with the idea of the 
many homes of the families living near one another. These 
families are all dependent on the grocer, the baker, etc. and 

have other common needs, of which the children become 
conscious as they gradually develop the large topic. They 
pass on then in the spring to other features of home and 
community, which now become doubly interesting and 
significant in the light of the earlier work. 

The topics for the first grade are based on those of the 
preceding year. Because of the work and play related to 
the supply of food in home and neighborhood, the children 
are now prepared to go a step farther and inquire into some 
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of the simpler processes of food-raising as represented by 
the work of the farmer. Similarly, the city community of 
the kindergarten, represented by the residence and business 
streets, has given them a group of ideas that make it possible 
for them to profit by the study of the country town and the 
wholesale city district in relation to the farm and their own 
neighborhood. Furthermore, they now have a sufficient 
background of experience in the study of social groups to 
take up such topics as the post office, public parks and 
playgrounds, municipal gardens, etc. If these have been 
touched upon in the kindergarten, as in building a minia- 
ture town, they can be studied more intensively when 
encountered again at the first-grade level. 


C. The Scientific Selection of Curriculum Content in the 
Social Studies 


Need of objective scientific investigations. — Before we 
can reach thoroughly reliable conclusions concerning the 
detailed curriculum in the social studies we shall need 
light from much scientific investigation of social needs and 
pupils’ possibilities and much practical experimentation in 
teaching different types of social units in communities of 
various kinds, with scientific measurement of the results. 
In the higher grades considerable scientific work has been 
done along this line, which we may profitably review in 
order to get suggestions for similar investigations at the 
kindergarten and first-grade level. 

1. Determining the ideas of social life which adults need. 
Canvassing topics in social publications. — Vigorous efforts 
to determine scientifically which topics need emphasis in 
the social studies were first made in America about 1915. 
A favorite method was to examine current publications to 
determine the topics which were discussed there as repre- 
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sentative of social problems and social interests of adults. 
The reader may get a concrete notion of this method by ex- 
amining the table of contents of a single issue of the Literary 
Digest or the Review of Reviews or some similar periodical. 
The titles found there represent, in a way, a cross-section 
view of the social life of the day. For example, in a recent 
number of the Literary Digest we find the following titles: 


Topics of the Day: The ‘‘ Money Devil” mixes in the Reparations 
Row. American Youth Vindicated at Colombes. Ten Years Ago and 
Now. Doubts about Campaigning by Radio. City Growth by Dead 
Reckoning. Pittsburgh Plus Now Minus. Our Consul Lynched in 
Persia. Topics in Brief. 

Foreign Comment: What keeps Mussolini in Power. Communism 
in Britain. To make the Mediterranean Safe for Everybody. Latin 
America’s Weight in the League. 

Science and Invention: Are Criminals Brain Cripples? Broadcast- 
ing Heart and Lung Sounds. To eat Sweets and get Thin. Zinc 
Poisoning from Galvanized Iron. ‘‘ White Indians.” 

Letters and Art: ‘‘The Most Extraordinary Bostonian of her Day.” 
Til-nature in Catchwords. America Reappraised. The World for the 
Columnists. 

Religion and Social Service: The Church’s Wrath at ‘‘ Defense 
Day.” Japan turning the Other Cheek. The Suicide Rate ‘‘ Normal.” 

Miscellaneous: Current Poetry. Personal Glimpses. Motoring 
and Aviation. Investments and Finance. Current Events. The Spice 
of Life. The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair. 


Among the publications concerning social life which were 
_ scientifically canvassed (from 1915 on) for social-life topics 
were (1) newspapers and magazines, (2) encyclopedias 
dealing with social topics, and (3) political platforms in 
which such topics as tariff reform, child labor, and educa- 
tion are discussed. 

A selected list of these investigations is as follows: 


Bactey, W. C. “The Determination of Minimum Essentials in 
Elementary Geography and History,” Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publishing 
Company, 1915), Part I, pp. 131-139. 
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Bactey, W. C., and Rucc, Harotp O. Content of United States 
History in the Seventh and Eighth Grades, University of Illinois Bul- 
letin on Education, No. 16 (1016). 

Bassett, B. B. “The Content of the Course of Study in Civics” 
and “The Historical Information Essential for the Intelligent Under- 
standing of Civic Problems,” Seventeenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publishing Company, 
1918), Part I, pp. 63-80. 

Harap, Henry. “Curriculum-making as Applied to the Economic 
Aspects of Life,” Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Public School Publishing Company, 1923), 
Part II, pp. 274-291. 

Horn, Ernest. “The Application of Methods of Research to 
Making the Course of Study in History,” Twenty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1923), Part II, pp. 234-259. 

Horn, Ernest. ‘‘The Application of Scientific Method to Making 
the Course of Study in Civics,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. XIX, 
June, 1919, pp. 762-777. 

Horn, Ernest. ‘Possible Defects in the Present Content of 
American History as Taught in the Schools,” Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publishing 
Company, 1917), Part I, pp. 156-172. 

Rucc, Harorp O. ‘Problems of Contemporary Life as the Basis 
for Curriculum-making in the Social Studies,”’ Twenty-second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education (Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1923), Part II, pp. 260-273. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON W. “Basic Facts Needed in History and 
Geography,” Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Public School Publishing Company, 1923), 
Parl; pp 2iO—234, 


Justification for this objective method of selecting curriculum 
topics. — The need for beginning with a canvass of the 
social topics and ideas that are reflected in contemporary 
discussions in order to find out what to emphasize in giving 
pupils sympathetic insight into contemporary civilization 
is vigorously presented by Professor Harold O. Rugg of 
Columbia University in the following paragraphs : 
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How can one determine what are socially worth-while mate- 
rials for the curriculum? Any well-informed person could write 
out some — perhaps many — of the activities, institutions, and 
problems of contemporary life.... However, we cannot let 
the formulation of a curriculum for millions of children rest on 
the experience of a few persons, no matter how well trained they 
may be. So “scientific education”? demands a careful quantita- 
tive inventory of these activities, institutions, and issues of 
today. It says: We will tabulate what men do in their industrial, 
social, and political life. We will record what their adult needs 
actually are in the labor union, in their occupational life, in their 
fraternal organizations. Thus, we will tabulate what things men 
read in their homes, on their way to work. We will determine 
completely — beyond the possibility of error due to the inade- 
quacy of individual experience — in what activities men really 
need to be trained to take part. Scientific method in curriculum- 
making in the social sciences, then, demands inventories — 
counts — of life-activities. 

Analysis of weekly magazines (of all shades of political, social, 
and economic faiths, of course), extending over twenty years 
(which is our present criterion), is one lead that should eventu- 
ate in a statement of the major topics that should form a course 
of study. Our hypothesis is this: weekly journals (specifically 
the Literary Digest, the Outlook, the Nation, the Independent, 
the Survey, and the New Republic), if taken over a wide span 
of years, provide a complete discussion of all the activities 
and issues of contemporary life that are worth putting into a 
"Curriculum... . 

The process of tabulating these activities and issues is just 
now being carried on. It will result in tables which show the 
frequency of recurrence of particular topics and issues. It is, of 
course, impossible to state before the complete tables are before 
us what our final criterion of inclusion and rejection of material 
will be. Certain topics will obviously prove to be of permanent 
and fundamental value; others of doubtful value. It is these 
latter, in a crowded curriculum, that will have to be eliminated. 


‘ Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXII, October, 1921, pp. 99-100, 
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It is clear that in this quotation Rugg is emphasizing the 
idea of studying adult social needs which we presented in 
Chapter IV as one of the rules for determining curriculum 
content. 

2. Investigate little children’s needs and capacities for 
different social ideas. — Another type of scientific investi- 
gation needed in order to determine the best content for 
the social studies in our unified kindergarten and first- 

’ grade curriculum is a study of young children’s social needs 
and also their capacities for understanding the specific 
social ideas which we might think of teaching them. In 
this field very little progress has been made as compared 
with the progress made in the scientific canvass of the 
social ideas needed by adults. As suggestive, however, of 
the possibilities of such investigations we list the following: 
(1) an inventory of the social ideas understood and not 
understood by children entering the kindergarten or the first 
grade, similar to the inventory of “‘the contents of children’s 
minds” described on pages 40-41 ; (2) an elaboration of the 
intelligence tests for kindergarten and first-grade children 
so as to include more ideas of social life in the tests and to 
measure the degree of comprehension of these ideas by 
children of various mental abilities or various mental ages; 
(3) some investigation (by a method yet to be devised) of 
the ideas of social life that are most helpful to these children 
in their daily life in and out of school; (4) measurements of 
the results secured from various curriculums in enriching 
the pupils’ ideas of social life. These four lines of investi- 
gation of children’s needs and possibilities in the social 
studies have made so little progress, however, that we shall 
content ourselves here with the mere mention of them. 

Scientific studies all involve precise objective measure- 
ment. — The reader may have been impressed with the fact 
that in our preceding paragraphs on scientific investigations 
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of the curriculum in the social studies we have constantly re- 
ferred to inventories, tabulations, and exact measurements. 
This illustrates one of the most important characteris- 
tics of modern scientific investigations, namely, mathemat- 
ically precise measurement. Furthermore, the measures are 
objective, as illustrated by the actual contents of news- 
papers and magazines, the actual responses of children in 
mental tests, etc. In general, we may anticipate here our 
later and more adequate discussion of scientific investiga- ° 
tions in education by saying that they are (1) mathemati- 
cally precise, (2) objective, (3) verifiable, (4) expert, and 
(5) impartial. In these respects they contrast very strongly 
with the unverified opinions concerning education on which 
we still have to rely in much of our discussion concerning 
the best organization of our unified kindergarten and first- 
grade curriculum in the study of social life. 

Conclusion of chapter on understanding social life. — 
The first half of this chapter was given over to a detailed 
description of several social units or activities suitable for 
kindergarten and first-grade children. We then devoted a 
number of pages to the discussion of the psychological 
justification of activities and devices illustrated. In Sec- 
tion IIT we returned to a further description of social units, 
including a suggestive outline arranged by seasons. In the 
chapters which follow on expression, problem-solving, etc. 
we shall have occasion to refer many times to the material 
of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 


PRACTICE IN EXPRESSING AND COMMUNICATING 
IDEAS: LANGUAGE, DRAMATIZATION, DRAWING, AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Relation to preceding chapter. — In the preceding chapter 
we presented in some detail the methods by which children 
may gain insight into the meaning of the complex social 
life of which they are a part. We emphasized, among other 
things, the importance of different forms of expression as 
essential to the building up of the ideas and meanings which 
are necessary to an understanding of social life. 

In the present chapter we shall discuss four important 
forms of expression and communication— namely, lan- 
guage, dramatization, drawing, and industrial arts — leav- 
ing for later chapters such other expressive activities as 
singing, dancing, etc. While the latter are natural modes 
of expression, they may be discussed more effectively under 
another type of learning. 

Intimate relation of language, dramatization, and drawing. 
— Language, dramatization, and drawing are closely related 
forms of expression. Infants communicate their feelings 
and desires by means of signs and gestures long before they 
acquire the power to use words. Furthermore, during the 
early years they depend very largely on gesture to supple- 
ment their meager vocabularies. Similarly, some children 
will utilize drawing spontaneously to communicate ideas 
which they fail to make clear by means of speech. Kirk- 
patrick says, ‘“‘ Drawing, in its earlier stages . . . is, to a con- 
siderable extent, really a language” (26: 240). 

dole) 
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The triple relationship is expressed rather interestingly 
by Gesell and Gesell. They say, ‘Primitive drawing is a 
kind of pantomime with a pencil point, or graphic gesture. 
Early childhood drawing is essentially language.” (8: 126) 

Sections of this chapter. — The primary school has always 
included language training in the form of reading and 
writing. It has not, however, given the important place to 
training in oral expression which this phase of language 
deserves. For many years drawing has been provided for 
in the curriculum, and more recently dramatization and in- 
dustrial arts have found places in it, but too often these 
activities have been treated as technics to be acquired rather 
than as forms of expression to be developed. It seems 
legitimate, therefore, to discuss the place of each of these in 
the kindergarten and the first grade as a mode of expression 
and communication in which training is necessary. This 
chapter will be divided, then, into four sections, as follows: 


I. Oral language leading to reading. 
II. Dramatic expression. 
III. Drawing as a mode of expression. 
IV. Industrial arts. 


SECTION I. ORAL LANGUAGE LEADING TO READING 


Importance of training in oral language. — A brief survey 
of the very large use made of oral language by most persons 
in ordinary social life will make evident the great impor- 
tance of developing skill in the use of this tool from the 
beginning. The most frequent occasions for oral communi- 
cation are here listed and briefly evaluated. 

1. Conversations. — Practically all persons, except infants, 
engage in conversations daily. Skill in conversation depends 
on abundance of ideas of general interest, a corresponding 
vocabulary, and easy use of these factors in oral communi- 
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cation. In the preceding chapter we showed how the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten and the first grade are helped to 
acquire a body of ideas about the objects and activities of 
their social and physical environments. In this chapter we 
shall describe various devices and methods for developing 
the vocabulary and giving practice in ordinary conversation. 

2. Practical oral discussions. — Next to leisure conver- 
sations, practical discussions between two or more persons 
appear most frequently in oral communication. These may 
occur in the family, in business, or in the affairs of such or- 
ganizations as clubs, churches, charitable institutions, etc. 
In discussing their various projects and plans the children 
of the kindergarten and first grade are getting practice 
in oral discussions of the types here considered. 

3. Dictation of business letters. —It is a significant fact 
for the schools that most of the “‘ writing”’ of business letters 
is now a matter of oral expression on the part of the persons 
composing the letters. Nearly all business correspondence 
is dictated. Thus we see that practice in keeping in mind a 
series of ideas to be expressed orally is especially needed in 
training for one of the most common forms of oral expres- 
sion in modern life; namely, dictating business letters. 
Such practice is provided through individual and group 
compositions described on pages 196-208 of this chapter. 

4. Short talks. — Occasionally persons are called upon to 
give short talks. Sometimes these are impromptu, and 
sometimes they are prepared in advance, either outlined 
or carefully written. In connection with such assembly 
programs as those described in the previous chapter even 
a very young child may be given occasional practice in 
preparing and giving such a “short talk,” thus making a 
beginning in the development of skill in this direction. 

Bearing in mind the importance of early training in oral 
language, we shall formulate some specific aims which may 
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be realized through attention to language activities in 
unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching. 

Aims in language training in the kindergarten and the first 
grade. — Normal children who come to school at the age of 
four years have some power of making known their thoughts 
and feelings by means of oral language and of understand- 
ing what others say to them. During the kindergarten and 
first-grade period the teacher should seek to develop the 
language abilities and interests of the children with the 
following purposes in mind : 

1. To secure ease and spontaneity in expression. 

2. To develop ability to express ideas with clearness. 

3. To develop ability to understand what others say. 

4. To develop ability to organize thought and to keep in 
mind longer and longer series of ideas. 

5. To establish correct language habits: clear enuncia- 
tion, correct pronunciation and usage, an agreeable voice, etc. 

6. To enlarge the vocabulary. 

7. To stimulate interest in printed and written language 
as a means of communicating, expressing, and recording 
experience and thought. 

8. To encourage any beginnings of literary expression 
which may manifest themselves. 


Types of Pupil Experiences which contribute to the 
Realization of These Purposes 


Large opportunity for free oral expression and for group 
and individual composition is needed. — Children can learn 
to talk only by talking, and they are entirely ready to learn 
in this way if they are given the opportunity. Many of 
them are naturally voluble. Instead of utilizing this 
instinct to the full, however, both home and school have 
tended to repress it. A study (33: 118-126) made by a 
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committee of the International Kindergarten Union a few 
years ago gives evidence of the extent to which the first 
grade has erred in this respect. This study shows that of 
one hundred and sixteen first-grade classrooms in eleven 
different cities, fully one third allowed no time for free oral 
expression and that more than one fourth of the number 
allowed five minutes a day or less. In the light of these 
findings the committee raised the pertinent question ‘How 
much silence can we afford to have if the children are to 
learn to use English fluently, intelligently, and correctly?” 
The kindergarten has probably been somewhat less guilty 
than the first grade in this respect, but we could easily cite 
cases where undue repression prevails even in the kinder- 
garten. 

Fortunately, some of our newer forms of class organiza- 
tion in both the kindergarten and the primary grades are 
affording a natural and needed opportunity for practice in 
free oral communication. These are the so-called free 
period, the independent-occupation period, and the social 
or organized-conversation period. Group and individual 
compositions are also receiving more attention than in the 
past. We shall discuss each of these in turn. 

1. The free period with free conversation. — In the daily 
time schedule of many progressive kindergarten and first- 
_ grade classrooms there is a period provided, as indicated in 
Chapter VII, during which each child may select his own oc- 
cupation from a large variety of materials and incentives at 
hand. During this period the children engage in different ac- 
tivities, such as drawing, reading, playing games, dramatic 
play, building, making things, etc. The very atmosphere of 
this combination playroom, workshop, and library stim- 
ulates questions, comments, and free interchange of ideas 
and opinions, thus giving some of the practice which is 
essential. 
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2. The independent-occupation period.— During this period 
quiet talking may be indulged in by the children who are 
working independently without disturbing the lesson which 
the teacher is conducting with another group. Teachers 
have learned that the habit of speaking quietly, when occa- 
sion demands, is as easily established as the habit of com- 
plete silence so generally insisted upon in the past. This 
period then may afford still another opportunity for giving 
practice in oral communication. 

3. The social or organized-conversation period. — In addi- 
tion to these various occasions which give practice in oral 
communication, it has been found helpful to set aside a 
special time for group discussion. The teacher’s purpose 
here is primarily to train in expression. The children think 
of it as a time for sitting down and having a comfortable 
chat. During this period the children are gathered about 
the teacher in an informal group conducive to a feeling of 
ease and sociability. They are encouraged to talk of things 
of immediate and special interest; for example, their toys, 
their play, their trips to interesting places, what their 
fathers and mothers do, etc. They are especially free and 
spontaneous in talking about toys and other objects which 
they have brought from home to exhibit to the teacher and 
to the other children. They are encouraged, therefore, to 
bring anything which they think the other children would 
like to see and to hear about. 

Sometimes a child is so shy and self-conscious that all he 
can do at first is to exhibit his particular treasure and nod 
or shake his head in answer to the questions asked by the 
teacher or children. For him this is the first step. He has 
interested some of the individuals in his audience. They 
have questions to ask about what he has brought, and it 
will not be long before he will want to express more than is 
possible by a nod or a shake of the head. 
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All the topics which come up in this way are not equally 
valuable, but the teacher, especially at first and with the 
younger and more timid children, encourages expression 
concerning almost any interest and, when possible, leads 
it into profitable channels by means of tactful guidance. 

The things which are brought early in the year make 
rather a miscellaneous collection, but soon the children 
begin bringing objects related to the enterprises which are 
under way or to other interests which have been aroused 
in the classroom; for example, a sample package of some 
cereal for the grocery store, a toy telephone for the play- 
house, material to make clothes for the doll, autumn 
leaves or berries gathered on a week-end trip, pictures 
suggested by school work and play, and food for the 
rabbit. These contributions often serve to recall work done 
the day before and lead to a discussion of plans for the day. 
This is not left to chance, however. The teacher uses part 
of this time to suggest ideas to which she wishes to direct 
attention. If these are carefully selected and presented, 
they will bring spontaneous responses. From the point 
of view of language training, the important thing is that 
the teacher create situations which will stimulate free ex- 
pression. She may then correct the child’s use of English 
when necessary, help him in his choice of words and phrases, 
and encourage him to use fuller statements and to enunciate 
- clearly so that he may be understood. 

4. Group composition gives practice in organizing ideas. — 
A short daily period of about fifteen or twenty minutes, de- 
voted to conversation concerning things of vital interest to 
the particular group of children, serves to supplement and 
helps to organize experience gained through other activities 
at the same time that it gives training in oral expression. 
As the children gradually overcome any natural shyness and 
begin to express themselves with some degree of freedom, 
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the teacher may help them in the further organization of 
their ideas through group composition. This may take the 
form of a description of a vivid group experience, a letter to 
an absent schoolmate or to some other friend of the children 
or to another class, a story about an interesting picture, an 
account of an excursion, or a description of some work 
done by the children. After discussing with the children 
some of the facts and ideas which they would like or need 
to include in such a composition, the teacher may lead 
them to express their ideas in complete sentences and to 
arrange the sentences in somewhat logical fashion. 

Examples of codperative composition. 1. Vivid group ex- 
periences. — The following compositions describing certain 
vivid experiences are the products of the work of kinder- 
garten children. The subjects about which the composi- 
tions are written also lend themselves well to expression 
through drawing. Drawing may precede the language com- 
position or be used to illustrate and supplement it. The 
first compositions are sometimes very brief, made up of a 
few sentences only, such as, 


We went to Jackson Park. We played on the grass. 


THE SNOW STORY 


We went out to play in the snow. We had lots: of fun pulling 
sleds and making snowballs. Ruth and Frances made a snow 


man. 
IN THE GYMNASIUM 


We went to the gymnasium. First we sat down on the floor 
while the teachers let the ropes down. The kindergarten chil- 


dren swung on the ropes and the rings, jumped on the spring- 
board, and walked on the rails. It was fun. 


The following is an example of a much longer statement 
of the things seen on an unusually interesting excursion. 
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OUR TRIP TO THE GREENHOUSE 


We went to the University greenhouse. We saw little green 
bananas. The big stalk hung down with the blossoms at the 
end. The bananas were at the top of the stalk pointing up to 
the sun. 

We saw the sensitive plants. When we touched them, they 
would shut, and then they would open again in ten minutes. 

We saw the pitcher plants. There was honey in the bottom 
of the pitchers. 

We saw the little tomato plants. The gardener will trans- 
plant them into the garden when it is not so cold. 

We saw a coffee tree and a tobacco plant. 

We saw some cactus plants in a very hot room. There were 
stickers on the plants to keep the bugs off. 

We saw Faster lilies in bud and some little shamrock plants 
in a big tin tub. 


Sometimes the composition is made up of a series of 
paragraphs written on different days but forming a con- 
tinued story. The following is an example of such a com- 
position : 


THE STORY OF HENNY PENNY 
I 


We got Henny Penny the fifth day of April. She is a Rhode 
- Island Red hen. We made a nest for Henny Penny ina barrel. 
Billy helped make it. We put thirteen eggs under her. We shall 
name the chickens when they hatch. 


Il 


Henny Penny gets off her nest once a day for food and water. 
One day Henny Penny flew up on the fence Miss Durante’s 
children built. She turns her eggs over every day because she 
wants to keep them warm on all sides. 
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Ill 


We have our chickens now. We have named them. One we 
named Chippy because he has dark stripes on his back like a 
chipmunk. The others we named Fluffy, Yellow Throat, Yellow 
Legs, Downy, Tommy, Yellow Bill, Brownie, Blackie, and 
Chicken Little. We saw the little chickens take a drink. 


IV 


Phoebe brought two little black’chickens in a box. We put 
them with Henny Penny. She didn’t care for them, so Phoebe 
will take them home. 


2. Group interpretation of pictures. — Pictures related to 
the interests and experiences of children will stimulate group 
conversation and furnish good material for original stories. 

One bright day in October, when a group of kindergarten 
children had been talking about their good times in the 
country during the summer, the teacher produced an at- 
tractive picture in color of two children on a seesaw in the 
country. The background showed a house and a fence. 
After the children had commented freely on it, the teacher 
asked, “‘How would you like to help make a story about 
this picture?” Upon their assent, she said, “Very well, 
you tell me what you would like to put into the story, and 
I will write it down.” Different children formulated sen- 
tences on the basis of their earlier comments. These sen- 
tences were recorded by the teacher, and read later. After 
some discussion as to a better arrangement of the several 
sentences, the following story resulted. 


SEESAW, MARJORY DAW 


Jack and Marjory Daw are out in the country. 

They went to visit their grandmother and grandfather. 
They went to stay three weeks. 

They are having a nice time on a seesaw in the meadows. 
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They put a board on top of a rock, got on the board, and 
began to seesaw. 
They are singing, 
“Seesaw, Marjory Daw, 
Jack shall have a new master, 
He shall have but a penny a day, 
Because he won’t work any faster.” 


Tt is worth noting that here is real interpretation. The 
teacher might have asked, ‘‘What do you see in this pic- 
ture?” This is a very common form of initiating picture 
study. Its use in this case would doubtless have secured 
an enumeration merely of the various objects seen. This 
would have had little value as language training. The ques- 
tion which was asked is of a type suitable for stimulating 
imagination and leading to an organization of the children’s 
ideas. The familiar rime was, of course, suggested by the 
picture and incorporated in the story in a most natural 
and childlike fashion. 

3. Letters. — Letters to absent friends furnish excellent 
motives for group compositions. The school principal and 
former teachers may be induced to carry on correspondence 
with the children, and there is always good reason for 
writing to an absent child. The following is an example of 
such a letter. It contains two inclosures, a poem com- 
posed by the children and a picture taken by the teacher. 


‘Dear Miss Temple: 


We have a garden, and we made a poem about our garden. 
We are sending it to you. We have not watered our garden yet, 
because it has rained. 

Miss Harris took a picture of us when we were working in 
our garden. Do you like it ? 

We went to the park the other day and saw some flowers. 
We saw the Japanese houses and the Court House on the 
Wooded Island. 
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We saw some rowboats in the lagoon. 
We saw some birds and squirrels. There were grackles, 
pigeons, robins, and a flicker. 
Good-by from 
IB Grade 


OUR GARDEN 


We raked and hoed our garden today. 
It was the twelfth day of May. 

We will sow the seeds, 

And pull the weeds, 
So the flowers will grow. 


A type lesson in group composition. — In order to make 
clear the way in which these group compositions are organ- 
ized, a stenographic report of one such exercise is given 
below. The children were seated in a group on the floor, 
facing the teacher, who occupied a low chair. 


TEACHER. There is something in this room I thought you 
might like to write a story about and send it to Miss Martin. 

Mary. Henny Penny? 

TEACHER. You will remember we have already written about 
her. 

Dorotuy. The flower store? 

TEACHER. Yes, I think it would be nice to write about that. 
If you are going to write about the flower store, what will you 
have to think about first ? 

JouN. The name first. 

TEAcHER. Yes, the name. How shall we say it? 

Mary. “Our Flower Shop.” 

TEACHER. What shall we put into the story next ? 

Henry. Tell about the flowers. 

NATHAN. We have some flowers in our store. 

BarBARA. We have roses, daffodils, tulips, and a lot of sweet 
peas in our store. 
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TEACHER. What might we say instead of ‘‘a lot of” sweet 
peas? 

JANE. We have a great many sweet peas. 

TEACHER. Yes, “a great many” sounds better than ‘‘a lot 
of.”” Barbara, will you tell us that part of the story again? 

BARBARA. We have roses, tulips, and a great many sweet 
peas in it. 

Morris. Some are real, and some are play ones. 

TEACHER. What other word could you use instead of “play”’ 
sweet peas? 

Marian. Artificial ones. 

TEACHER. Yes, that is a good word. Do you know what it 
means? 

Martian. No. 

Jimmre. Artistic. 

TeacHer. No, it sounds like the word “artistic,” but it 
doesn’t mean that. 

Jane. Anything that isn’t real. 

TEACHER. Yes, anything that isn’t real is artificial. Will you 
tell us that part of the story again, Jane? 

JANE. Some are real sweet peas, and some are artificial. 

Mary. We made the artificial sweet peas out of paper, and 
some we cut out of books. 

TreacuHer. I wonder if we have anything else to tell about 
our store. 

Marian. We made apple blossoms out of twigs and tissue 
paper. 

Davin. The twigs are real, but the blossoms are artificial. 

PHOEBE. We have some flowerpots, and we made them out 
of clay. 

NATHAN. We painted boxes. 

TEACHER. Would anyone else like to add something ? 

Marian. Morris brought a fish-bowl for the greenhouse. 

Jane. Let’s take a picture of the flower store. 

BARBARA. Get a camera and take a picture of it. 

Morris. We will send the picture with the story. 

TEACHER. How will you say that in the story? 
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Sam. We are sending a picture along with the story. 
Maryjoriz£. We hope you will like it. 

NATHAN. Now read it all. 

The teacher reads: 


OUR FLOWER STORE 

We have some flowers in our store. We have roses, daffodils, 
tulips, and a great many sweet peas in it. Some are real sweet 
peas, and some are artificial. We made the artificial sweet peas 
out of paper, and some we cut out of books. We made apple 
blossoms out of twigs and tissue paper. The twigs are real, but 
the blossoms are artificial. We have some flowerpots, and we 
made them out of clay. We painted flower-boxes for our store. 
Morris brought a fish-bowl for the greenhouse. We are sending 
a picture along with this story. We hope you will like it. 


At least fourteen different children in a group of thirty 
contributed to this composition. 

Teacher’s technic in codperative composition-writing. — 
This composition was made in the early spring. It is evi- 
dent that the children had had by this time much experience 
in formulating accounts of this kind. The manner in which 
the exercise was conducted illustrates some of the important 
items of technic. 

1. The selection of a suitable topic. —It is important to 
select a topic for such a composition which is so interesting 
and familiar that it will bring spontaneous response. In 
this case it was a project on which all had been working ; 
hence all could contribute something to the account. 

‘2. Material supplied by the children. — It will be noted 
that the children supplied all the material, with only an 
occasional question from the teacher to encourage further 
expression ; for example, ‘‘ What shall we put into the story 
next?” then, ‘tI wonder if we have anything else to tell 
about our store”; and, finally, ‘‘Would anyone else like to 
add something?” Each of these questions brought a 
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response which, in turn, stimulated another, and so three 
or four sentences were contributed in quick succession by 
different children. 

3. Children led to improve form of expression.— By a 
question the teacher led the children to improve upon the 
first form of expression. For example, ‘‘a great many” was 
substituted for ‘ta lot of” and the word “‘artificial” for 
‘play.’ Probably the teacher had in mind the use of the 
word ‘‘paper”’ for play flowers, but since the word “‘arti- 
ficial’’ was given, she accepted it. It is worth noting here 
that the teacher took time to make the meaning of this 
word clear to everyone. The child who used it could not 
define it, although another child did. This is not unusual. 
Children, and adults too, often use words which have only 
partial, if any, meaning for them. But children are ready 
to take up a new word, especially if they are pleased with 
its sound, and enjoy practicing it, as David did in the fore- 
going illustration. Perhaps a word of caution is necessary 
here. One should not always spend so much time in explain- 
ing to a class the meaning of a new word which happened 
to be used by a single child. It was legitimate in this case 
because of the experience the children had been having with 
real and artificial flowers. 

If this letter had been dictated earlier in the year, when 
the children were less experienced, the teacher would prob- 
ably have accepted the children’s contributions as given, 
in order to get the whole more quickly before them. She 
might then have gone back and led them to improve the 
form of expression and the arrangement of sentences. 

Publishing group compositions. — These group composi- 
tions may be printed or typewritten, pasted in a scrapbook, 
and kept in school to be re-read and enjoyed from time to 
time ; or they may be duplicated and each child given a copy 
to’ paste in an individual book which he has made and may 
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take home. These compositions may be illustrated by the 
children or accompanied by pictures which they have selected. 

This type of work, apart from its value as a means of 
organizing thought and giving training in expression, is one 
of the best devices which the school can use to develop 
interest on the part of the children in writing as a means of 
communication. Children who have contributed to such a 
composition, have seen the teacher write it, have seen it the 
next day in printed or typewritten form, have heard the 
teacher read it again, and have finally pasted a copy of it in 
a book of their own construction, which may be taken home 
and read by the older members of the family, are likely to 
have a much stronger and more intelligent interest in written 
language than they had before this series of experiences. 

If the school publishes a paper, the kindergarten and 
first-grade children may contribute to it occasionally. They 
will be delighted to see their own stories in a real paper or 
book and to listen to, and perhaps read, some of the con- 
tributions of children in other grades. 

Occasional literary efforts. Effect of stories and poetry. — 
On page 201 there is an example of a group composition in 
the form of verse. Children enjoy the rime and rhythm 
of the Mother Goose songs and of certain verses written 
for children, and they take pleasure occasionally in trying 
their own powers in this direction. Doubtless, experi- 
ments of this kind, however crude the outcome, ‘serve to 
enhance the children’s enjoyment of the poetry that is 
read to them. The following are typical examples from the 
kindergarten and the first grade: 


Dandelion, dandelion, 
What makes your color shine? 


All over town 
Rain pours down. 
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On Christmas night 

Santa Claus comes 
And brings you lots of toys, 

Dolls and games and things like that 
For good little girls and boys. 


Occasionally even young children give spontaneous 
expression to feeling in song and verse. One spring day, as 
a group of five-year-old children came upon a huge lilac 
bush in full bloom, the teacher overheard one little girl as 
she swung along chanting these words: 

Oh, look! Oh, see! 
The lilac tree, 
Oh, look! Oh, see! 
The lilac tree! 


When the children returned to school, the teacher told 
them about Betty’s song. They enjoyed it thoroughly. 
The next day it was printed on a chart and illustrated by 
the young author. 

The following were composed at home by first-grade 
children : 

I send you a pretty heart 
For this is Valentine’s day. 

Please keep my little gift 
And put it safely away. 


Robin, robin 
In a big tree, 

Green leaves around you, 
Come sing to me. 


SPRING 


Roses are coming. 
Bluebirds are here. 

So let us be happy, 
For summer is near, 
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When such spontaneous efforts are encouraged and the 
children are further stimulated by hearing many suitable 
poems read and by memorizing certain of them, a few of 
the children may acquire the ability to write such really 
artistic bits as the following: 


THE SPRINGTIME 


Heigh-ho! the springtime! 
Flowers are here, 
Blooming in cheer. 

Heigh-ho! the springtime! 


Heigh-ho! the springtime! 
Husty, gusty 
Winds are lusty. 
Heigh-ho! the springtime! 


Similarly, children’s efforts at story-writing show the in- 
fluence of the language and structure of some of the stories 
which they have heard or read with keen interest. The 
following story written by a serious second-grade boy is 
an amusing example of the combination of certain phrases 
taken directly from his reading with phrases composed by 
himself to make his ideas clear. 


THE FIVE GRIZZLY BEARS 


Once upon a time there was a family of grizzly bears. It was 
made up of a mother, a father, and three cubs. One day when 
the father was out hunting, he got chased by hunters. The 
hunters wounded him in the left shoulder. The father bear 
roared with pain and limped off to a sheltered nook to nurse 
his wound. After he had licked down the hair to make a sort 
of covering like our adhesive tape, he limped home. After that 
he was very, very careful and, besides keeping a sharp lookout 
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for prey, he kept a sharp lookout for hunters. After that he 
was never hurt again. When the cubs grew up, they were never 
hungry nor were their wives and children. The cubs were never 
hurt in their babyhood nor in their fatherhood. They were 
very large grizzlies and grew to be very old, wise bears. 


Rules for oral-language training. — This concludes our 
discussion of pupil experiences which contribute to the 
realization of the aims set forth at the beginning of this 
section. On the basis of the successful methods described, 
we may formulate a series of brief practical suggestions for 
training children in oral expression. 

1. Provide for much direct observation and experience 
in order that the children may have ideas to express. 

2. Give abundant opportunity for the spontaneous expres- 
sion of ideas and feelings. 

3. Create real audience situations as a stimulus to com- 
munication and a check on its effectiveness. 

4. Give practice in keeping in mind longer and longer 
series of ideas through individual and group compositions. 

5. Make every effort to enlarge the children’s vocabularies 
through examples, new experiences, literature, etc. 

6. Form habits of correct English usage and speech 
through examples and the correction of errors. 

7. Use oral-language training as one important means of 
creating interest in books and other printed and written 
material. 

Language errors of children.— A number of investiga- 
tions have been made for the purpose of determining the 
most common language errors of children. The first of these 
seems to have been made by the teachers of Connersville, 
Indiana, about r909. During a period of two weeks they 
listed seventy-nine different errors of elementary-school 
and high-school children. Later studies following the same 
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general plan showed similar results. In 1920 G. M. Wilson 
brought together the findings of five such studies with 
the idea of discovering the most common errors. He took 
from each study the ten most common errors of that 
study. In this way he secured a total of twenty-eight 
errors. The list of errors follows. The figures at the right 
indicate the ten errors of most frequent occurrence when 
all five lists are combined : 


. Ain’t, hain’t (1). 

. Saw, seen (confusion) (2). 

. Plural subject with singular verb (3). 
. Double negative (5). 

. Have got (8). 

Come, came (confusion) (9). 

Git. 

. Them, those (confusion). 

. Teach, learn (confusion). 

. Can, may (confusion) (10). 

11. Do, did, done (4). 

12. “And,” for ‘“‘to”’ with infinitive. 

13. Shall, will (6). 

14. Go, went, gone. 

15. Subject of verb not in nominative, as “ Her did it.” 
16. To, two, too (confusion) (7). 

17. There, their (confusion). 

18. Singular subject and plural verb. 

19. The, there, they (confusion). 

20. An, and (confusion). 

21. And, and, and. 

22. Lots of. 

23. “Got” for “arrived,” “received,” etc. 
24. Introductory “then.” 

aq. Ss? 1OE are.” 

WA for ais 

27. Land my brother. 

28. ‘‘Frank and me”’ in nominative case. (32: 295-296) 
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In concluding his article, Mr. Wilson says : 


The outstanding facts about all of these studies of language 
errors are 

t. The list is exceedingly small. 

2. When the lower-grade list is made up carefully, few errors 
are added by upper-grade children. 

3. Lower-grade errors persist in upper grades. 

4. Verb errors constitute fully 50 per cent of all errors and 
among these a very few verbs make up most of the errors. 

s. Errors are specific, which means that they are not made by 
rule and cannot be effectively corrected by rule. 

6. Oral and written errors are largely the same except that 
in written work one new class of errors enters, namely, the con- 
fusion of words of similar sound. 

7. There is a strong probability that if the effort is placed on 
the correction of mistakes actually made by children, improve- 
ment can be made very rapidly. The Boise authorities report 
‘*striking improvement in a short time,” but no specific data 
are given. 

Among the other studies of language errors that have been 
made, one catalogued a total of 10,000 errors and found that 
the thirteen most common ones constituted 48 per cent of all of 
the errors listed, while forty-three items made up 82 per cent 
of the total. This report merely confirms the conclusion drawn 
from other studies that the total number of errors of common 
occurrence is relatively small. In view of this fact, is it unrea- 
sonable to ask a teacher or group of teachers to discover the 

“common language errors made by pupils for the purpose of cor- 
recting them through games, pride in correct speaking, and the 
necessary direct instruction? (82: 296) 


Need of tests and scales for measuring skill in oral 
language. — Considerable progress has been made in devis- 
ing tests and scales for measuring pupils’ attainments and 
progress in written composition. There are, however, no 
corresponding scales for measuring skill in oral expression. 
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While there can be no doubt that children make steady 
progress in their control of oral language under the influence 
of such school experiences as we have described, we have 
no scientifically established standards of achievement or 
rate of progress. There is need, therefore, of tests and 
scales for measuring vocabulary, grammatical accuracy, 
ability in oral composition, etc. 

Learning to interpret a few written forms: devices. — In 
the preceding pages we have described a number of methods 
and devices by which children in the kindergarten may be 
helped to make steady progress in ability to give oral ex- 
pression to their thoughts with ease and clearness and 
according to accepted usage. We have implied that some 
control of oral language is a necessary prerequisite of the 
effective teaching of reading. We have shown that in- 
terest in printed material, another prerequisite of learning 
to read, may be stimulated by making books containing 
material of the children’s own composition. We shall now 
discuss certain other devices which may be used to advan- 
tage as means of developing a desire to read, such devices as 
labeling one’s own property or that of the group or making 
signs to be used in projects in construction. 

Names on lockers.— The teachers in the kindergarten 
take advantage of the many opportunities which occur in 
the ordinary life of the school to stimulate interest in both 
written and printed language. For example, each child is 
assigned a locker for his outdoor wraps. Instead of mark- 
ing these lockers with bits of paper of different colors or 
with pictures, as is often done in the case of children who 
cannot read, the teacher gives each child a slip of paper on 
which his name is clearly written or printed. He pastes 
this on the door of his locker and is urged to look at it 
carefully so that he will learn to recognize it. If he fails 
to do this within a few days, he is given a duplicate slip 
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to help him find his name. It is not many days before 
he becomes quite independent of such help. Sometimes 
an individual child will become interested enough to famil- 
iarize himself with the printed names of other children. 

Labels. — The children have access to the cupboards 
containing the materials and usually help themselves to 
those they need. They learn to recognize the shape of 
the box in which a particular material is kept unless there 
are several boxes of the same form and size. When the 
boxes are enough alike to be confusing, they are clearly 
labeled, and the older children soon learn to recognize such 
words as “‘scissors,” “paste,” and “crayons.” 

Notes and directions. — When the children make plans 
for their constructions, naming objects they will make or 
materials they will need, or when they choose three or four 
games which they would like to play in succession, these 
are listed on the blackboard by the teacher. The children 
do not ordinarily read these lists, but they appreciate their 
value to those who can read them. If anything is not to 
be erased by the janitor when he washes the boards, the 
word “Save” is written. The children soon learn to recog- 
nize this word, and sometimes a child will teach himself to 
write it. 

Signs. — Signs of one sort or another often give a most 
realistic touch to the children’s constructions and at the same 

-time emphasize again the importance of written symbols: 
for example, the names of the streets in the miniature 
community described by Miss Robinson on pages 135-146; 
the names on the different buildings in this same com- 
munity, such as “Fire Department,” “‘ Garage,” “ Grocery 
Store,” etc.; and traffic signs, such as “Stop” and ‘**Go.” 

Matching words. — The older children in the kindergarten 
of the University Elementary School were very much in- 
terested in some picture charts which they saw in the first- 
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grade room and wanted to make similar ones. Under each 
picture on the first-grade charts was printed the name of the 
object which it represented. In making their charts the 
kindergarten children used pictures which were suggested 
by the work they were doing, and labeled them appropri- 
ately. The teacher then supplied some duplicate labels, 
and the children played at matching these. 

Enough illustrations have been given to indicate the 
possibilities in this direction. Through these and similar 
devices the children are helped to realize the general func- 
tion of the numerous symbols with which they are sur- 
rounded and are soon eager to interpret them. 

Free access to attractive books may result in a child’s 
teaching himself to read. — It is not at all uncommon for 
children who are allowed to handle attractively illustrated 
storybooks to learn to read without any systematic instruc- 
tion. Whether anyone in a group of kindergarten children 
learns to read in this fashion or not, it is wise to give all of 
them the opportunity. They will enjoy and “read” the 
pictures in any case. The teacher may sometimes read to 
a single child, letting him look over her shoulder and follow 
the lines as she points to them in her reading. 

There should be a large number of well-selected books to 
which the children have free access before school and during 
the free periods. These may be placed on a “book table” 
or on shelves in the “library corner.” A list of books useful 
for this purpose may be found on pages 96-98. 

Beginning reading in the kindergarten or first grade. — 
Children who have had experiences of the types described 
go to the first grade well prepared for systematic instruc- 
tion in reading. They have acquired the habits and made 
the other fundamental social adjustments which are neces- 
sary to happy and profitable school life. They have de- 
veloped interests in the varied activities of the school and 
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have acquired a fund of valuable ideas through association 
with the teacher and other children in carrying forward the 
various forms of construction and play provided by the 
kindergarten program. They are able to use these ideas in 
solving the simple problems which arise in connection with 
their various individual enterprises. They have gained sufh- 
cient command of oral language to express their thoughts 
and feelings with some degree of ease and fluency and have 
learned to listen carefully and to understand most of what 
people say to them. Finally, they have been introduced, 
in a variety of interesting and significant ways, to a new 
form of communication; namely, the written and printed 
word and sentence. 

When children enter the first grade without these pre- 
paratory experiences, they must spend considerable time 
in acquiring them before reading can be taught successfully. 
On the other hand, children who have had these necessary 
preliminary experiences are ready to continue each type of 
activity on a higher level and are eager to begin at once to 
acquire control of these new language forms; that is, to 
learn to read and write. 

The first-grade teacher who is working with the children 
who have come from the kindergarten makes use of this 
awakened desire from the beginning to help the children 
associate the written and printed forms with the particular 
-oral words and sentences which they represent, these hav- 
ing been selected from vivid and interesting schoolroom 
activities. For example, directions for rhythmic play are 
written on the board as they are spoken, such as ‘‘run,” 
“skip,” “hop,” etc. Later such directions are written only, 
and numerous games are played involving the recognition 
of these and similar words and phrases. 

The incidental reading begun in the kindergarten is 
continued in a variety of ways. The children themselves 
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suggest the labeling of objects when it is necessary and the 
writing of lists of things to be remembered. They are pre- 
pared also to make immediate and intelligent use of such 
devices as the bulletin board and picture charts. 

The bulletin board.— The children are told that the 
bulletin board will contain something new and important 
every day; so they hasten to examine it as soon as they 
arrive in the morning. The following items have appeared 
from time to time on the bulletin board in the first grade: 
“We shall go to the garden,” accompanied by an appro- 
priate picture; “We shall not go out today,” accompanied 
by a rainy-day picture; “Today is Monday”; ‘We go to 
assembly today”’; ‘“‘One week to Christmas!” 

While the children were reading the rime “‘ Jack and Jill,” 
a picture of a boy appeared one day with the sentence 
“This is Jack”’ below it. The following day it was replaced 
by a picture of a girl with the statement “This is Jill.” 

After the children had begun reading the story ‘The 
Little Red Hen,” the following sentences with appropriate 
pictures were seen on four successive days: ‘This is the 
little red hen”; ‘“‘This is the pig”; “This is the dog”’; 
“This is the cat.”” When a child is unable to make out the 
sentence on the bulletin board, he gets help from another 
child or from the teacher. 

The picture charts. —'The picture charts contain pictures 
of related objects, with an appropriate label below each 
picture. These are objects which are significant because of 
their connection with the central interests and projects. In 
the autumn, when the children are interested in life and 
work on the farm, there is a chart containing pictures of 
the different farm animals, another containing pictures of 
fruits, one of vegetables, and one of grains and grain prod- 
ucts. In December, pictures of Santa Claus, a Christmas 
tree, and a variety of toys appear on the chart. These are 
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all examples of suggestions and invitations to read which 
have proved stimulating and helpful. 

Group composition is continued. —The work in group 
composition and in story-telling begun in the kindergarten 
is continued in the first grade, but on a level corresponding 
to the maturity of the children. The ability in oral composi- 
tion which has been acquired in the kindergarten is also 
utilized by the first-grade teacher in leading the children to 
formulate language units for chart-reading lessons. The 
children have learned that writing is another way of express- 
ing what one wishes to say, and they know the difference 
between words in lists or columns and those which are 
arranged in sentences. They are ready, therefore, to con- 
centrate attention on the particular forms representing the 
sentences they themselves have formulated or the sentences 
that make up the rimes and stories with which they are 
familiar. 

Only after they have had some experience in reading from 
the blackboard and charts do the children read books con- 
taining such familiar stories as ““ The Gingerbread Boy” and 
“Johnny and the Goats,”’ or material closely related to their 
everyday experiences. It is assumed that they have learned 
to associate the whole line with the sentence which they 
have spoken or thought. They have learned to direct their 
eye movements from left to right. They have acquired a 
small reading vocabulary and have gained some skill in 
interpreting words and phrases through thinking of the 
content and place of the words and phrases in the line. 

Indiwidual composition used as supplementary reading 
material. —'The children continue, however, to formulate 
much of their own reading material. By the middle of the 
year they are able to dictate individual compositions along 
the lines of their particular interests. The following are 
examples of compositions dictated by children in Grade IA 
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which were printed on charts and used as reading material 
for the entire group. 
1. A rime modeled after Ferber’s “If I could fly”’: 


If I could do another thing I’d like, 
D’you know what I’d do? 
I'd be a kangaroo, 
And I'd have the longest jump, 
So that every race I was in 
I'd always win. 
If I could be a kangaroo, 
That’s what I’d do. 


2. Story told during the conversation period : 

Yesterday I made a snow man. 

T called it ‘‘Uncle Walt” because it was so fat. 

My brother called it a football player and tried to tackle it. 
He knocked its hat off. 


A detailed description of progressive methods of teaching 
reading to children in the first grade will be found in 
Chapter XVI, “ Beginning Oral and Silent Reading.” 

Conclusion of section on oral language. — In concluding 
this discussion we should like to reémphasize the social 
importance of skill in oral expression and to call the atten- 
tion of the reader once more to the principles or rules of 
teaching given on page 208, which have been fully illustrated 
in this section. In the next section we shall consider dra- 
matic play or dramatization, a mode of expression closely 
related to language and natural to all children. 


SEcTION II. DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Spontaneous dramatic play is characteristic of early child- 
hood.— On page 190 we referred to the fact that gesture pre- 
cedes language as a mode of communication and that it is 
constantly used by children to supplement their limited 
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vocabularies. Imitative play, so simple as to be little more 
than gesture, also makes its appearance in infancy. As 
early as the second year of life the child imitates in play 
his own daily acts or those he sees most often performed by 
his parents and other members of the family. Thus he 
plays at eating, at going to sleep, at reading the newspaper, 
etc. A little later he may play postman by handing some- © 
one a letter, or he may carry his mother’s bag and say that 
he is going shopping. Dramatic acts similar to these fill a 
large part of the child’s waking day during the second and 
third years. One observer recorded no less than fifty-four 
such dramatizations on the part of a child two and one-half 
years old in the course of a single day (24). 

Natural progress in dramatic expression. — As the child’s 
experience is extended beyond the family life to that of the 
street and neighborhood the range of his imitations becomes 
correspondingly large and varied. He plays train, auto- 
mobile, horse, driver, etc., reproducing the movement or the 
sound, or both, of the object he is impersonating. In many 
of these plays the charm for the child is quite as much in 
the vigorous physical activity as in the dramatic element. 

The child makes progress also in the number of related 
activities which he is able to hold in mind and incorporate 
in one play. The four-year-old, for example, will often 
carry on a short series of familiar related activities, such as 
setting the table, eating the meal, and washing the dishes ; 
or driving a wagon, delivering groceries, taking the horse 
to the barn at night, and feeding him. During the years 
from four to eight the child continues his efforts to under- 
stand the various interesting acts which he sees performed 
about him. This he does by giving dramatic expression to 
his impressions and ideas concerning whatever he observes. 
In fact, imitative dramatic play is the most characteristic 
activity of this period. It should be noted, however, that 
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while all this play of infancy and early childhood is ex pres- 
sion in the sense that the child is giving form to his image 
or idea, it is seldom communication. The child has little 
sense of an audience. He plays for the satisfaction that he 
gets in thus defining his own impressions and ideas. 

Types of dramatic play in school. — Our modern schools 
encourage and utilize this natural tendency to dramatic 
expression as one important means of teaching some of the 
school subjects, such as community life and history and 
more particularly literature. We shall discuss the part it 
plays in the kindergarten and the first grade in connection 
especially with such subjects and activities as community 
life and construction, songs and games, and story-telling. 

1. Dramatization in relation to the study of home and 
community life and to projects in construction. — In the pre- 
ceding chapter numerous examples were presented of the 
utilization of the dramatic impulse in learning to understand 
certain interesting and significant aspects of social life. In 
the descriptive account of the different topics and projects 
we saw the children engaged in reproducing various house- 
hold and industrial occupations. In some cases they en- 
gaged, in a small way, in the actual processes, such as really 
sweeping the playhouse with a small broom; actually wash- 
ing, drying, and ironing doll clothes; making aprons to 
wear; buying food at the grocery and preparing it to serve 
at a tea party; and making real butter in a toy churn. In 
all these instances the processes involved are those in which 
children of this age may easily become sufficiently skillful 
to participate advantageously. A six-year-old, for example, 
can learn to wash small articles until they are really clean, 
to sweep a bit of floor space quite thoroughly, to set a small 
tea table properly, etc. By thus actually engaging in cer- 
tain of these simple activities the children gain ideas about 
them which are clearer and more vivid than those which 
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the mere dramatic imitation of the movements could 
possibly give. Moreover, this actual participation results 
in the acquisition of some valuable domestic skills and 
standards of work. 

When it comes to such forms of work as those performed 
by the storekeeper, the delivery boy, the traffic policeman, 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


These children are playing with apparatus and helmets of their own planning and 
making. The picture exemplifies a type of dramatization which is characteristic of 
children of this age 


the street-car driver, the fireman, etc., obviously the child 
must depend on play reproduction of the activity. He 
is too young and inexperienced to have any real part in 
these occupations. Fortunately, however, his active imagi- 
nation supplies whatever is needed to make the situation 
sufficiently real and vivid to him. The reader will recall 
that in the fireman play described in Chapter IX the chil- 
dren adapted materials at hand to their purposes. A piece 
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of rope made an entirely satisfactory hose, and an old piece 
of burlap served for a life-net. The toy wagon was easily 
converted into a fire engine, and the children’s own rain- 
coats and caps supplied the necessary costumes. The 
children identified themselves with the firemen by perform- 
ing the characteristic activities of the latter, such as re- 
sponding to the call, driving rapidly to the scene of the fire, 
and endeavoring to rescue the people. In like fashion, those 
who were horses identified themselves with the characters 
impersonated and galloped to the fire at top speed. In 
commenting on the capacity for illusion in childhood ex- 
hibited by such plays as these, Mrs. Sies says, ‘The adult 
who does not see the importance of this power of the mind 
to translate things not present to sense into realities loses 
sight of the most central thing in the intellectual life of 
the child” (29: 37-38). 

How informal dramatic play may be initiated. — Referring 
again to the account of home and community-life activities 
described in Chapter IX, we may note that dramatic play 
is often initiated by and intimately associated with toys, 
construction work, and certain excursions. In the play 
described on page 130 it was the screen playhouse with 
its dolls and a few pieces of doll furniture that stimu- 
lated bed-making, sweeping, laundry work, and cooking- 
plays. This example shows that the teacher may readily 
direct the children’s interest and attention to almost any 
aspect of social life through the suggestive toys which she 
supplies. If these toys are selected in units representing a 
series of related objects, as in the housekeeping toys, the 
children are stimulated to the reproduction in play of a 
group of related activities and thus led to more complete 
interpretation and organization of experience. 

The presence of toys and materials often stimulates con- 
struction. The toy chair and bed, for example, suggest the 
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desirability of making more chairs or beds. Similarly, toy 
animals call for a barn.. These structures in turn lead quite 
naturally to dramatic play. In the project in community 
life described by Miss Robinson dramatization accompanied 
the manual activities continuously. As one building after 
another was completed and furnished, it was used by the 
proper people. Families lived in the houses, went shop- 
ping, and to church and to the theater. Children appeared 
in the school. The traffic policeman was seen on the corner 
performing his characteristic functions. All automobiles 
and cars had drivers, and the theater its actors. In all 
these instances the dramatization was carried out by means 
of dolls. In the community project which was developed 
the next year in the same kindergarten the structures were 
all on a scale large enough for the children to be the actors. 
Every morning one could see a little group in the library 
examining books of their own making as well as those 
borrowed from the school library. Another group played 
in the school, with the teacher and the children as charac- 
ters. In similar fashion the department store, the Piggly 
Wiggly store, the garage, the post office, the bakery, the 
house, the school, the church, the florist shop, etc. became 
centers of spontaneous dramatic play. Some of these 
structures are shown in the photographs on pages 148, 
149, and 150. 

_ The fireman play described in the previous chapter is a 
typical example of a dramatic play which followed an ex- 
cursion. Similarly, dramatic play often follows a trip to the 
park, a farm, the county fair, or the circus. The experiences 
afforded by such excursions are usually so vivid and inter- 
esting that the children are impelled to relive them through 
one or more forms of expression: sometimes through lan- 
guage, sometimes through drawing or construction, aoe 
often through imitative dramatic play. 
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The teacher’s part in informal dramatic play.—In the 
informal, spontaneous play of the sort we have been dis- 
cussing, the teacher should take an inconspicuous but none 
the less important part. In the first place, she should 
recognize the child’s interest in this mode of expression 
and its value as a means of defining ideas and organizing 
experience, and provide, as in oral language, abundant 
opportunity for free spontaneous expression. In the sec- 
ond place, she should invite and influence dramatic _ex- 
pression by the types of toys and play material which she 
selects and the excursions and other devices which she em- 
ploys for giving impressions and ideas which will demand 
expression through this medium. Again, the teacher should 
create an atmosphere of social ease and freedom in the 
schoolroom so that the children’s general tendency toward 
imitative play will not be inhibited. Finally, she should 
observe the children’s responses to the opportunities and 
incentives offered, and, whenever it seems wise, she should 
lead them to a truer, more adequate, and better-organized 
expression of their ideas. Leadership of the kind suggested 
needs to be most sympathetic and skillful in order not to 
defeat its own ends. Sometimes the teacher may join the 
children in their play. By taking her part well she may 
stimulate them to better expression. Occasionally a ques- 
tion from the teacher will make the child conscious of some 
serious omission in his representative play. Again, ideas 
may be extended and clarified through group conversations, 
pictures, excursions, and other forms of first-hand expe- 
rience. The child must be left free, however, to accept or 
to reject the suggestions thus offered. Unless he acts upon 
them because they fit in with his own mode of thought 
and feeling, they will have no value. When they are forced 
upon him, his play ceases to be expression and becomes 
mechanical imitation. 
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2. Pantomime and dramatization in their relation to songs, 
rimes, and games.— There are many traditional games 
suitable for kindergarten and first-grade children which 
contain elements of the drama. The old games “ The 
Mulberry Bush” and “Oats, Peas, Beans” are classic ex- 
amples. Some of these games are used in their original 
form. Others modeled after them have proved very at- 
tractive to children. A popular game suggested by “ The 
Mulberry Bush” is as follows: 


I went to visit a friend one day. 

She only lived across the way. 

She said she couldn’t come out to play, 
Because it was her working day. 


This is the way she worked away. 

This is the way she worked away. 

She said she couldn’t come out to play, 
Because it was her working day. 


During the singing of the second stanza the children 
show in pantomime some kind of work previously decided 
upon. The word ‘“ worked” in the song was changed to 
““washed,” “sewed,” etc. to correspond with the activity 
selected. This game is one particularly enjoyed in connec- 
tion with the housekeeping plays. 

Another game invented by a teacher for her children to 
_ play at Christmas time is based on an old game familiar to 
many people; namely, “New York.” The children in one 
group say, “Santa Claus came to my house last night.” 
The opposite group ask, ““What did he bring?” The first 
then represent in pantomime some toy or the way it is used. 
This game may be played by two children, by a single child 
opposite a group, or by two opposite groups. 

Often the words of a song suggest imitative activity. On 
page 132 we gave an example of a play suggested by the 
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telephone song. Children will spontaneously hold up the 
closed hand as a mouthpiece in which to “‘sing”’ the order. 
This may easily become a dialogue song, sung and played 
by two children or two groups. 

The following are excellent examples of other songs and 
rimes which at once suggest activity: ‘Seesaw, seesaw, 
up and down we go”; “Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree 
top”; “This is the way my dolly walks”; ‘Hippity-hop, 
to the barber shop.” The first line in each song suggests 
the movement. 

In all plays of this kind, care should be taken that the 
action is the child’s expression of the idea or mood, not the 
teacher’s. It is important also that the action does not 
prevent good results in singing. In the cradle song prob- 
ably the swinging movement and the singing of the melody 
would each enhance the expressiveness of the other. In 
the seesaw, the walking-doll, and the skipping song, on the 
other hand, the singing and the action should be carried on 
either by different groups of children or at different times 
by the same group, the children singing the words first and 
then playing the game. 

Dramatic play prepares very naturally for story drama- 
tization. — The simple plays in connection with songs, 
rimes, and games, together with the informal imitative 
play which is the natural outgrowth of the presence of toys 
and constructions and the vivid experiences furnished by 
certain excursions, represent the types of dramatization 
which are, on the whole, most suitable and valuable for 
children of the kindergarten and the first grade. They em- 
body such elements of the drama as impersonation, gesture, 
pantomime, and dialogue and the beginnings of costume 
and stage-setting. Moreover, they give the practice which 
prepares the way for the dramatization of stories later. 
Further preparation for the dramatization of stories can 
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be made by encouraging the children to take part in the 
telling of stories. After hearing a story two or three times, 
children enjoy repeating with the teacher frequently recur- 
ring words and sentences, such as the “trip-trap, trip-trap, 
trip-trap” in the story of ‘‘The Three Billy Goats Gruff” ; 
the “*Not I,’ said the dog; ‘Not I,’ said the cat; ‘Not I,’ 
said the mouse” in the story, ‘‘ The Little Red Hen”’; or the 
‘“Who has been eating my soup?”’ in the story of the Three 
Bears. The children also tend to reflect the facial expres- 
sion and gesture of the story-teller and thus enter dramati- 
cally into the situation. 

3. Dramatization of stories. — Children under the age of 
seven years do not dramatize whole stories as spontane- 
ously and naturally as they do the scenes and events of 
their daily environment. The wise teacher will wait, there- 
fore, for some manifestation of interest in this particular 
phase of dramatic play before introducing it into her 
program. Some of the children in one kindergarten, who 
had listened to the story of the Billy Goats Gruff many 
times with great pleasure, suddenly conceived the idea of 
“playing it’? one day when they came upon a long bench 
in the garden. This bench evidently suggested the bridge 
to one child, and he soon had the three other necessary 
characters, whereupon the play went forward, action, dia- 
logue, and all. Similarly, the ‘“Three Bears”’ presentation 
in the moving-picture theater, which was one of the build- 
ings on the children’s miniature business street described 
in the previous chapter, created a desire on the children’s 
part to reproduce this familiar story themselves. In this case 
the dramatization included not only the story reproduction 
but, eventually, the dramatization of theater-going. The 
children arranged a stage, chairs for the audience, and a 
box office and impersonated the ticket-seller, the ushers, 
and the theater-goers. 
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Another year a large theater which the children had con- 
structed suggested various forms of entertainment. At 
first this took the form of dancing and music. Then one 
child gave a Mother Goose rime in pantomime. This led 
to the planning by a small group, with the teacher’s help, 
of a series of Mother Goose plays. These were all in the 
nature of surprises and included the making of a few prop- 
erties, such as a cupboard for Old Mother Hubbard, etc. 

First-grade children are more ready for story dramatiza- 
tion than are kindergarten children, but here too the 
teacher must be careful not to force this form of play on 
the children, but to invite it sometimes and to be ready to 
accept very crude and simple efforts if they represent the 
children’s own experience. 

Suggestions to the teacher of Grade IA concerning story 
dramatization. — When planning for story dramatization it 
would be well for the teacher of children in Grade IA to 
keep in mind the following points : 

1. When a story is to be dramatized, the children should 
become very familiar with it through hearing it well told a 
number of times. 

2. Following the first presentation of the story, opportu- 
nity should be given the children to comment freely on it or 
to ask any questions. This discussion should be sufficiently 
guided, however, to keep children from going too far afield. 

3. After the children have heard a story once or twice, 
the story-teller may encourage them to join in the repeti- 
tional parts. This she may do by pausing at the proper 
moment. For example, in telling the story of Goldilocks, 
the teacher may say, “First Goldilocks tried the great big 
chair. ‘Oh,’ she cried [pausing a second for the children 
to give the words], ‘this is too hard,’ etc.” 

4. The children may be encouraged to illustrate scenes 
in the story through drawing, deciding beforehand which 
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part or act they will illustrate, or bringing all illustrations 
together at the end of the period and arranging them in the 
proper sequence. If important incidents have been omitted, 
that fact will be brought out during this exercise. 

5. After their own efforts at illustration the children will 
enjoy looking at an attractively illustrated edition of the 
story for which they have made drawings. 

6. When the time comes to play the story, the teacher 
discusses with the children the characters, the properties, 
and the stage-setting that they will need. When the mini- 
mum essentials in these respects have been determined, the 
play may go forward. The children should be allowed to 
take the different parts in turn, and they will enjoy and 
profit by one another’s friendly criticisms and comments, 
After they have played the story a few times, they may 
decide that another group would like to see them play it. 
This gives motive for further refinement, for they must so 
present the story that others will understand and enjoy it. 

Conclusion of section on dramatic expression. — This 
completes our discussion of dramatic play. We have noted 
children’s progress from early gesture language through 
informal dramatic play in relation to community-life in- 
terests and through the dramatic activities which often 
accompany songs and games to the more ambitious efforts 
represented by story dramatization. We shall turn now 
to the third mode of expression to be discussed in this 
chapter; namely, drawing. 


SECTION IIT. Drawinc as A MopE oF EXPRESSION 


What scientific studies of children’s drawings reveal. 
Suggestions to the teacher. — The spontaneous drawings of 
children have been the subject of a large number of scien- 
tific studies, Some of these are mass studies; that is, 
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studies based on thousands of drawings made by different 
children. Other studies are based on collections of drawings 
made by individual children and covering a series of years. 
Still others are studies of the human figure as drawn by 
children of different ages. From these studies the teacher 
may gather a number of significant facts about this mode 
of expression which will aid her in understanding and guid- 
ing the children’s work during the early years. Some of 
the most important of these we shall discuss briefly. 

1. Drawing is a mode of expression natural to childhood. — 
“Drawing is an activity almost as universal in childhood as 
speech or play” (31: 180). It begins in the nursery and 
will continue through the period of early childhood if op- 
portunity and materials are supplied. Indeed, so strong is 
the demand for graphic expression on the part of some 
children that lacking conventional tools and materials they 
will seek their own. Witness the drawings in the damp 
sand of the beach made with a sharp stick or even the 
finger, or the pictures on smooth wall surfaces drawn with 
a bit of coal, or the “works of art” often seen on the fly 
leaves and margins of textbooks in the days before drawing 
had become part of the school curriculum. 

The suggestion to the teacher is obvious. In the kinder- 
garten and the first grade there should be ample provision 
for the cultivation of this natural mode of expression. The 
children should have free access to blackboards and chalk, 
paper, paints, and crayons, and should be given much 
opportunity and encouragement in order that they may 
form the habit of using this mode of expression freely. 

2. Children’s growth in graphic expression shows clearly- 
marked stages. — The first drawings of children are not 
expressive of ideas. They are expressive of pleasure in 
movement and in creating an effect. A little child will 
cover his paper with marks for the pure joy of making 
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marks. At this stage he is in what is called the ‘‘scribble” 
period. In the course of time these aimless scribblings begin 
to take on meaning. Perhaps a child will discover some 
resemblance in the mark he has made to a familiar object, 
or, recognizing an object in the marks of another person, 
he begins to attach meaning to his own marks. This has 
been called the “symbolic stage’? and culminates at about 
the age of four with most children. Next is the period, 
soon reached, called the ‘“‘schematic stage,’ when the 
drawings begin to look somewhat like the things they are 
meant to represent. They are crude outlines of objects, 
lacking in perspective, light and shade, etc. Such drawing 
has been called picture-writing. The fourth stage is that of 
‘true representative art, which seeks to interpret the ap- 
pearances of things, the feeling of life, of truth and beauty, 
through the use of linear perspective, the subtler values of 
light and shade, atmosphere, and composition.” (13: 134) 

3. Children of the kindergarten and the first grade are in the 
schematic period; their drawings are descriptive. — Children 
in the kindergarten and the first grade tend to draw what 
they know and find interesting about an object rather than 
its actual appearance. For example they represent the ex- 
terior of a house and at the same time show the people 
and other objects within the house as if its walls were 
transparent; or they show the skeleton figure through 
‘the clothing. In commenting on this tendency of children 
Walter Sargent says: 


The attitude of mind which leads the children to do this is not 
a fault to be overcome by instruction, but a stage to be lived 
through and one which contributes directly to further develop- 
ment. The fact that children often make little progress at first 
toward what adults consider to be a good drawing, and that they 
frequently revert to scribbling, should not be cause for discour- 
agement on the part of the teacher in these grades. (20: 36) 
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Another tendency of the child in this early descriptive 
drawing is to make very large and prominent some particu- 
larly interesting feature, such as the buttons on a coat, the 
feather on a hat, etc. 

4. The narrative, or story-telling, interest predominates in 
children’s drawings. — Children’s drawings reflect their in. 
terests in life activities. We have noted in our discussion 
of language and dramatic play that children tend to express 
themselves freely through these mediums to the extent 
that they are vitally interested in the ideas to be expressed. 
The same is true of drawing. Children four years of age and 
older use drawing naturally as a means of dwelling upon 
some interesting experience. An examination of thousands 
of drawings of six-year-old children showed that three 
fourths of them included the human figure. This affords 
evidence of the fact that children are more interested in 
human beings and their activities than in anything else. 
The teacher may help the children here, as in her work in 
oral language, by constantly enriching their experiences 
with reference to people and their activities and thus sup- 
plying them with vivid and interesting ideas which they 
will be eager to express through drawing. 

At first children should be given opportunity to experi- 
ment with materials and tools and to express their own 
ideas and interests. Just as it is wise in the conversation 
period to give the children opportunity to talk about things 
of special interest to them as individuals in order to develop 
freedom and confidence, so in the case of drawing it is well 
to encourage the children to give expression to their 
individual interests. But, as with oral expression and dra- 
matic play, so here we soon find them showing interest in 
depicting some of the themes from the other school subjects. 
In fact, as they become absorbed in the different classroom 
activities they will tend to reflect their interest in these 
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through drawing and will readily accept suggestions for 
graphic expression taken from the projects under way, the 
nature interests, the plays and games, the excursions, and 
the stories and rimes. Topics from community life and na- 
ture study furnish many themes for graphic expression. If 
we turn back to Chapter IX, ‘‘ Understanding Social Life,” 
we find many subjects which children enjoy illustrating. In 
the kindergarten, for example, the following have brought 
excellent results from the standpoint of the children’s 
interest : household occupations, such as sweeping, setting 
the table, and cooking; the grocery window; the milk- 
wagon, horse, and driver; jack-o’-lanterns; toys; the toy- 
shop; ‘‘The Night before Christmas”; houses; churches ; 
“our street’? ; automobiles, trains, and other vehicles; the 
fire department at work; plays in the snow; the green- 
house; nature objects, such as the first pussy willows, the 
cocoon, and the moth; and the mother hen and chicks. 
Similarly, in the first grade we have many of these subjects 
and others fully as interesting, such as the various farm 
buildings; the farm activities of milking, churning, and 
feeding the animals; the fields and orchards; and the 
freight trains and boats. 

Materials and tools for drawing.— The materials and 
tools for drawing which have been commonly used in the 
lower grades are blackboard and chalk, paper, and charcoal, 
~ colored crayons, or water-color paints. These have proved 
satisfactory inmany ways. Recently, however, a number of 
art supervisors and classroom teachers have tried the experi- 
ment of supplying the children with easels, large sheets of 
paper, fresco paints, and brushes. The children have been 
charmed with the opportunity to use color in this generous 
fashion. ‘The large surfaces have stimulated large, free move- 
ments, and the results have often been very expressive. 
Many teachers believe that these mediums are superior to 
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any others for young children. In a little book entitled 
The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools the author de- 
scribes in considerable detail her experience with painting 
of this kind. (15: 45-58) 

Examples of drawing lessons in the kindergarten and the 
first grade. — We shall now give some examples of lessons in 
drawing from the kindergarten and the first grade, followed 
by suggestions which they offer concerning subject matter 


DRAWING WITH OPAQUE WATER PAINT ON LARGE SHEETS OF PAPER 


From a first grade in Richmond, Indiana 


and method. The first is a description of a lesson given in 
a public-school kindergarten. Following this are brief out- 
lines of lessons planned, one each, for four-year-old, five- 
year-old, and six-year-old children. Finally, we shall quote 
a description of some first-grade work in drawing. 

A lesson in drawing in a public-school kindergarten. — 
In order to do justice to the lesson in drawing, it will be 
necessary to describe the previous exercises. The children 
had made the paper furniture for a toy kitchen (repre- 
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sented by a hatbox) a few days before the day on which 
the drawing lesson was given. This had been a group 
project, each child contributing some piece of furniture 
which he had made without help or suggestion from the 
teacher. The products were extremely crude, but it was 
evident that each represented a child’s effort to put into 
form his idea of the particular object, and each object 
served reasonably well the play purpose for which it was 
intended. The plan for the next week was to make a 
dining-room of the box by substituting dining-room furni- 
ture. On this particular day the teacher anticipated and 
prepared for this new project through play with toys, 
through conversation, and through the drawing lesson in 
which we are interested. 

1. Play with toys.— At one side of the room stood a 
three-part screen, behind which was a little table spread 
with a cloth and set with toy dishes. Before school the 
children had had an opportunity to play in the little room 
with the new dishes. 

2. Conversation. — After the singing period the teacher 
reminded the children of their plan to furnish the little box 
room as a dining-room and asked what furniture would be 
needed. A large table, several chairs, and a buffet were the 
articles mentioned. The fact was brought out that the 
chairs in a dining-room are usually alike. One child said 
' that there was a fireplace in the dining-room in his house. 
The teacher accepted this contribution and said that they 
might be able to make one. She then suggested that they 
think of ways to make the dining-room furniture before 
the next day. 

3. Drawing. — A little later in the morning, when the 
time came for handwork, the teacher suggested to the chil- 
dren that they draw pictures of a dining-room with the 
necessary furniture in it. Paper and crayons were distrib- 
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uted, and the children went to work at once. Every child 
drew with interest, and the results showed perfectly defi- 
nite, clear ideas. As the children drew, the teacher went 
about, occasionally making a comment or asking a question 
which tended to lead the individual child to better arrange- 
ment or truer representation. At the end of the period the 
drawings were shown to the class, and the interesting and 
excellent features were commented upon by the children or 
the teacher. 

Why this lesson in drawing was good. — There is much 
favorable criticism to be made of this lesson in drawing. 
The subject was familiar, interesting, and suited to the 
children’s ability. It was particularly well chosen at this 
time because of the unusual interest secured through the 
play dining-room behind the screen and because of the plans 
for furnishing the box room. The children knew what they 
were to do before the material was distributed; hence 
anticipation of the work to be done held interest for the 
time necessary to distribute the materials. Drawing was 
a good mode of expression for this subject. The children 
were able to represent the objects in simple outline very 
well and to show the essential articles of furniture in relation 
to one another. There was the opportunity also to include 
the human figure in the picture and thus to express life 
and action through the drawing. The previous play with 
toys and the conversation had served to define the children’s 
ideas and to enhance their interest; so attention was easily 
held when the drawing period came. 

Brief outlines exemplifying method. — The following out- 
lines are given by Luella Palmer as suggestive of work to 
be done with four-year-old, five-year-old, and six-year-old 
children respectively. Although the lessons are presented 
in very brief form, the reader will note that each of them 
is motivated by means of its close relation to previous 
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interesting experiences. It thus serves to extend and enrich 
these experiences through expression. 


For four-year-old children. —Simple single object, technic 
gained mainly through imitation. 

‘Ray, please bring me the large ball we played with this 
morning.” 

“Hold it up high.” 

“Show me with your arms how big and round it is.” 

‘“Watch me make a picture of it.” 

“This picture ball is white. If you made a picture of our ball, 
what color of crayon would you need?” 

Let a child give out drawing paper and crayon. 

Talk with each child, praise his effort, and help him to criti- 
cize his own result. Call attention to the roundness of the real 
ball, never to the pictured one. If a child, at first, will not or 
cannot draw, pass over the matter lightly; he may not be 
familiar with the use of the crayon. (17: 432) 

For five-year-old children. — An object which is varied in out- 
line, technic gained through (1) observation, (2) telling the 
teacher how to draw, and then (3) watching the drawing. 

“Here is the carpenter’s hammer which we used to make the 
doll’s bed. How shall I make a picture of it? What part shall 
I draw first?” 

If the children say “‘handle,” then say ‘‘Show me how I shall 
draw this side of the handle.” ‘‘ Now this side.’”’ ‘‘ How thick is 
the handle?” ‘“‘Why?” Draw outline. 

““How shall I draw the head?” Lead the children to see that 
it is flat and big at one end in order to strike nails and that it is 
curved and pointed at the other in order to pull out the nails. 
Draw outline of head. 

“Let us draw the hammer first and then perhaps you could 
draw some other tools which the carpenter uses. They are here 
for you to look at if you want to see how they are made.” 

Help each child by calling his attention to the object. Do not 
demand a uniform result, but expect each child to put forth his 
best effort. (17: 432) 
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For children about six years of age. — A few objects which call 
for imagination, technic reasoned out by children. 

Let children tell the story of Stevenson’s ‘My Shadow.” 

“Could you tell that story in a picture?” 

“What will you play that you are doing?” Let children sug- 
gest “standing,” “‘running,”’ etc. 

“What will the shadow be doing?” 

Call some child to stand in the sun, and lead children to see 
that the feet of the shadow are near the feet of the child and the 
head is farthest away. 

Distribute paper and crayon. General suggestions. (17: 433) 


Method and technic as exemplified in the examples. — 
Among the many suggestions as to method and technic 
afforded by these last three examples we may note the 
following : 

t. The subjects selected for drawing are not only interest- 
ing in themselves but have acquired further significance 
through recent pleasurable association: the large new 
colored ball with which the four-year-olds had been playing ; 
for the next older group the hammer which had been afford- 
ing delightful activity in constructing a most interesting 
object; and, finally, for the six-year-old children the illus- 
tration of a familiar poem which is a common favorite. 

2. The objects which were to be drawn are suitable from 
the standpoint of the child’s skill: for the beginners a single, 
simple form; for the five-year-old children several related 
objects that call for careful observation of irregular outlines ; 
and for the oldest group an imaginative drawing which 
requires the representation of the human figure and tells a 
more complete story. 

3. The teacher stimulates the children by drawing for 
and with them. Children are helped to acquire skill in 
drawing, as in writing or in the performance of any other 
motor activity, by watching other persons perform the act. 
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It is a matter of common observation that teachers who 
draw much for their children in simple outline get results 
far superior to those who do not follow this practice. The 
teacher’s drawing should be not for the purpose of having 
the children copy her product but to direct observation and 
to stimulate and encourage effort. On this point we may 
again quote Professor Sargent : 

After seeing rapid, skillful outline drawing, children generally 
desire immediately to draw the same things and thus make the 
new interpretation their own, as children while learning to talk 
repeat new words. Under the stimulation of the moment they 
will usually reproduce drawings remarkably well. Such repro- 
duction of work which they have just seen done has a different 
effect than the copying of printed examples. There is a motor 
stimulation resulting from the sympathetic response of the chil- 
dren to the movements of the draughtsman. (28: 269-270) 


4. Children may sometimes be helped to observe form 
more carefully by having their attention drawn to the dis- 
tinct parts of an object and their shape and size with refer- 
ence to the function which they perform, as in the case of 
the hammer. Often children omit very important parts of 
an object, as the arms of the human figure. Attention to 
the omission may be secured by asking such a question as 
“Could your man carry an umbrella if it were raining?” 

5. It is well to examine all the drawings with the class, en- 
couraging the children to note the excellent features in one 
another’s work and to discuss some of the glaring deficiencies. 
The latter should be followed by constructive suggestions. 

6. When teaching older children, it is often advisable to 
discuss with them their plans for drawing before distribut- 
ing the material, as in the case of the story illustration. 
This focuses attention on the thing to be done and results 
in some planning before work is actually begun. This will 
bring better results. 
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Developing a drawing vocabulary in the first grade. — In 
a little book entitled How Children Learn to Draw, Walter 
Sargent and Elizabeth Miller describe the method followed 
by them in directing the art work of the University Elemen- 
tary School of The University of Chicago. While the topic 
chosen for illustration in Grade I— namely, ‘Indians ” — 
is no longer used in the school in that grade, it will serve to 
illustrate the method which could be used equally well with 
any other subject matter. This method involves the de- 
velopment of a drawing vocabulary. 


The study of Indian life forms one of the history topics in 
the first grade. Jenks’s The Childhood of Ji-Shib is used as a 
basis for this work. The story is told in a simple and dramatic 
way. The children work out many of the activities of Indian 
life by constructing Indian villages upon the sand-table and by 
dramatizing parts of the story. This necessitates a close study 
of the wigwam, canoe, weapons, food, animals, etc. Each child 
makes an “Indian Book,” in which he keeps all his written 
papers and illustrations. The following points are copied from 
the history outline: 

Drawing: 

(a) Sketches of wigwams, canoes, utensils, etc. 

(b) Free-hand drawings to represent various phases of Indian life, 

as hunting, cooking, etc. 

(c) Working out designs for the cover of the “Indian Book.” 


This informs the instructor in drawing definitely as to what 
lines of illustration the grade teacher thinks will contribute most 
to the history. The work of drawing in relation to this particu- 
lar history topic is here given in full detail, as it was actually 
presented to the class. 

1. After the children had been given Indian stories they were 
told to draw a picture which would show some phases of Indian 
life (Fig. 1). The class then had opportunity to see all the 
sketches together and to talk them over. They saw clearly the 
need for better drawing of certain important objects. For ex- 
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ample, they saw the need of being able to make a better draw- 
ing of a canoe. They were then given detailed practice with the 
shape of the canoe. First they drew from a small model. It was 
found that they were able to appreciate the shape much better 
if they traced it in the air with a finger, then drew it on the 
board, and lastly on paper. This was followed by free-hand 
cutting of the canoe shape. As a result of this practice, three 
fourths of the children were able to represent the shape fairly 
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well. Those who did not get a good shape practiced again and 
- again, tracing it in the air and on the board, the teacher draw- 
ing with them (Fig. 2). The same method was followed in study- 
ing the shape of the wigwam, namely, tracing it in the air and 
drawing it on the board and on paper, with suggestions from 
models and pictures, and then cutting it free-hand from paper. 

2. The children made simple pictorial compositions, using ele- 
ments which they had just learned, namely, the wigwam and 
the canoe. They now criticized their first pictures again, this 
time with regard to the position of sky lines and the placing of 
trees and water. They compared their own drawings with other 
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pictures, in order to see how skilled artists had represented these 
things. They made particular notes regarding the representa- 
tion of the sky line and the placing of trees with regard to the 
horizon. The instructor then made very simple illustrative 
sketches showing the children how to represent the sky line and 
water. She did this by drawing quickly before the class, using 
the same sort of crayons and paper which the children had and 
letting these sketches serve not as copies but as illustrations of 
the process, thus giving the children the stimulus of seeing some- 
one actually draw the lines which produced the effect. These 
drawings were put into the wastebasket as fast as they were 
made. With the suggestions and the fresh impulse thus gained, 
each child redrew his own picture, putting in wigwams, canoes, 
and Indians, as needed. For the Indians, skeleton outlines were 
used, and the feather headdress, a feature so characteristic of 
Indians in the mind of the child, was added. Fig. 3 shows 
sketches resulting from this step. 

3. It became necessary now, in order to carry out the sketches 
in further detail, that the shapes of certain Indian weapons and 
tools should be learned. Actual examples of these weapons and 
tools were available from the school museum. These were 
brought in, and the children drew them, following the same 
method as in the case of the previous objects. The weapons 
were then cut free-hand from paper. The following shapes were 
studied: bow and arrow, scraper, knife, ax, hammer, etc. 
(Fig. 4). 

- 4. In order to illustrate a particular story it was necessary to 
learn how to draw the papoose. The children had pictures and 
little models of the case in which the papoose is carried. The 
essential lines which showed the construction of the case were 
dictated by the teacher, because it was somewhat more compli- 
cated than the preceding objects. The children were then left 
free to decorate it as they chose, using suggestions gained from 
the models and illustrations (Fig. 5). 

5. At this point the children again made pictures illustrating 
Indian life. These were more elaborate than those previously 
made, because of the increased number of objects which they 
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had studied and could introduce (Fig. 6). Care was taken to 
emphasize the objects which were of most interest. (21: 6-14) 

In these steps of theme study all the art interests which ap- 
pear in this grade have been satisfied. There has been the free 
expression of narrative interest. There has been the building 
up of a few clear mental images to make narrative expression 
more complete and satisfying and to form the beginnings of a 


FIG. 6 


usable graphic vocabulary. This study of objects has been as 
thorough and systematic, merely from the point of view of the 
method employed, as would have been possible had the draw- 
ing been a special subject, wholly dissociated from any theme. 
It has involved practice, and the use of both objects and pic- 
tures as reference material. The increasing skill and knowledge 
have been assimilated at each step by continued drawing of 
picture stories of Indian life. There has been also a great deal 
of expression of the more purely esthetic interests, in the com- 
position of the sketches, and in the study and use of elements of 
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Indian design. The influence of seeing someone draw has also 
been an important factor in all of the work. 

‘The theme has suggested, intensified, and amplified the story 
interest. The cumulative momentum of narrative interest has 
been reénforced by the historical interest. The theme has 
also provided an important motive for studying composition 
and arriving at some genuine artistic appreciation, because the 
children are themselves composing pictures. In this actual 
composition the more formal elements of balance, rhythm, and 
harmony tend to appear naturally, under the impulse to set 
forth a definite interest forcibly and beautifully. Added sug- 
gestions come because the children compare their own drawings 
with good designs and compositions dealing with the same 
subject. (21: 20-21) 


We have quoted this detailed account to illustrate the 
type of teaching which proved successful with children in 
Grade IA who had had ample opportunity for free illus- 
trative drawing in the kindergarten and the first half of the 
first grade. It probably represents an amount of guidance 
undesirable for children without such preliminary expe- 
rience. 

. We shall now turn our attention to a recent scientific 
study of children’s drawings and later to the development 
of scales for measuring ability in drawing. 

Nature of most investigations of children’s drawings. — 
Most of the investigations in the field of children’s draw- 
ings, such as those referred to in the first paragraph of this 
section, have been for the purpose of finding out what 
children’s interests are, what stages of psychological de- 
velopment children pass through, what are the chief char- 
acteristics of their representations, how they are influenced 
by environment, etc. Such studies have been concerned, 
for the most part, therefore, with children’s free, spon- 
taneous drawings, drawings for which children chose their 
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own subjects and in which there was no conscious direction 
on the part of an adult. These studies have been of great 
value, as pointed out at the beginning of this section, in 
helping teachers to understand children’s drawings, and 
have offered some suggestions, as we have seen, with regard 
to ways and means of guiding and developing this mode of 
expression. Among these studies, however, there are none 
which represent a thoroughgoing effort to determine the 
effect of guidance and training on children’s drawings. Of 
special interest, therefore, is a recent report of such a study 
presented by Mr. Sandhusen as a master’s thesis in The 
University of Chicago (19). 

A recent study of the effects of guidance on the drawings 
of kindergarten children.— Because this study is not in 
printed form, a brief description of it will be given here, 
with the author’s conclusions. Mr. Sandhusen selected 
kindergarten children because (1) with them the experi- 
ments could assume a “‘minimum of antecedent guidance”’ 
and (2) ‘the schematic character of the child’s drawing 
permits a possible tracing of the evolution of the child’s 
drawing from the scribble, through various types of 
schemata, on up to the schema mixed with appearance- 
conforming details.’’ Although several schools participated 
in the experiment, only two furnished complete returns. 
_ The results, therefore, are based on the data from these 
two schools. 

Three scenes from the story of “Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears”? were chosen for graphic illustration by the 
children : 

1. The tout ensemble of the story : the bears, Goldilocks, 
the furniture, etc. 

2. The porridge being tasted by Goldilocks. 

3. The discovery of Goldilocks by the three bears. 
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The following are the steps of the experiment, each step 
representing the work of one day: 
1. a. Free drawing of the three scenes after hearing the 
story. 
b. Free drawing of the three scenes again after class 
discussion of the story. 
c. Free drawing of the three scenes after clay-modeling. 
d. Free drawing of the scenes a fourth time after a 
retelling of the story. 


Up to this point whatever guidance the children might have 
received during their drawing came indirectly through group 
suggestion. ... From now on the factor of deliberate premedi- 
tated guidance enters into the experiment. 


2. a. The children trace hectograph outlines of the bears, 
Goldilocks, the bowls, and the furniture. 

b. The children cut the forms without outlines and 
arrange and mount them. 

c. Hectograph outlines are cut after the children be- 
come conscious of their shortcomings through free 
cutting. 

d. Free drawing of the three scenes again, followed by 
free drawing of posed objects, toy furniture, a doll 
representing Goldilocks, and Teddy bears. The 
attention of the children is drawn to these objects. 

3. a. Drawing of each of the three scenes after seeing the 

instructor draw them. 

b. Final free drawing of all three scenes. 

In discussing the results of his study, Mr. Sandhusen 
says: 

My experiment has, I believe, demonstrated the efficacy of 
guidance in so far as the improvement in the representative 
drawing of kindergarten children is concerned. Now the ques- 
tion remains, Apart from this improvement realized through 
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guidance, is guidance in itself justifiable at this early age? 
Assuming that it is, then this guidance can be introduced ad- 
vantageously at a much earlier age than is customary, and con- 
sequently a more complete preparation can be made for that 
critical period of the third and fourth grades, when only the 
previous acquisition of some forms which can be drawn by the 
child with some degree of ease and accuracy sustains the child’s 
interest in drawing. 


The writer then gives some objections that have been 
made to early guidance of the child’s drawing. One is that 
drawing, especially in the form of tracing and cutting, may 
tax the eyes and the smaller muscles of the hand. Another 
objection is the possible lack of motivation. A third ob- 
jection is made by some kindergartners who believe that 
with drawing, as with other play activities, children should 
be left to develop their own types of activity in response 
to the materials offered. A fourth objection is the possible 
danger to spontaneous expression. 

Over against these objections the author cites arguments 
that might be advanced in favor of guidance as early as the 
kindergarten age. For example, other activities are advan- 
tageously guided, such as singing and dancing. Again, 
children are guided unconsciously, if not consciously, in 
their drawing. Finally, children do improve under guidance, 
_as shown by the present experiment. In final conclusion 
Mr. Sandhusen says : 


My own personal reaction to this question of the advisability 
of guidance is this: Guidance might well be introduced into the 
drawing of the kindergarten children, without detriment to the 
child’s free expression, when the child himself, in the course of 
his illustration of some theme, expresses a desire to represent 
certain forms more adequately. If guidance be introduced then, 
let it be in the form of demonstration drawing on the board, 
with the forms drawn sufficiently simple for the child’s easy 
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imitation, eliminating such guidance as would place undue de- 
mands on the child’s finer muscles and attention. I would 
emphasize the simplicity of the forms drawn by the teacher — 
the furniture, for example, drawn in bi-dimensional perspective. 
The children in the experiment seemed to evince no signs of 
timidity in the drawing of the simple furniture but, rather, 
seemed to enjoy the drawing of it the more for the guidance. 
But they did “balk” somewhat at the drawing of the more 
difficult human figure. 


In another connection the author indicates the ‘dubious 
advantage” of guidance in the drawing of the human fig- 
ure at this early age. He found many children who drew 
Goldilocks with great ‘“‘abandon” early in the experiment 
but left her out altogether after guidance, giving their at- 
tention to a more careful drawing of the furniture, etc. 

Measurement of ability in drawing. — Three scales for 
the measuring of ability in drawing have been published. 
The first of these is that of Thorndike (1913). It consists 
of a series of fourteen drawings which range in merit from 
Quality o to Quality 17. It was designed for children from 
eight to fifteen years of age. The Kline-Carey scale (1922) 
was the second to appear. It is an improvement over the 
Thorndike scale in that it is designed to measure ability in 
drawing certain specific objects rather than general ability. 
The objects chosen are a human figure in action, a house, 
a brush drawing of a tree, and a rabbit. This scale, while 
including drawings from the kindergarten-primary group, 
is designed to measure ability of children from the be- 
ginning of the elementary school to the last year of the 
high school. It does not give a wide enough range of 
values, therefore, to be particularly useful in the lower 
grades. The third and last of the scales to appear is one 
designed by Stella Agnes McCarty (1924) on the basis of 
thousands of drawings collected by the Child Study Com- 
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mittee of the International Kindergarten Union, of which 
Miss McCarty was chairman. In speaking of the general 
plan of the scale Miss McCarty writes : 


This scale was to comprise several subjects, each represented 
by a graded series of drawings, progressing from the worst to 
something beyond the probable best achievement of the kinder- 
garten-primary group. In accordance with the evidence of 
major interests, three subjects were selected. Persons and 
houses were easily determined upon, as the consensus of all 
studies of the content of children’s drawings had shown them 
to have the greatest frequency. Following the evidence of our 
own study, trees became the logical third ; but since trees almost 
always occurred in relation to other forms — as background of 
a story, setting for a bird’s nest, wigwam, house, etc. — it was 
decided that compositions involving trees be used. The scale 
is thus limited in its application, but within its scope it becomes 
easier of application and more secure in its results. 

The subjects once selected, the next question to be answered 
concerned the type of value to be emphasized in the scales. 
Should they measure primarily merit in representation or in 
artistic feeling and interpretation? Inasmuch as the drawings 
of these early years are generally conceded to be representative 
rather than esthetic in purpose, it was decided that the empha- 
sis should be upon ability to express ideas vividly, clearly, and 
accurately. (18: 38) 


The scale then consists of three subjects — house, 
human figure, and tree — with a range of sixteen drawings 
for each subject, showing progress in each case from mere 
scribble to a very good representation of the appearance 
of the object. 

To quote Miss McCarty again on the scales and their use: 


Concerning the scales it must be said that they are not offered 
as the last word on the subject. Other scales representative of 
children’s drawing in other subjects — for example, animals and 
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vehicles — and other aspects — for example, esthetic and color 
values — should be constructed. 

Concerning the use of the scales, it must be emphasized that 
they should never become models, as the handwriting scales 
have legitimately been used, for instruction. Nothing couid be 
farther from their intention. It is hoped that they will be of 
service, both to individual teachers and to administrators in the 
kindergarten-primary field, in the measurement of results, but 
methods must always be determined not by results but by 
sincere application of sound principles. 

Further use of the scales may be made in the measurement 
of differences between kindergarten and non-kindergarten chil- 
dren and, perhaps, in finding a decisive answer to the question 
frequently propounded but never satisfactorily answered: Do 
children of the kindergarten-primary period draw from the 
model, or exclusively from their own mental images? Other 
uses will doubtless appear in the future. (13: 140) 


SECTION IV. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Instinctive interests in manipulation, construction, and 
expression, and the problem interest. — It is perfectly evi- 
dent to the most casual observer that very young children 
delight in handling objects, in moving things about, and 
in doing something with materials. The mere manipula- 
tion of material gives satisfaction enough at first. Through 
it children become acquainted with many of the qualities 
and characteristics of the materials which they handle. 
Later on they discover that they can represent things, and 
from this time on they show increasing interest in the 
products of their manipulation. They make towers and 
trains and houses with their blocks, tunnels and wells with 
sand, and pies and cakes with mud and clay. Sometimes 
the nature of the materials suggests the thing to be made. 
At other times the children select the materials which will 
best express their ideas, Eventually they begin to set prob- 
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lems for themselves or accept those suggested by others. 
Ultimately these problems become complex enough to re- 
quire thoughtful planning and to develop a degree of manual 
skill in execution. 

Dewey on the value of “making things with the hands.” — 
The importance of manual activities in developing motor 
control and social efficiency is well expressed by Dewey in 
the following paragraph : 


A child must go on learning to coérdinate, with more and 
more skill, his muscular movements if his body is to be devel- 
oped to the highest standards of health and efficiency; and 
nothing contributes to this better than the controlled and 
rather delicate motions necessary for making things with the 
hands. The fact that he is making things gives just the stimu- 
lus the child needs to enable him to keep on at the task, to re- 
peat over and over the same efforts of mind, hand, and eye, to 
give him real control of himself in the process. The benefits of 
handwork on the utilitarian side are just as great. The child 
learns how to use the ordinary tools of life — the scissors, knife, 
needle, plane, and saw—and gets an appreciation of the 
artist’s tools, paint and clay, which lasts the rest of his life. If 
he is a child with initiative and inventiveness, he finds a natural 
and pleasant outlet for his energies. If he is dreamy and im- 
practical he learns a respect for manual work, and gains some- 
thing toward becoming a well-rounded human being. (23: 33-34) 


Types of construction interesting to children in kinder- 
garten and first grade.— Previous chapters have contained 
descriptions of the types of construction which experience 
has shown are both interesting and valuable for children of 
the kindergarten and the first grade. We have seen that 
these young children make ready use of certain standardized 
materials, such as building-blocks and clay. They also use 
a great variety of miscellaneous materials to make toys and 
other objects which their play interests demand. Some of 
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the projects which we have described and illustrated dem- 
onstrate the value of these various forms of constructive 
activities in helping the child to understand social life and 
in giving him practice in problem-solving. In this section 
we shall be primarily concerned with a consideration of the 
ways and means by which the school may help the child to 
acquire such manual skills as he may need in order to carry 
forward his plans and purposes with reasonable success. 


MODELING THE PET RABBITS 


In the garden of the University Elementary School 


Chief forms of manual skill developed through projects in 
construction and related activities. — Materials which are 
used for construction in the kindergarten and the first grade 
afford opportunity for the development of a degree of 
nervous and muscular control in the following processes: 
carrying, placing, and piling blocks; cutting and folding 
paper; using saw, hammer, and other tools in elementary 
woodworking; modeling in clay and plasticene; weaving 
with coarse textile materials; and, finally, using properly 
such tools and materials as pins, paper-fasteners, punch, 
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clips, cloth, needle and thread, paste, paintbrush, etc. when 
these are required to complete the construction in cloth, 
paper, cardboard, and the many miscellaneous materials 
listed on pages go-9t. In keeping the room in order and 
in playing with their toys and constructions children 
acquire some skill in such activities as sweeping up sand 
and bits of paper, watering plants, washing and ironing 
doll clothes, etc. 

How may skill in these various processes which we have 
listed be most economically acquired? We shall try to 
answer this question in part by example. We shall first 
describe the traditional method of teaching kindergarten 
children to gain control of material, and then follow this 
description with suggestions concerning better ways to 
accomplish the end desired. 

Traditional method of ‘‘ gaining mastery of the material.” 
—In the chapter on equipment the Froebelian gifts and oc- 
cupations were described briefly. Several series of exercises 
were planned by Froebel to be used with each of these 
gifts and occupations. These exercises were followed to the 
letter by the early American kindergartners. Through them 
the children were to acquire a “‘ mastery of the material,”’ 
the necessary prerequisite to using it in creative ways. 
We shall describe one such series of exercises in paper- 
folding and then compare it with the present-day method 
- of helping children to acquire skill in this process. In so 
doing we shall be able to bring-out some of the facts con- 
cerning motor learning which apply to other forms of con- 
struction as well as to those involved in the folding of paper. 

Specific examples of learning to fold paper in the tradi- 
tional kindergarten. — Each child in the class was given a 
piece of colored paper, four inches or six inches square, 
which he was asked to place on the table before him. The 
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teacher then gave the following directions, demonstrating 
each step as she directed the children: 

“Put your finger on the front edge of your paper. Fold 
the front edge of your square over to the back edge and 
crease. Be sure to get the edge of your square just even be- 
fore you crease.” This process consumed much time because 
of the emphasis placed on the specific movements to be made 
and on accurate work. If a child got the idea quickly and 
folded the back edge to the front edge or took his paper off 
the table to do his folding, he was sometimes required to 
refold according to directions. In many cases the teacher 
had to go to the individual child and help him do the fold- 
ing. Also much time was necessarily consumed in keeping 
the more rapid and able children sitting quietly in their 
chairs with folded hands while waiting for the slow ones to 
get their work done. The directions then went forward: 
““Now open your paper.”’ ‘““What is yours, John?” ‘‘What 
have you, Mary?” Failing to get a response from either 
John or Mary, the teacher proceeded thus: 

“T have a book. Have you all books? Let us sing ‘Good 
Morning’ from our books.” 

After singing this and any other songs which the children 
might suggest, or after ‘‘reading”’ familiar rimes, the chil- 
dren were asked whether their folded papers looked like 
anything else. The teacher hoped that they would see a 
resemblance in this square of folded paper to a screen, a 
tent, or a trough. If by some lucky chance they did, the 
teacher led in some play with one of these objects in which 
the children obligingly followed. By this time the fifteen- 
minute period was over, and the work was put away. 

On another day the “ book” fold and play were repeated, 
and a second fold was added. ‘Fold the right edge of your 
square to the left edge and crease. Now open your paper. 
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What have you?” No one knew what he had; so the teacher 
called hers a window 4 and proceeded to tell what 


she saw through this opaque window. The children were 
then called upon to tell what they saw. This, like the 
previous lesson, was supposed to “train the imagination.” 

The third day they added two folds to those previously 


made, getting this result. =a After some prompting, 


this form was recognized as a cupboard or a table, according 
to the position in which it was placed. 
Thus the series went forward until the sixteen squares 


were developed. FAH This was then used as the “ ground 


form” from which other series were developed in similar 
fashion. The children were always required to follow the 
teacher’s example and directions exactly. No step was 
ever to be taken until everyone in the class had com- 
pleted its logical predecessor. Only after they had thus 
learned to make some of these folds with their resulting 
forms were the children allowed to invent or work with 
their own ideas. As Miss Blow puts it, “In folding the 
beginning is made by creasing and bending paper in dif- 
ferent ways; these creases and bends suggest simple objects 
and finally the child folds with intention to make objects” 
(22: 265). Unfortunately, this method of teaching paper- 
folding has carried over to the first grade in many a school. 

Modern methods of acquiring skill in folding paper. — 
In contrast to the method just described let us see what 
experiences in folding paper a well-trained present-day 
teacher provides to help her children acquire sufficient skill 
to use this process effectively in their construction. 

To begin with, before planning for any class work, the 
teacher makes sure that the children have had experience 
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in handling papers and folding them in some fashion. Most 
children coming to school at four years of age have had 
such experience. They have had access to newspapers 
which they probably have opened and folded as they have 
seen grown persons do. They have doubtless played with 
old letters, folding them in the creases already made so 
that they will slip into envelopes. A child often folds up 
the paper on which he has been drawing and puts it into 
his pocket. In school the children may use newspapers to 
keep the table clean when they are modeling in clay. At 
the end of the period they may be asked to fold these up 
and put them in the wastebasket. There are occasional 
parties when they need to unfold and fold their paper 
napkins, etc. 

The teacher now wants them to learn to fold paper a 
little more accurately so that they may succeed in making 
things they need and desire. How will she proceed ? 

In the first place, she will introduce the folding in con- 
nection with some center of interest, probably some project 
which is being carried forward. If this happens to be the 
equipping of a playhouse, the folding of many square and 
oblong pieces of paper of the right relative sizes to represent 
the napkins and towels will give much practice in simple 
folding. A properly folded and ironed napkin or towel 
may serve as a model to give the children a clear idea of 
what folds to make and also what careful, even folding is. 
Each child is called on to fold several articles so that he 
will have opportunity to make some improvement through 
practice. If the children are not able to get the idea of how 
to fold from the model, the teacher may fold with them, 
so that they may learn by imitating her. In either case, 
instead of following the teacher’s directions blindly, as in 
the traditional method, the children are working with a 
clear idea of the end to be reached through the process. 
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The making of booklets of various kinds furnishes other 
occasions for gaining skill through practice in simple fold- 
ing. The books require covers and many leaves, all calling 
for repetition of the same fold. Before attempting picture 
books, books for mounting leaves, or any books that are to 
be relatively permanent, the children may make little toy 
account books for the mother or grocer to use in the home 
and grocery-store plays, thus gaining still more practice 
while making needed objects for their play. After a little 
skill in these simple forms of folding has been acquired, the 
children will be ready to attempt the making of box forms. 
The projects described in Chapter IX call for the making 
of many objects of the box shape. Among these are such 
articles as baking-tins, market baskets, all kinds of boxes 
to hold grocery supplies, nut baskets for the Fhanksgiving 
table, a nest of boxes for the toy store, boxes to hold 
materials in the dry-goods store, etc. 

According to the older practice, the box form was one of 
the forms achieved through a definite series of folds leading 
to the checkerboard ground form. By cutting this ground 
form on certain of the creases and pasting as directed, the 
child found that he had an object which he could probably 
name a box. But the modern kindergarten does not pro- 
ceed in this fashion. On the contrary, when the play situa- 
tion calls for a baking-tin in which to bake the clay cookies 
in the block oven, the teacher discusses with the children 
ways and means of making such a tin. She may even 
supply a toy tin and some pieces of manila paper of the right 
shape, square or oblong, and let the children experiment. 
Most of them begin to turn up the edges of the paper. 
Others imitate the more resourceful members of the group. 
They soon encounter the problem of disposing of the extra 
paper at the corners. Some of the children fold the corners 
over, with a rather clumsy looking form as the result. Others 
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cut out the extra paper and find that patching is necessary. 
Only a few have approximately even sides. Through a 
discussion of the products at the end of the period, the 
teacher leads the children to discover and suggest ways in 
which they can improve their work. At the end of the first 
day’s trial they plan to try again the next day. 

The second attempt usually results in forms good enough 
to use in the play, but the teacher sees to it that occasion 
for the making of other box forms arises soon so that the 
children may have more experience in folding of this kind. 
These box forms may serve many different purposes; they 
differ in size and proportion, so that while there is repeti- 
tion of the process, the products are sufficiently varied 
in form and function to hold interest and stimulate effort: 
Unless there is conscious effort toward improvement, repe- 
tition has little value. Hence the teacher should keep 
a constantly advancing standard before the children. This 
she does by discussing good results and encouraging effort. 

Comparison of the two methods of developing skill in 
folding. — If we now examine these two methods of teaching 
children to fold paper, we shall find the following to be true: 

1. Both methods attempt to adapt the work to the ability 
of the children by beginning with a simple problem, but 
the first makes the problem difficult by insisting on a 
particular way of reaching the result. The children must 
follow directions blindly. When much of their work is of 
this sort, they become entirely dependent on the teacher. 
“Show me how” is the cry when they are asked to do any- 
thing at all different from the specific thing which they 
have learned to do. In the second example the children are 
perfectly clear in each case concerning the result to be 
arrived at. They fold the paper in this way or that because 
they realize that only thus will they achieve the desired 
object. Knowing what they want to accomplish, many of 
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them discover for themselves effective ways and means of 
reaching the end. Those who imitate do so intelligently, 
seeing the folds they make in relation to the results to be 
attained thereby. 

2. Both methods provide for repetition, and for “learning 
to do by doing.” In the case of the first one repetition is 
mechanical. The teacher makes it “go” by introducing 
some purely artificial plays with the forms made. In the 
second case the children learn to fold as a by-product of 
making many little objects in which they are interested 
and for which they have use. Their interest in the thing 
to be made will carry over into the ““how”’ of making, the 
technic, sufficiently to insure effort on their part. The repe- 
tition needed in order that the motor habit may be estab- 
lished is provided by making a large number of different 
interesting objects all of which require the same process, 
folding, but not a repetition each time of exactly the same 
folds. Improvement comes through comparison of results, 
self-criticism, and the gradual development of standards. 

3. Again, in the first method of procedure many of the 
children are forced to waste time in waiting for the slower 
ones and necessarily lose what little interest they have in 
the activity. In the second, by going forward at their own 
pace, working intelligently toward an end, the children, 

whether slow or fast, are acquiring good habits of work and 
' getting the maximum of value out of the experience. 

4. The first example offers nothing which tends to clarify 
and extend the child’s ideas of his social environment or 
to give him any training in problem-solving. The book, 
the window, the cupboard, and the bench, which are the 
successive outcomes of the folds he makes, have no rela- 
tion to one another and really serve no play purpose. 
He has felt no need for them. In the other case, each 
object made by the child contributes to some project which 
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he has under way and is therefore doubly interesting and 
significant and stimulates him to his best effort. 

Suggestions to the teacher based on examples. — Our dis- 
cussion of these examples of motor learning offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the teacher concerning the guidance 
of constructive work : 

t. Allow children to experiment freely with such ma- 
terials as they are to use in order that they may satisfy 
their curiosity, become somewhat familiar with the qualities 
of each material, discover some of its possibilities, and gain 
some power in handling it.? 

2. When suggesting things to be done, be sure that they 
are activities which are worth spending time upon and that 
they will make a strong appeal to the interests of the chil- 
dren. Only thus is it possible to secure the concentrated 
attention and effort necessary in developing skill. In such 
group enterprises as we have described most of the sugges- 
tions come from the children themselves. 

3. Provide for repetition and practice by allowing the 
children to make a variety of objects which involve the 
same process instead of limiting them to the repeated mak- 
ing of the same objects. 

4. Help children to form clear visual images of the desired 
results through observation of real objects, toys, pictures, 
etc. and the comparison of their own products with some 
that are superior. 


1** Explaining to a child how to do something is useless in the early 
stages; only after he has made the co6rdination, done the act in some fash- 
ion or other, has the telling any content for him at all. This suggests the 
need of much more experimentation method, much more ‘trial and success’ 
in the learning of little children. ... After the learner has attempted some 
responses of his own initiative, the suggestions of a teacher would be useful. 
... It is the business of a teacher to watch a child’s endeavors, and at the 
opportune moment to suggest valuable changes in his method. Given in 
that way, suggestions are more likely to be effective, but given preceding 
any movements they are meaningless.” (16: 201-202) 
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5. When a child cannot discover for himself how to do a 
thing, it is usually better to show him than to depend on 
verbal directions. Observe carefully and give help when it 
is needed. In giving such help it is better to make sugges- 
tions positive. Say ‘Do it this way”’ instead of ‘Don’t do 
it that way.” The latter tends to fix the wrong movement 
in the child’s mind and thus inhibit his power to make the 
right one. 

6. Develop standards of good work through comparison 
of children’s efforts and wise praise. Lead children grad- 
ually to become their own critics by such questions as 
‘“Why is Mary’s box better than yours?” “What can you 
do to yours to make it as good as Mary’s?”’ 

7. Select materials and problems with reference to the 
ability of the children so that they may not lose confidence 
through failure but maintain a hopeful attitude toward 
their work. 

Trial and success in motor learning. — Among the tools 
which the children of the kindergarten and the first grade 
find altogether indispensable in making their toys and other 
constructions is a pair of scissors. Many children entering 
school at the age of four are able to use scissors to cut paper, 
but others who have had no experience with this tool at 
home are quite unable to make it perform its function. If 
_ one observes such an untrained child in his first efforts, one 
will probably notice that the muscles of both hands are 
cramped, that he is screwing his tongue around in his cheek, 
twisting his legs around his chair, and indulging in numerous 
other unnecessary movements. Something like this always 
happens when one is learning a new movement. This over- 
production of movement is necessary in order that from 
these movements the right ones may be selected and the 
useless ones inhibited, In discussing this mode of learning, 
Freeman says : 
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The learner fixes his attention upon the result he wishes to 
produce and then attempts to repeat the movement which proves 
successful. The method is more or less one of blind trial. Each 
successful movement is a step toward perfection. For this reason 
the method is called the trial and success method. (25: 133) 

The study of the development of skill in the laboratory indi- 
cates that, in the majority of cases, the learners hit upon the 
successful method of performing a movement without foretell- 
ing how the movement is to be made and without any clear 
recognition after it was made of the manner in which their 
success was attained. The improvement seems to come of itself 
with practice, although strict attention is necessary in order to 
make good the gains which came thus in unforeseen manner. 
(25: 134-135) 


In the light of these facts it would seem that the best the 
teacher can do by way of facilitating the process of such 
motor learning is (1) to supply suitable tools and materials, 
that is, scissors of the right size and shape for the child’s 
hand and of good quality and paper with sufficient body to 
be easily held and cut; (2) to show the child by example, 
if need be, how to hold scissors and paper when cutting; 
(3) to encourage his efforts and give him abundant practice ; 
and (4), most important of all, to see that he concentrates 
through interest upon the thing to be done and that 
he develops standards through critical comparison of his 
products with those of other children of about his age. 
Experiments in the development of motor control point to 
concentrated attention and the setting up of standards as 
fundamental factors.’ 

What has been said with regard to learning to use 
scissors applies to such other tools as hammer, gimlet, saw, 
rake, hoe, trowel, etc. and to learning such processes as 

1 For a description of such experiments, see chaps. v and vi of The Edu- 
cational Meaning of Manual Arts and Industries, by Robert Keable Row. 
(Row, Peterson & Company, 1909.) 
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spreading paste quickly and smoothly, weaving coarse tex- 
tile materials, and sewing a few stitches in making aprons, 
curtains for the doll house, etc. 

Technic secondary to expression and to thinking. — In 
this discussion of motor learning we hope we have made it 
clear that technic or skill is secondary to expression and 
to practice in constructive thinking. The skill is acquired, 
the motor habit learned, under circumstances or conditions 
which call for some particular form of action. At first, as 
we have seen, the “‘circumstances’’ may be the presence of 
materials and the mere desire to manipulate or experiment 
with them, as in the case of rolling, squeezing, or pounding 
clay; driving nails into a block of wood just to “drive 
nails”; etc. Later, the clay is manipulated for the purpose 
of shaping it to represent some object, an apple or per- 
haps a bowl, and the nails are driven to hold two pieces 
of wood together. But even so, it is common for children 
to shape and reshape the clay to the desired form again and 
again and to drive many more nails than are necessary to 
hold the parts together, for the pure pleasure which the 
activity in each case gives. While such activities may 
seem to the teacher a great waste of time and materials, she 
should remember that they are affording the child practice 
by means of which control will be gained. The time should 

finally come, however, when the child is able to direct his 
energies with less expenditure of time and effort than in 
the earlier stage. His experimentation now will be with 
reference to ways and means of reaching his goal and will 
involve much constructive thinking. While, as we have said, 
technic should be regarded as secondary to expression and 
constructive thinking, growth in technic is, nevertheless, a 
positive aim. Growth in skill in paper-folding, clay- 
modeling, using various tools, etc. is of definite value to 
the child in enabling him to carry out successfully educa- 
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tive activities in various subjects as he progresses through 
the grades. Hence we are justified in giving special atten- 
tion to improvement in the different motor skills. 

Conclusion of chapter on communicating and expressing 
ideas. — We have discussed in this chapter four of the 
characteristic forms of expression of early childhood and 
methods by which children may make progress in each 
form during the first years of school life. We shall discuss 
in Chapter XII an equally important group of school sub- 
jects under the heading “ Recreational Activities.”’ 
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CHAPTER XI 
PROBLEM-SOLVING AND PROJECT TEACHING 


Emphasis on practice in thinking. — In an earlier chapter 
where we described the activities that pupils carry on in 
acquiring an understanding of social life we found problem- 
solving playing a very important role. In that chapter we 
were concerned with this activity as an aid in clarifying 
pupils’ ideas. Some of our examples in Chapter X showed 
the relation between problem-solving and acquiring motor 
skills. In the present chapter we shall consider problem- 
solving from the standpoint of the practice in thinking 
which it provides. Since the solution of practical project 
problems forms such a large part of the problem-solving 
activities of little children, we have given this phase a 
special place in our chapter title. 

Sections of the chapter. ——We shall divide our discussion 
into the following sections : 

I. Meaning and origin of “problems,”’ “projects,” and 

“genuine problems.” 
II. Problems in everyday life and in the school. 
III. Sample lessons illustrating the technic of training in 
problem-solving. 
A. A kindergarten problem: How to make the front 
of a cardboard store. 
B. A first-grade lesson: Making the plans for a 
garden. 
C. A second-grade lesson : How to dress an Arab doll. 
IV. How skillful problem-solvers think. 
Y. Rules for training pupils in reflective problem-solving. 
279 
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SECTION I. MEANING AND ORIGIN OF “PROBLEMS,” 
“PROJECTS,” AND ‘‘ GENUINE PROBLEMS” 


A problem is a question involving doubt. “To be or not to 
be.”” — For our purposes a problem may be defined as “a 
question involving doubt.” ! From this point of view the 
problem frame of mind is well expressed in Hamlet’s famous 
lines beginning “To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
Whenever we thoughtfully search for means of dealing 
with any such doubt or perplexity or uncertainty or diff- 
culty, we are engaged in reflective problem-solving. The 
problem may arise from some practical difficulty or from 
mere curious wondering about some unexplained or unusual 
fact. Such a practical problem as ‘Where shall I spend 
my vacation?’ often causes the most profound thinking 
and inquiry. Similar investigation is often entailed in de- 
ciding whether to go to college or to enter business. After 
one has decided upon a certain resort for his vacation or a 
certain school for his education, the clothes problem or the 
baggage problem may become important. One may say to 
oneself, “To take a suitcase or a trunk, that is now the 
question.”’ If a suitcase is decided upon, the problems may 
become very minute, such as, “To take this sweater or 
not, that is the question.” 

A pupil project is some practical pupil activity planned by 
the pupils. — The examples of pupil projects which we pre- 
sented in our preceding chapters showed the pupils solving 
practical problems of many kinds, such as how to construct 
a playhouse or a grocery store or a miniature town; how 
to organize an assembly exercise about “‘our town” or “‘the 
farm”; or, on a smaller scale, how to make toy money to 
use in playing grocery or how to construct a toy railroad 
in the sand-pan. The term ‘“‘project”’ is commonly used 


1 This definition is based on Webster’s International Dictionary. 
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in everyday life to designate similar practical problems 
the solution of which requires much consideration, schem- 
ing, or planning; that is, the determining of what to do and 
how to do it. Thus, at the time of this writing, a commis- 
sion from the United States and Canada is actively working 
on the project of providing a means for large ocean vessels 


THE KENWOOD TOY STORE: A KINDERGARTEN PROJECT 


Some of the problems involved in this enterprise were these: how to arrange boxes 

and boards to provide shelf space, a doorway, and a show window; how to cut and 

fit the paper to improve the appearance of the exterior; what to make that people 

would want to purchase at Christmas time; what material to use for each article and 
how to make the article; what to name the store 


to reach the Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River. 
This example illustrates the dictionary statements that a 
project is “something of a practical nature thrown out for 
consideration as to its being done” and that the derived 
or figurative meaning of “to project”? is “to contrive, 
to devise, to scheme.” In recent years special efforts have 
been made to parallel in school this kind of everyday, practi- 
cal problem-solving. Hence pupils are now given practice 
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with construction projects, dramatic projects, assembly 
projects, editorial projects, and other projects similar to 
those of everyday life. In this book whenever we refer to 
pupil projects we have in mind such practical pupil activ- 
ity, which calls for practical contriving, devising, and 
scheming as distinguished from the mere speculation which 
prevails in solving purely theoretical problems. Hence we 
may define a pupil project as any practical pupil activity 
which is planned by the pupils. 

Avoid confusing project teaching and motivation. — The 
description which we have given of project teaching will 
help the reader to avoid confusing the term with the 
educational concept motivation. The central idea in the 
recent discussions of motivation seems to be that a pupil 
secures valuable training through clearly conceiving some 
interesting end toward which he directs his present activity 
and from which the latter derives interest. The writers on 
motivation have emphasized the desirability of well-defined 
pupil purposes and whole-hearted interests as educative 
factors. Motivation thus becomes one phase of the doctrine 
of interest, and its adequate discussion would require a 
consideration of human instincts and motives, as found in 
such chapters as those by James and Thorndike on human 
instincts and in such books as McDougall’s Social Psy- 
chology. It is clear from these facts that motivation is 
quite a different concept from project teaching, in which the 
central element is the contriving, devising, and planning by 
the pupils of some practical activity —something to be done. 


1The word “practical”? is here used as the opposite of “theoretical” 
according to the following definitions from Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary: ‘Practical. Of, pertaining to, or manifested in, practice or action ; 
available or valuable in practice or action; useful; given or disposed to 
action as opposed to speculation, etc.; that is such in practice, or effect ; 
virtual.” ‘ Theoretical. Pertaining to theory; depending on, or confined to, 
theory or speculation; speculative; not practical. 
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Meaning and origin of ‘‘ genuine”? problems. — Closely 
related to the confusion of motivation with project teaching 
is the question of what constitutes a genuine problem for 
the pupil and how such genuine problems originate. Our 
definition of a problem as a question involving doubt throws 
some light on this issue, since it suggests that the problem 
frame of mind involves a certain intellectual condition 
(namely, a question) and a certain emotional condition 
(namely, doubt). Hence the more doubtful, uncertain, and 
perplexed a pupil is, the more intense is his problematic 
frame of mind. Creating such a state of mind in the pupils, 
consequently, is the starting-point of problem-solving ac- 
tivity. Several words to describe this initial frame of mind 
have been brought together by Professor John Dewey, our 
leading authority on reflective thinking, in his excellent 
book entitled How We Think. In one place (p. 12) he 
says, ‘The origin of thinking is in some perplexity, con- 
fusion, or doubt.” Again (p. 74) he speaks of ‘something 
unexpected, queer, strange, funny [that is, odd], or discon- 
certing’ as furnishing the starting-point for reflective 
inquiry. Finally (p. 9), under the heading ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of Uncertainty,”’ he speaks of a “genuine problem” 
as existing in “whatever — no matter how slight and com- 
monplace in character — perplexes and challenges the mind 
so that it makes belief at all uncertain.”’ 

Genuine problem for pupil when mentally challenged by 
something strange, perplexing, unexpected, or disconcerting. — 
From these terms we may derive a meaning for the rather 
ambiguous statement that has been current; namely, that 
the problem must be a problem for the pupil, not merely 
for the teacher. In terms of our discussion this means that 
the starting-point for the pupil must be something, “tno 
matter how slight or commonplace in character,” that puz- 
zles or perplexes him; something that appears to him as 
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“unexpected, queer, strange, funny, or disconcerting.” 
When his mind is challenged by such matters, the pupil 
has a genuine problem. It may or may not be practical. It 
may be merely something “funny” in the sense of being 
unexpected or strange; in fact, much of our most intense 
problem-solving thinking by adults and children occurs in 
response to just such “funny” unexplained phenomena. 


SECTION II. PROBLEMS IN EVERYDAY LIFE AND IN 
THE SCHOOL 


Parallels between school problems and ordinary prob- 
lems. — In our earlier chapters in Part I we emphasized the 
idea that the school is to parallel social and child life and to 
reproduce in the school such typical social conditions and 
activities as are suitable for attaining the broad educational 
objectives which we have set up. In applying this idea in 
our present chapter we shall study the conditions under 
which problems arise and are solved in everyday life in 
order to parallel these conditions in the school. In doing 
this we shall note briefly the following points: 

1. Many types of problems encountered. 

2. “Presented” versus ‘‘discovered”’ problems. 

3. Practical and speculative problems. 

4. Individual versus group solutions. 

5. Conclusive versus inconclusive solutions. 

t. Many types of problems encountered in social life. — 
In the opening paragraph of Section I we gave several 
examples of problems concerned with planning a vacation 
or an education. We noted that these might be large or 
small, practical or speculative, etc. To illustrate further 
the great variety of problems in everyday life, we might 
ask the reader to give from his experience or knowledge one 
or more problems under each of the following headings : 
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a. Construction problems, such as how to make over an 
old garment or how to build a bridge. 

b. Trans portation problems, such as how to send a present 
to a friend or how to send an army to Europe. 

c. Expression problems, such as how to write an applica- 
tion for a position or how to write a political platform for 
a-national election. 

d. Diplomatic problems, such as how to ask for an increase 
in one’s allowance or salary or how to settle an international 
dispute. 

e. Social-organization problems, such as how to organize 
a literary society or how to organize a company to manu- 
facture automobiles. 

f. Moral problems, such as how to overcome the tempta- 
tion to cheat in examinations or how to diminish graft in 
political life. 

g. 4ésthetic problems, such as how to design a becoming 
hat or how to design a beautiful public building. 

h. Pure science problems, such as Why does ice float? or 
Why do we have rainbows? 

1. Pure mathematics problems, such as How can I balance 
my bank book? or How can I figure my income tax readily ? 

If the reader will carry out the extension of such a list 
of problems for a short time, he will clearly realize not 
only that there are a great variety of problems in every- 
day life but also that there are numerous and varied 
possibilities of arranging similar types of problems for kin- 
dergarten and first-grade pupils. This is especially obvious 
in the case of construction, transportation, expression, and 
esthetic problems. 

2. ‘‘ Presented” problems versus ‘‘ discovered” prob- 
lems. — Sometimes problems are “presented” to a person 
in daily life, and at other times he seems to ‘‘discover”’ 
them. The common use of the expression “the problem 
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then presented itself” suggests the frequency of the first 
type of appearance of a problem. Many mediocre thinkers 
never seem to feel a problem at all keenly unless it is 
vigorously presented to them by some obvious difficulty, 
such as missing a train or having no money with which to 
buy something to eat. They are perfectly complacent men- 
tally except in the face of some such vital emergency. At 
the opposite extreme we find persons who are of such an 
inquiring frame of mind that they are continually poking 
around and turning up questions or problems in all kinds 
of unexpected places. 

Presented problems are abundant in practical affairs. — 
In practical affairs we meet frequent occasions both for 
solving presented problems and for discovering problems. 
For example, a business executive or manager is presented 
with numerous problems every time he reads his mail 
or listens to questions from his subordinates or custom- 
ers. A busy executive solves scores of problems each day 
which are presented to him in this manner. Similarly, a 
mother or housekeeper is continually encountering prob- 
lems which she does not create but which circumstances 
present. Funds may be inadequate; children may become 
sick; neighbors may be disturbing; the roof may leak; 
the water pipes may freeze; the gas supply may be inade- 
quate; etc. Even small children are similarly confronted 
with problems presented by their physical or social envi- 
ronments, particularly the latter, since parents and com- 
panions are continually interfering in such a manner as 
to “disturb the child’s equilibrium,” disconcert him, and 
cause him to puzzle or brood for some time in order to 
discover a satisfactory solution for the difficulty. Conse- 
quently, when we present pupils in school with many 
problems which they did not originate but which they must 
solve merely because the situation demands it, we are par- 
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alleling one of the most important types of problem-solving 
in the daily life of everyone. 

Discovering problems also a feature of social life. — On the 
other hand, the discovering of problems is prominent in 
practical and scientific affairs. For example, when anyone 
examines a situation with a view to improving it, he may 
have no definite problem in mind in the beginning, but 
many may arise from the scrutiny. One may be sitting 
idle and say to oneself, ‘‘I wonder whether I can better 
arrange the books in that case,” or ‘I wonder whether the 
pictures on these walls would look better if rearranged,” or 
‘“*T wonder whether I am underweight,” etc. If one of these 
inquiries is followed up, it may lead in the matter of books 
to an elaborate study of library classifications, or in the 
matter of pictures to courses in interior decoration, or in 
the matter of weight to much investigation of vital statis- 
tics, diet, how to live, etc. Much of the improvement of 
individual and social life comes from such discovering of 
problems; hence a certain amount of practice in discovering 
problems should supplement the pupil’s practice in solving 
presented problems which we described in the preceding 
paragraph. 

3. Practical and speculative problems. — Our third point 
in comparing the problems of everyday life with the prob- 
lems of the school concerns the existence of both practical 
and speculative problems. The difference between these 
two types is well suggested by the footnote on page 273, 
the practical problems being concerned with some course of 
action that the thinker really intends to take, while the 
speculative problems are concerned with mere wondering 
about some phenomenon or occurrence. The latter type is 
very common in the discussions of, politics, religion, and 
sports by adults who sit in their luxurious clubs in the 
city or around the stove in the country store and ponder 
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such momentous questions as Who will be the next presi- 
dent? or What baseball team will win the pennant? 
Since most of our examples from problem-solving lessons in 
school have been and will be of the practical type, we shall 
illustrate the possibilities of purely speculative lessons with 
children by a discussion in a first-grade class which orig- 
inated in the reading of a nonsense rime that had been 
especially introduced as the basis for a “conversation”’ 
lesson. The rime read: 


If all the skies were sugar plums, 
And all the seas were ink, 

And all the land were bread and cheese, 
What would we have to drink ? 


According to Miss Julie M. Carlisle, who furnished the 
example, the conversation proceeded as follows : 


TEACHER. How many of us like that little jingle? [All hands 
went up. | 

TEACHER. How many think it would be nice to have the 
skies made of sugar plums and candy? 

Crass. I do, I do. [All over the room. | 

TEACHER. How many of us would be glad to have all the land 
made of bread and cheese? [Variety of opinions here. | 

Some. I don’t like cheese. 

ANOTHER. I don’t like bread without butter. 

TEACHER. Well, then, I wonder how many of us would like 
to have all the seas made of ink? 

Crass (unanimously). I wouldn’t. No. 

TEACHER. Just think of it !— What would we have to drink ? 

First Puptt (little girl). We could drink coffee. 

TEACHER. Do you know how your mother makes coffee ? 

First Purr. Yes, she makes it out of brown grounds. 

TEACHER. What else? What makes it pour out of the spout ? 

First Purr. That’s the water my mother puts in it. 

SEVERAL Pupits (at once). We couldn’t have any water, 
Dorothy. 
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Sreconp Pupit. But we could drink milk, though. Miss Car- 
lisle, our Bossy gives us lots and lots of milk. 

TEACHER. What do you give your Bossy to eat? 

SECOND Puprt. Oh, corn, and grass sometimes. 

TEACHER. Where do you get the corn? 

Srconp Pupit. My papa gets it from the man on our farm. 
He plants it. I helped him one day. 

TEACHER. But if all the land were bread and cheese, could 
you plant things in it? 

ALL CHILDREN. No. 

TEACHER. Could we have grass to feed Bossy-cow, then? 

ALL CHILDREN (vigorously). No. 

All sorts of things drinkable were then suggested by the chil- 
dren in turn until finally one methodical little girl capped the 
climax by announcing : 

“Well, anyway, we wouldn’t have to do without water very 
long because pretty soon it would rain, and we could catch the 
water in barrels at the corners of our houses.”’. .. The teacher 
went on explaining about the improbability of rain from “sugar 
plum skies”’ etc., until finally all were agreed that there would 
be absolutely nothing left for us to drink. 


Speculative thinking may train for practical problem-solving. 
— We imagine that the reader will readily see how closely 
this type of child discussion parallels much of the pure 
speculation of adult life. The value of such pure specu- 
lation, if efforts are made to have it conform to the real 
facts of life and to have it checked and verified by these 
facts, is that it gives practice in much the same kind of 
thinking that one has to do in practical problem-solving. 
For example, we know that all kinds of Utopian suggestions 
are continually being advanced in legislative assemblies, 
as proposed laws, to meet definite practical needs; yet 
many of them have as little practical value as a sky of 
sugar plums and candy would have. Sometimes they almost 
become laws nevertheless, and only the most strenuous 
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emphasis on the unfortunate consequences which they 
would entail prevents their enactment. 

4. Individual versus group solution.— The examples 
which we have just given illustrate the group solution of 
problems, an activity in which a committee or a jury or 
a board of directors or a religious convention or a legislative 
assembly threshes out the pros and cons of a proposition, 
or the whys and wherefores of a problem, or the conse- 
quences of proposed legislation, etc. Such activity is so 
common in social life that frequent opportunities for it 
should be provided in school so that the pupils may develop 
skill in the group solution of problems through practice in 
participating in such solutions. On the other hand, in 
balancing one’s bank account, or working out one’s income 
tax, or designing a hat, or writing an application for a 
position, etc., the individual is frequently thrown upon his 
own resources and must work out the problem himself, | 
with the aid of such suggestions as he may be able to get 
from his own observation of models and other data. In 
view of this fact it is clear that opportunities for work on 
such individual problems should also be provided in the 
school. In our later sample lessons we shall have both 
individual and group solutions illustrated, the former by 
work in connection with the constructing of cardboard stores 
and the latter by the planning of a garden. 

5. Conclusive versus inconclusive solutions. — Finally, in 
our study of problems as they are found in daily life we may 
note the difference between conclusive and inconclusive 
solutions. For example, in the case of the bank balance 
there is one perfectly definite, mathematically correct 
answer. The bank clerks usually get this answer for each 
customer’s account. The customer, however, frequently 
errs through careless bookkeeping. He may then work over 
the matter until his figures agree with those of the bank, or 
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he may consult with the bank bookkeeper and have the 
matter cleared up and the definite correct balance agreed 
upon. On the other hand, in designing a becoming hat the 
amateur milliner may not be especially pleased with any 
of her efforts; yet, owing to the fact that the hat is needed 
for an immediate occasion, she must decide upon the design 
and produce the hat in time to be worn. Many practical 
problems have to be dealt with in this way. The situation 
demands action; one must do something, and yet one is 
not sure that the line of action chosen is going to be the 
best. On the other hand, if it is a case of mere speculation, 
one may lay aside one’s inconclusive solution for later 
reconsideration ; much scientific work ends in solutions of 
this character. If we parallel these social situations in school, 
we shall not only (1) train pupils to refrain from too much 
delay, vacillation, and hesitation with practical problems 
demanding action that is not especially important but also (2) 
train for suspended judgment in purely theoretical matters. 

Summary and transition.— In the two sections of the 
chapter up to this point we have tried to define the meaning 
and origin of problems and projects and to give an account 
of typical problem situations in everyday life and in the 
school, so that the reader will have some understanding of 
the special type of teaching and learning which we have 
under consideration. In the next section we shall illustrate 
by sample lessons from the University Elementary School, 
The University of Chicago, the detailed manner in which 
practice in problem-solving is being provided in some of our 
more progressive schools. The problems involved in these 
lessons are project-problems ; that is, problems related to the 
planning of practical activities. The lessons include exam- 
ples from the kindergarten, the first grade, and the second 
grade. The children in each case represent the most ad- 
vanced group of the grade. 
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SECTION III. SAmprie LESSONS ILLUSTRATING THE 
TECHNIC OF TRAINING IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


List of examples. —The sample lessons which we shall 
present in this section are the following : 

A.A kindergarten problem: How to make the front of 
a cardboard store. 

B. A first-grade lesson: Making the plans for a garden. 

C. A second-grade lesson: How to dress an Arab doll. 


A. A Kindergarten Problem: How to Make the Front 
of a Cardboard Store 


Contrast old-fashioned dictated constructions with new 
problem type. — In the kindergarten and primary grades 
many of the problems which pupils solve are concerned 
with the question of how to make something. In the old- 
fashioned kindergartens it was customary to dictate to 
pupils just what steps to take in constructing each object. 
There was little room for reflective thinking by the pupils. 
In a modern, progressive kindergarten, on the other hand, 
large opportunities are given to pupils to experiment in 
their construction, and the experimentation is made of a 
reflective, thoughtful type through class discussions which 
the teacher organizes. In order to bring out the contrast 
between the old, dictated type of constructive activity and 
the newer, experimental type, we shall present first a lesson 
from an old kindergarten manual published in London in 
1874 and then follow with a modern problem-solving lesson 
in making the front of a cardboard store. In the old manual 
the “fifth gift” is described as consisting of twenty-seven 
small cubes piled together to make one large cube. Some 
of the small cubes were further subdivided into triangular 
prisms. Each child had this material before him, and in 
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the dictated exercises all performed the same operations, as 
illustrated in the following quotation. 

“*Show me the three top cubes in front. Place them on the 
three back cubes. What has our large cube become? A flight 
of steps or a flower stand? [The teacher then talks with the 
child about these objects.] Divide the flower stand the long 
way into three parts — What does it become?”’ “ Three narrow 
flights of steps.”’ “Place the three together again. I take the 
middle step away and place the three cubes upon the top step. 
What have we now?”’ etc. 


While the pupils may be gaining in motor control and in 
ability to follow directions in such a lesson as that quoted, 
and may even be quite happy in the process, it is obvious 
that they are not being trained in thinking and are not 
acquiring much skill in solving construction problems. 

Problem lesson. How to make a suitable front for a card- 
board store.—In striking contrast with such mechanical, 
dictated activity, we present the following description of a 
lesson in the kindergarten of the University Elementary 
School in 1918. The problem which engaged the attention 
of each pupil was the making of a suitable front for a small 
cardboard grocery store. The teacher was Olive Paine. 

Relation to course of study in community life. — Accord- 
ing to the course in community life, history, and civics in 
this school, the children in the kindergarten study the 
family in its relation to the community. The needs of the 
family and the community as supplied by grocery stores 
furnish many problems. The pupils engaged in the lesson 
to be described were almost ready for the first grade. 

Previous work. 77ip to a grocery store. — The children 
had been taken to a grocery store some days before, where 
they observed the arrangement of the windows, doors, front 
of the store, shelves inside the store, articles on the shelves 
and in the windows, etc. 
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A store of large blocks previously constructed. — A store of 
considerable size had been constructed of large blocks and 
was still standing in the classroom. 

Individual stores started. — The day before the lesson each 
child had almost completed a small store made from heavy 
construction paper or from a cardboard box. The new 
lesson centered in the completion of a suitable front for 
each store. For this purpose each child had been given a 
piece of construction paper somewhat larger than the front 
of his store. Some children had already cut windows and 
doors in these sheets. 

Problem for the day. Making suitable fronts. — The stores 
and fronts were brought out. The fronts were to be criti- 
cized, and remade if necessary. In short, the problem was 
the making of szitable fronts for the stores. 

Working-out of the problem. 1. Criticism of previous 
work. — As the teacher handed a child his store and his 
front, she asked him to place the front in position and see 
whether he thought it was just as he wanted it to be. Some- 
times the windows extended beyond the outside walls of 
the store. Sometimes the doors and windows were higher 
than the store. 

2. Children suggest modifications; discovering how to fit 
the fronts. — One child was asked how his front could have 
been made to fit the store. He held the sheet of pasteboard 
in front of the store and folded it around the side. Miss 
Paine asked what that was for. The child replied, “You 
could paste it tight to the store to hold the front on.” One 
child suggested folding the sheet over. The teacher asked 
how. Various children made suggestions, and they finally 
concluded that the sheet might have been held up in front 
of the store before the windows and door had been cut out. 
The place at which to fold it might have been marked with 
lines drawn with a pencil. Miss Paine asked how they would 
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have marked straight lines. Finally, it was brought out 
that the sheet might be laid on the floor and folded over in 
a straight line by placing the edges of the top exactly 
together. Some of the children needed new sheets of paper 
and were provided with fresh material.' Each child was 
led to hold the sheet up in front and mark a place with the 
pencil; then to lay the sheet on the floor and fold it over 
at one side; then to hold the sheet up again and find the 
other side. 

3. Deciding how to make doors and windows ; crude idea of 
one child. — Then the children were led to see that the doors 
and windows must come in between the two folds thus made 
at the side. Some wanted two windows and one door. One 
little girl (the least able of the class, it seemed) cut a very 
narrow door about twice as high as her store. She was 
asked why she had cut so high a door. She said that she 
wanted it that way. The other children said that it was 
too high. The girl then said that it was for an upstairs. The 
teacher asked whether stores and houses had a high door 
that was for both the lower floor and the upstairs. The 
child insisted that hers was all right. Finally, the teacher 
gave her a new sheet, closely directed her work, and tried to 
get her to see the proper proportions for windows, door, etc. 


1 An interesting dilemma arises in deciding how much to let children 
" experiment in such construction work. On the one hand, it might be said 
that such experimentation, with its frequently erroneous results, is neces- 
sary for children of kindergarten age in order to get them to feel the need 
for such thoughtful planning as prevailed in the lesson which we are describ- 
ing. On the other hand, some educators would favor more direction by the 
teacher in order to avoid the waste of material incurred in this lesson. In 
the steel industry Carnegie would tear down and throw on the scrap heap 
an expensive plant which had been in use only a short time in order to 
make way for another which afterthought had shown to be better. How 
much should kindergarten children be permitted similar waste in solving 
construction problems? Section IV of this chapter will throw some light 
on the dilemma, 
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4. Informal but directed designing and making; what next 
and how. — The children worked on the floor in a perfectly 
informal way. They were led to see what the next thing was 
and to want to do that thing. How it could be done was dis- 
cussed and worked out very skillfully. Some of the children 
left the part designed for a window uncut at one end. Some 
wanted to use this to raise for an awning, and some wanted 
it for a shelf under the window. Apparently, something of 
this kind had’been done at some other time. The observer 
doubted whether this tendency came out accidentally on 
the part of so many without having been brought out in a 
previous lesson. However, it was quite skillfully used by 
many of the children. 

5. Teacher suggests standards for comparison. — Miss 
Paine kept bringing out the idea of size through comparison 
of the relative heights of doors, windows, shelves, men, 
women, etc. in the store they had seen and also in the store 
made of blocks. 

6. Children’s varied ideas of hinges —The number of hinges 
needed for the door was discussed. One child had just one 
hinge and seemed happy. She was sent to examine a door 
to find out how many hinges other doors had. Different 
children decided that two or three hinges would be best. 
One boy said that four would be best. He wanted that 
number. 

7. Intercomparison and exchange of judgments by children. 
— The children were led to judge of the quality of their 
own work and to supplement the judgment of others con- 
cerning their work as well as the judgment of the teacher. 

8. Expert children plan further work.—'Two children 
proved much quicker and showed more ability in motor co- 
ordination than did the rest. They completed their windows 
and doors and were ready to goon. They were asked what 
they wanted to do next. They said, ‘‘ Make a shelf.” They 
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were asked what they wanted to use in making it. “ Pieces 
of cardboard.’ The teacher handed one boy a piece and 
asked if that would do. ‘It is too little,” the boy said. The 
teacher said that they would make the shelves the next day, 
as the end of the period had arrived. 

9. Articles put away until the next day. — The children 
were asked to get their stores and fronts ready to put away. 
‘How will you know them?” asked Miss Paine. ‘Mark 
letters on them,” they said. Then they made their initials 
on the inside of the stores and the fronts. Quite naturally 
they gathered up their scraps and put them into the 
wastebasket. 

Evaluation of a kindergarten problem-solving lesson. 
Remarks by trained observer.— The foregoing account of 
the observed lesson, except the paragraph headlines, was 
written by an experienced teacher of high-school mathe- 
matics, Eleanora Harris, who had become interested in 
problem-solving in general. She was in the process of or- 
ganizing her ideas of the technic of such teaching while 
attending a class for supervisors of teaching. Consequently 
the following comments, which she made as a high-school 
mathematics teacher observing a kindergarten construction 
lesson, are suggestive concerning the general matter of 
problem-solving : 

1. Definite aims. — 'The object of the lesson was clear to 
_ both teacher and children and was kept before the minds 
of the children all the time. Suitable fronts for the stores 
were to be made. This was the object in the minds of the 
children. In the mind of the teacher many purposes were in 
view. Each thing done was in preparation for that which 
followed. Progressive development was aimed at. This 
was evident in the teacher’s questions, suggestions, etc. 

2. Self-criticism by pupils. — Progress was made in the 
children’s criticism of their own work. Each child, as he 
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worked on his own front, was led to judge his own work 
from time to time as he completed parts of it. He was led 
to find out how he could determine whether it was just what 
he wanted it to be. This was one of the parts of the recita- 
tion in which the teacher showed skill above the ordinary. 

3. Cod perative suggestion and evaluation. —'The matter of 
codperative work, suggestion, etc. was brought out by the 
pupils in supplementing criticisms of one another and of the 
teacher. The teacher worked with the pupils, and they 
worked together; yet each child was busy with his own 
store front. 

4. Encouraging pupils to make suggestions. — Independ- 
ence on the part of -the pupils was encouraged by such 
questions as ““What would you do?” ‘“‘How might you do 
this time?” “Could you do it this way?” “If that is not 
just as you want it, how can you make it as you want it?” 

5. Responsibility for planning. — Each child was led to 
feel his own responsibility for the planning and the making 
of his front. He was first led to see what he wanted, and 
then he tried to find out how he could make what he 
wanted. 

6. Pupils interested. — The children were interested in 
their own work. This was shown by the fact that they 
wanted to go on even after the end of the period. 

7. Teacher anticipates pupils’ difficulties.—A child’s prob- 
able difficulty was anticipated. The teacher really watched 
each pupil’s work closely, although she seemed to be let- 
ting him do as he pleased. If she saw a child marking a 
place that would result in an error which he was trying 
to avoid, she would ask him questions and get him to try 
to find out whether that mark was just right. Sometimes 
she would ask a child who was about to get into difficulty 
to look at the work of another child who was succeeding 
and see what he thought of that. The child, without any 
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suggestion, often got a clue for his own work and proceeded. 
If not, the teacher suggested something. 

8. Leaves a problem for the next day. —'The teacher left a 
problem in the minds of the children to be worked out for 
the next day; namely, how to make the shelves on which 
to put the things they wanted in their stores. 


B. A First-Grade Lesson: Making the Plans for a Garden 


Illustrates group discussion. — In our second sample les- 
son— namely, one in which a first-grade group discusses 
the plans for its garden— we have an example of much 
group discussion as compared with the large amount of in- 
dividual solution which prevailed in the kindergarten con- 
struction lesson. The reader should understand, however, 
that both types, the individual and the group, prevail and 
are appropriate in each grade. The garden-planning lesson 
was taught by Marjorie Hardy of the University Elemen- 
tary School, and the description of it was written by Agnes 
Adams, who observed the teaching. 

The objectives. — The objective for the day’s lesson was 
to plan a garden in such a way that each of the entire 
group of thirty children (1) would participate in the plan- 
ning, (2) would feel a special responsibility and desire for 
participating in the gardening, (3) would have his knowledge 
of gardening enriched, and (4) would receive practice in 
using numbers in a concrete practical situation. The 
children’s motive primarily was to plan their garden. 

The procedure. — Miss Hardy began by saying, “ Yester- 
day when I was going home I was very warm with my 
heavy coat on. Isn’t it warm again today! I thought to 
myself that this weather is the best kind for growing 
things. Then I looked about me and saw that the trees 
had buds and that in some of the yards tulips and hya- 
cinths were in bloom.” 
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“We have things growing in our yard,” interrupted a 
little girl. “And there are in our yard too,” said another 
child. 

Miss Hardy then continued, ‘I suppose that some of you 
are like me: you have no room for a garden.” 

Several children volunteered to tell about gardens they 
had had and ones they were going to have. 

“Do you remember the large bare space we saw along 
the fence in the garden last week when we went for a 
walk ?”’ asked Miss Hardy. 

“Oh, yes, a man was working in it,” several children 
replied. 

“What was the man doing, Kate?” 

“Digging up and softening the ground so seeds and 
flowers would grow.” 

“T want to show you something Miss Parker gave me 
the other day,” said Miss Hardy. ‘Miss Parker is the 
person who has charge of the school garden. She said that 
she thought you would like to have a garden space, and I 
said that I was sure you would. Am I right?” [Signs of 
great delight. | 

““Miss Parker knew that all the other grades would like 
to have a garden; so she planned where the space of every 
grade would be. She made a plan. Here it is,” said Miss 
Hardy, holding the plan up so that all could see it. Con- 
tinuing, she said: ‘‘ This part says, ‘Grade IA,’ which means 
that this is your space. Now that we know where our 
garden is to be, what do we need to do?” 

“Get a man to dig it up and plant the seeds for us,” 
said one child. ‘‘Why should he make it for us? It wouldn’t 
be our garden then,” said several children. 

‘All the children who want to have a garden must be 
responsible for planning the garden and for doing all the 
work in the garden. It will be necessary to think of a way 
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we can make the garden so that every child can have some 
special place in which to work.” 

‘‘We can have our names on sticks, and they can mark 
the place where each one works,” suggested a child. 

“That would be a good idea,” said Miss Hardy, “ but 
where shall we put the sticks? Not all the children could 
work in one corner of the place they have given us, could 
they ?”’ 

‘“We could draw a square piece and put up a sign in the 
middle,” suggested a child. 

This called for a diagram of the garden plot. The chil- 
dren agreed that it would be easier to plan it if there were 
such a picture. This brought up the question of the size 
of the garden. Miss Hardy told the children that the 
space was 30 feet by 16 feet. She explained that they 
could not draw it that size and for that reason they would 
use inches instead of feet. The children found, on the yard- 
stick, the 30 inches and the 16 inches and helped Miss 
Hardy draw the rectangle on the board. 

“Tf every child has a space, would it be better for the 
looks of the garden for every child to have a square plot 
or a row?” asked Miss Hardy. Most of the children 
thought that rows would be better. 

“Tf every child has a row, how many rows will there 

be?” asked Miss Hardy. “ Thirty,” replied the children. 
_ “But will the rows be planted this way or that?” ques- 
tioned one of the children, indicating the directions by 
pointing through the length and width of the picture. 

“That is a good question,” said Miss Hardy. “It will be 
necessary to decide that. Whichever way the rows go, I 
should feel sorry for the children who had rows in the 
middle of this big plot.” 

‘Have a path through the middle,” said one child. ‘Yes, 
each way,” several said, 
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“A path two feet wide through the length and width of 
the garden would be fine,” said Miss Hardy. ‘We shall 
have to think of a way to have them go through the middle.” 

“Find half of thirty and put a dot,”’ said a child who had 
quickly recalled other problems which involved finding the 
middle point of a certain length. ‘It’s fifteen,” said a 
child. (Half of thirty was well known, since there were 
thirty children in the group most of the year, and the 
children had had to divide the group many times for games 
which called for two sides.) 

A dot was put at fifteen inches on each long side. The 
next question was where to put the other dots to mark off a 
two-foot path. 

“Put dots an inch on each side of the middle, 
child. 

After drawing the path through the middle, the children 
were asked to tell how long the gardens would be on the 
thirty-inch side after the two inches were taken off. The 
children said fourteen inches in the picture and fourteen 
feet in the garden. In like manner, the path was put through 
the width of the garden, the children figuring the width of 
the garden space that would be left. 

“Miss Parker asked me what kind of seeds she should get 
for you. She wanted to get them right away, so I told her 
that I thought you would surely want this” [Writes “‘let- 
tuce’”’ on the board]. The children read it quickly. ‘Then 
I told her you would like this kind” [Writes “radishes”’]. 
The same procedure was followed with “marigolds.” 

Miss Hardy showed the children some radishes and let- 
tuce which she had at hand. A picture of marigolds served 
to illustrate the flower. She then wrote in two of the four 
plots the word “marigolds,” in a third plot the word 
“radishes,” and in the fourth the word “lettuce.” The 
plots were numbered, and then at once the question of who 
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could work in the different plots was brought up. To help 
the children, Miss Hardy said, “If there were just two 
plots, how many could work in each one?” The children 
said, “Fifteen.” ‘Now if we divide that fifteen into two 
groups, what number would work together?” asked Miss 
Hardy. “Half of fifteen—but I don’t know how much 
half of fifteen would be,” said a child. Miss Hardy told 
them that half of fifteen was seven and one half. At once 
the children saw the difficulty. However, it was decided 
that seven could work in each of the four plots since two of 
the thirty children did not expect to be back in school. 
Miss Hardy put the figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the board, 
and the children chose the plot in which they wished to have 
a row. As they chose, their names were written under the 
numbers. They were constantly reminded that only seven 
could be in each plot. Thus it was necessary to add as 
the names were written. For example, when two names 
appeared under radishes, Miss Hardy said: “Here are two. 
What number do we put with two to make seven? Then 
that means that there can be five more children for this 
plot.” It was so worked out that all the groups of two 
numbers making seven were brought into the discussion. 
‘““Now that we know what we are to be responsible for 
and where we are to work, we can decide on the work we 
need to do before we plant the seeds. Be thinking about it, 
~ and tomorrow we can begin work,” said Miss Hardy. 
Elements of skill in this lesson. — This lesson illustrates 
many elements of teaching-skill in attaining the educa- 
tional objectives which the teacher had in mind when 
planning and which are enumerated on page 290. For our 
present purposes we are especially interested in the manner 
in which it illustrates the technic of conducting a problem 
discussion with a group of young children so as to stimulate 
them to think clearly by carefully defining their problem, 
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making suggestions for solving it, and evaluating these 
suggestions in a critical way. To illustrate further the 
details of this technic we shall present a second-grade lesson 
which shows the children at a slightly higher level of 
advancement. 


C. A Second Grade Lesson: How to Dress an Arab Doll 


Arabs studied in course on social life. — The children in 
the second grade of the University Elementary School, in 
which this lesson occurred, were studying primitive shep- 
herd life as a simple but valuable type in enriching their 
insight into civilization. The Arabs of the desert were 
being studied when the lesson which we shall describe was 
observed. The lesson occurred after the class had been 
studying the Arabs for some time. On the sand-table the 
children had made a desert, sand hills, and camel tracks 
and had planted some miniature palm trees. On the black- 
board along one side of the room were pictures of deserts, 
sand hills, and several camels. The teacher was Mary 
Cameron. 

Conversation reported to illustrate details of technic. — 
In describing this lesson we shall report more of the lan- 
guage used by the teacher and pupils, in order to give a 
more detailed impression of the mental activities of the 
class and of certain details of the teacher’s technic. Only 
a part of the total conversation of the pupils and teacher is 
reproduced, but enough is given to illustrate the conversa- 
tional method of teaching. To assist the reader in following 
the conversation, the teacher’s part is printed in italics." 

Problem for the day. — In the teacher’s mind the problem 
for the day was a study of the dress of the Arabs. The 


1 Again we are indebted to Eleanora Harris, who took shorthand notes, 
for a description of this lesson. We have inserted the paragraph headlines. 
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fundamental aim was to clarify and enlarge the ideas of the 
children concerning costumes. In the minds of the children 
it was dressing dolls to people their desert. 

Procedure. 1. The children suggest several things that need 
to be done. — “We have finished our oasis and desert. What 
shall we do today?” asked Miss Cameron. The children 


Courtesy of the University Elementary School, The University of Chicago , 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECT INVOLVING THE TYPE OF PROBLEM-SOLVING 
DESCRIBED ON PAGES 296-208 


replied: “Make a camel.’”’ ‘‘Make some Arabs.” ‘What 
Arabs would you like to make?”’ “Some traveling Arabs.” 
“We can make some tents too,” said the children. ‘How 
many Arabs shall we plan for?”’ “Twelve.” “But,” said 
the teacher, “‘our sand-table is not very large.” ‘“Let’s make 
two tents and two families,” said a little girl. ‘How many 
do you want in your family?” ‘The father, the mother, 
and a little boy or a little girl.” “All right, or there might be 
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both a little boy and a little girl. Now, here are the dolls you 
brought me. Which shall we choose for the father?’ One doll 
was chosen. “What shall we do next?”’ ‘‘Make his clothes 2” 
“Yes, but what must we do before we actually make the 
clothes? What does your mother do before she makes you a 


Courtesy of the University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 
PUPPET PLAY OF ARAB LIFE INVOLVING MUCH PROBLEM-SOLVING BY 
SECOND-GRADE PUPILS 


See their account on page 299 


dress?”’? “She cuts a pattern.” “Yes, and what else?” 
“She measures me.” “Yes, and what else?” It was then 
decided that clothing for the dolls must be planned. 

2. Teacher focuses attention on planning clothes for the 
father doll. —‘‘What clothes shall we need to make for the 
father?”’ asked Miss Cameron. ‘A turban.” ‘A robe.” 
‘‘A sash.” “Weapons.” Then someone else suggested 
sandals. ‘How can we make sandals?” asked a little girl. 
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“We will leave that for another time,” replied the teacher. 
“What else shall we need for the father?” “A shawl.” 
“Why does an Arab wear a shawl?” “It is so cold at 
night.” 

3. Summary of suggestions by children. — “Who can tell 
me everything that we shall need to make for the father?” A 
child volunteered, ““A sash, a robe, a turban, sandals, and 
a shawl.” ‘‘Let’s look at some pictures,’ said the teacher. 
“ Notice carefully what these Arabs have on. Think about how 
we can make the clothes for the father.’ Then the children all 
looked at the pictures. 

4. Attack problem of making a robe. — One little girl ex- 
claimed, ‘‘We shall have to have a robe.” “What will you 
need to make a robe?”’ Then from various children came, 
‘“Geissors.”. “Thread. "9" Red (eloth ase tiller, 
‘““Needles.”” ‘‘White cloth.” “All right,’ said Miss Cam- 
eron; ‘‘here is some cloth. Who has a suggestion for making 
the robe?” 

5. Boy experiments on robe. — A boy went up to the table 
and, taking a small piece of white cloth, cut a hole in it and 
slipped it over the head of the doll. The teacher asked him 
to hold it up so that the others might see it. 

6. Criticisms and alternative suggestions by other children. 
— Several of the children objected to the looks of the robe, 
saying, “It is too short.” “How long should it be?” “It 
‘should come below the knees.” “Oh, it should come clear 
to the heels,” said another pupil. “What else can you sug- 
gest about this robe?” “ Robes are loose over the shoulders.”’ 
“How could we make a robe that way?” One boy said that 
he would have a piece hang over each shoulder. Another 
wanted it to come to a point in the back. Another wanted 
it fastened in some way. One said that the hole for the 
neck was too large. “Why is it too large?” asked Miss 
Cameron. “It won’t stay on the shoulder.” ‘You could 


THE SCHOOL REPORTER 


OUR THEATER 


We were studying about the Arabs and so we decided to make 
a puppet theater and show plays of Arabia to the other grades. 
We took an old kitchen table and nailed a wooden post in each 
corner. Then we took a piece of cardboard and cut an arch- 
way and nailed it to the front posts. We did this to cover the 
posts and make the stage look like a real theater. We stretched 
wire around all the posts. We stretched wire across the stage 
for scenes to move on. We had a wire between the two front 
posts to hang the curtain. We have a linen curtain with a 
border of tents and palm trees. We have strings fastened to 
it so that we can pull it back and forth. 

We drew pictures of wide, hot plains for the backgrounds. 
Some show the sunrise and some show the sky at night. ‘Then we 
dressed some dolls. We made an Arab chief and a woman and 
a boy and girl. We dressed camel drivers. We modeled camels 
out of clay for a caravan. We have palm trees and tents, too. 

We have one play with it and we are practicing another. 
We put wires onto our dolls so that we can move them. The 
dolls can’t talk so we get behind a curtain and talk for them and 
move them with the wires so that the people cannot see us. 

We will write you the play we made and are practicing in 
our theater now. This is it: 


BRAVE DEEDS OF TELLAH 


A play for our theater 
ACTA L 


Scene | 


An open desert. Camels pass in line across the stage. 


PUPILS’ OWN ACCOUNT OF THEIR ACTIVITIES IN PREPARING ARAB 
PUPPET PLAY PICTURED ON PAGE 297 


From the school paper printed by the pupils of the University Elementary School, 
The University of Chicago 
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button it on,” said one girl. ‘“‘Who thinks he can make a 
better robe?’’ A girl tried. She held the doll up and said, 
“T would hold it together, this way, with a sash.” “Js 1 
all right?” asked the teacher. ‘No, it is not full enough.” 

7. Subordinate problems arise: sleeves and sash. — ‘‘ Where 
are the sleeves?” asked a child. “Wall someone show us 
how the sleeves might be fixed so that they will be right?” 
asked the teacher. A girl pinned the sleeves. “Do you 
think that is better?” ‘‘No,” came from several. Finally, 
the children got the sleeves pinned a little more to their 
liking. ‘What could we use for a girdle?’’ queried Miss 
Cameron. ‘‘A piece of cloth.” ‘‘A piece of tape.” ‘‘ Paper.” 
“T am thinking of something that your mothers are using a 
great deal these days,” said she. “Yarn!” A piece of yarn 
was selected and wound around the doll. ‘Do you like the 
side of this robe? Shall we make the side this way tomorrow?” 
“No,” said a child, ““we must sew it.” The teacher then 
had the children examine a seam of a girl’s dress. They 
decided that the edge of the seam must be straight — not 
left rough. ‘We can tuck it in,” said a child, meaning that 
it should be French-seamed. 

8. Devising a turban. — “What else can we make for the 
father?” “A turban.” “All right.’ A girl then took a 
piece of white cloth and tried to make a turban. She made 
it look more like a veil, hanging down the back. “Do you 
' think it looks like a turban?” “No, it should not hang 
down,” said a boy. “You try it,’ said the teacher. The 
boy got up and tore a very narrow strip off and wound it 
around the head of the doll. The result was a pretty good 
turban. “Looks like the father had a sore head,” said 
one child. 

9. Standard for comparison presented by teacher. — ‘*Com- 
pare it with a picture of a turban,” said the teacher, produc- 
ing a picture of a man with a turban. “Pretty good,” was 
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the general verdict. But some were not satisfied with the 
sore-head appearance. “See if you can improve upon it,” 
suggested the teacher to a little girl. The latter tried to 
make a turban by first winding a strip of cloth around her 
finger. She failed and then wound the strip around the 
doll’s head, as the boy had done. However, she used a 
broader strip. Some liked this better. “Why do you think 


tt 1s beiter?”’ “It covers the head better.’’ ‘It is more the 
shape.” “TJs the turban finished?” ‘‘No, a cord should be 
around it.” “You come and put a cord on.” A boy puta 


piece of yarn around the turban for a cord. ‘It should be 
the same color as the sash,” said a girl. “That might look 
better,’ said the teacher. 

10. Problem for next day. — ‘‘Tomorrow we shall make a 
shawl. If any of you have anything at home that you think 
you would like to use to make your shawl, it would be nice to 
bring it to school.” ‘Then different children told of what 
they could bring. ““We must make a collar. Men wear 
collars,” said one child. “Do Arabs wear collars?” They 
decided not. 

11. Child off the track. — One girl arose and very ear- 
nestly began telling how a doll which she had was dressed. 
It was brought from abroad. It was a French doll. The 
teacher listened a moment and then asked, “ But what kind 
of people are we talking about?” “ Arabs,” came in a chorus. 
“ Bring your things for a shawl tomorrow, and we shall finish 
dressing the Arab father.”’ Thus ended the lesson. 

Conversational method prevails in the problem-solving 
discussions. — As we indicated, the conversational form in 
which this second-grade lesson is described helps us to get 
a clearer idea of the conversational spirit that prevails in a 
problem-solving discussion lesson than we derived from the 
earlier lessons. At the same time, in all the lessons we feel 
that the teacher is a very definite, stimulating, and guiding 
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force. She keeps the pupils’ minds actively directed along 
educative lines so that they are acquiring important ideas 
at the same time that they are securing training in the re- 
flective solution of problems. In our next section we shall 
study the methods by which great problem-solvers think 
and then in a final section indicate a simple set of rules for 
guiding pupils in problem-solving and good thinking. 


L- Section IV. How SKILLFUL PROBLEM-SOLVERS THINK 


Need for analyzing skill in problem-solving to determine 
methods. — In teaching various forms of skill, such as 
handwriting or reading, we find it necessary to determine 
how skillful performers behave — for example, how skillful 
penmen and readers perform —in order to determine how 
to help pupils acquire similar skills. In the case of hand- 
writing, for example, we find that careful laboratory experi- 
ments have been necessary in order to prove that in much 
expert handwriting the letters are made predominantly 
with finger movements instead of with arm movements. 
In the case of reading we find that a variety of types of 
reading skill can be distinguished, and that many tests and 
laboratory experiments have helped us considerably in un- 
derstanding how skillful reading is done and how to train 
children to be skillful and resourceful readers. 

Similarly, in the case of problem-solving we need a clear 
understanding of how skillful problem-solvers think in order 
to train pupils to perform the same type of thinking. As in 
the case of handwriting and reading, so in the case of think- 
ing, a number of erroneous ideas have prevailed concerning 
the nature of the processes of expert performers. We shall 
not have time or space, however, to discuss these mistaken 
notions here but shall turn our attention immediately to 
an account of the methods of thinking and inquiry used by 
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some of the greatest thinkers; namely, by great scientists 
as these are described by W. Whewell in his History of the 
Inductive Sciences. 

Biographies of certain great scientists reveal methods of 
thinking. — Whewell had made a profound study of the 
methods and results of most of the great scientists up to his 
time. In connection with his account of the great astron- 
omer Kepler (1571-1630), he describes methods of scientific 
study and research in general and at the same time gives 
an interesting account of Kepler’s peculiar traits. 

Accounts should include failures as well as successes; 
Whewell’s description. — Kepler’s investigations furnish 
especially good material from which to determine how a 
great scientist thinks, because he left accounts of his whole 
process of inquiry, including his incorrect ideas and unsuc- 
cessful endeavors as well as the correct ones. With these 
accounts in mind Whewell wrote the following discussion 
of how great scientists discover new truths and solve great 
scientific problems : ; 


Bold guessing. — Advances in knowledge are not commonly 
made without the previous exercise of some boldness and license 
in guessing. The discovery of new truths requires, undoubtedly, 
minds careful and scrupulous in examining what is suggested, 
but it requires, no less, such as are quick and fertile in suggest- 
ing. What is invention except the talent of rapidly calling be- 
fore us many possibilities and selecting the appropriate one? 


1 Whewell’s work, published in 1837, is an excellent exhibition of careful 
English scholarship. T. H. Huxley, in The Advance of Science (p. 74), 
characterizes Whewell as a man of “great acquirements and remarkable 
intellectual powers.” Tt would be well if more persons would secure their 
ideas of scientific method from such works as Whewell’s instead of from 
Francis Bacon’s false theories. In contrast with Bacon’s ignorance of actual 
scientific investigations and his ridicule of the methods of his great scien- 
tific contemporaries, such as Copernicus, Whewell proceeded to derive 
correct notions of the nature of scientific thinking by an examination of 
the methods actually used by great scientists in their work. 
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It is true that when we have rejected all the inadmissible 
suppositions, they are quickly forgotten by most persons, and 
few think it necessary to dwell on these discarded hypotheses 
and on the process by which they were condemned, as Kepler 
has done. 

Reasoning on many errors. — But all who discover truths must 
have reasoned upon many errors to obtain each truth; every ac- 
cepted doctrine must have been one selected out of many can- 
didates. In making many conjectures which on trial proved 
erroneous, Kepler was no more fanciful or unphilosophical than 
other discoverers have been. Discovery is not a cautious or rigor- 
ous process in the sense of abstaining from such sup positions. But 
there are great differences, in different cases, in the facility with 
which guesses are proved to be errors and in the degree of atten- 
tion with which the error and the proof are afterwards dwelt on. 
Kepler certainly was remarkable for the labor which he gave to 
such self-refutations and for the candor and copiousness with 
which he narrated them; his works are in this way extremely 
curious and amusing and are a very instructive exhibition of the 
mental process of discovery. But in this respect, I venture to 
believe, they exhibit to us the usual process (somewhat cari- 
catured) of inventive minds — they rather exemplify the rule of 
genius than (as has generally been hitherto taught) the excep- 
tion. We may add that if many of Kepler’s guesses now appear 
fanciful and absurd, because time and observation have refuted 
them, others, which were at the time equally gratuitous, have 
been confirmed by succeeding discoveries in a manner which 
makes them appear marvelously sagacious, as, for instance, his 
assertion of the rotation of the sun on its axis before the invention 
of the telescope. Nothing can be more just, as well as more 
poetically happy, than Kepler’s picture of the philosopher’s pur- 
suit of scientific truth, conveyed by means of an allusion to 
Virgil’s shepherd and shepherdess : 


Coy vet inviting, Galatea loves 

To sport in sight, then plunge into the groves ; 
The challenge given, she darts along the green, 
Will not be caught, yet would not run unseen. 
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Devising tests of false suppositions. —We may notice as an- 
other peculiarity of Kepler’s reasonings the length and labori- 
ousness of the processes by which he discovered the errors of 
his first guesses. One of the most important talents requisite 
for a discoverer is the ingenuity and skill which devises means for 
rapidly testing false suppositions as they offer themselves. This 
talent Kepler did not possess; he was not even a good arith- 
metical calculator, often making mistakes, some of which he 
detected and laments, while others escaped him to the last. 

Willingness to abandon false hypotheses. — But his defects in 
this respect were compensated by his courage and perseverance 
in undertaking and executing such tasks; and, what was still 
more admirable, he never allowed the labor he had spent upon 
any conjecture to produce any reluctance in abandoning the 
hypothesis as soon as he had evidence of its inaccuracy. The only 
way in which he rewarded himself for his trouble was by de- 
scribing to the world, in his lively manner, his schemes, exer- 
tions, and feelings. (11: I, 291-292) 


Scientists’ method of solving problems. Bold guessing, erro- 
neous guessing, devising tests, abandoning errors. — Careful 
reading and study of the foregoing quotation will give us 
most of the ideas that we need in order to understand the 
thinking processes in problem-solving. We may list them 
briefly as follows : 

t. Bold guessing as the basis of fertile suggesting. 

2. Erroneous guessing — “‘All who discover truths must 
have reasoned upon many errors to obtain each truth.” 

3. Skill in devising means of testing the truth of guesses. 


1 Huxley (The Advance of Science, p. 33) supports Whewell’s statement 
of the place of guessing, or conjecturing, in careful scientific thinking, in 
the following words : 

“Tt is a favorite popular delusion that the scientific inquirer is under 
a sort of moral obligation to abstain from going beyond that generalization 
of observed facts which is absurdly called Baconian induction. But anyone 
who is practically acquainted with scientific work is aware that those who 
refuse to go beyond fact rarely get as far as fact, and anyone who has 
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4. Willingness to abandon an erroneous guess or unten- 
able hypothesis as soon as it is recognized. 

Kepler succeeded, though handicapped by slowness and by 
poor calculations. — In addition to these characteristics of 
reflective thinking as found in the work of great scientists, 
it is interesting to note that Kepler succeeded wonderfully 
in spite of certain personal handicaps. For example, “he 
was not even a good arithmetical calculator, often making 
mistakes, some of which he detected and laments, while 
others escaped him to the last.”” When one recalls what an 
important factor mathematical precision is in modern scien- 
tific method, one can appreciate what a handicap Kepler 
labored under. Moreover, he was not rapid in devising 
means of testing his suppositions, but he compensated for 
this lack “by his courage and perseverance in undertaking 
and executing such tasks.” In general, these characteristics 
of Kepler suggest that a person — for example, a pupil — 
may be a very competent thinker and, in the long run, very 
successful in solving problems and yet be very slow and 
laborious in his methods of criticism and verification. 

Scientific biographies reveal how we think. — Such accounts 
as Whewell gives of the personal efforts of scientific workers 
to solve problems help us to understand the actual mental 
processes involved in skilled thinking. On the basis of 
this understanding we can proceed to give pupils practice 
in doing similar thinking. In recent years the psychological 
studied the history of science knows that almost every great step therein 
has been made by the ‘anticipation of nature’; that is, by the invention 
of hypotheses which, though verifiable, often had very little foundation to 
start with and, not unfrequently, in spite of a long career of usefulness, 
turned out to be wholly erroneous in the long run. 

“The geocentric system of astronomy, with its eccentrics and its epi- 
cycles, was an hypothesis utterly at variance with fact, which nevertheless 
did great things for the advancement of astronomical knowledge. Kepler 


was the wildest of guessers. Newton’s corpuscular theory of light was 
of much temporary use in optics, though nobody now believes in it.” 
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writings of William James and John Dewey have especially 
emphasized the nature of these thinking processes. From 
their discussions educators may derive help in under- 
standing how we think and how to train pupils in thinking. 

Dewey’s notable account of how we think. — Professor 
John Dewey is himself one of America’s greatest thinkers 
and is at the same time a trained psychologist who has 
specialized in the study of thinking processes. Conse- 
quently his book How We Think (1910) deserves very 
special study. It should be read carefully time and again 
in order to grasp its detailed meanings. We have known a 
number of students and even writers on education who have 
studied the book superficially and, as a consequence, failed 
to grasp some of its most significant points. Some of his 
most fundamental ideas, for our purposes, are contained in 
the three following paragraphs. The headings are not in 
the original, and the paragraphing is slightly altered. 


Origin in some perplexity. — We may recapitulate by saying 
that the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or 
doubt. Thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion; it 
does not occur just on “general principles.”’ There is something 
specific which occasions and evokes it. General appeals to a 
child (or to a grown-up) to think, irrespective of the existence 
in his own experience of some difficulty that troubles him and 
disturbs his equilibrium, are as futile as advice to lift himself by 
. his bootstraps. 

Form a tentative plan based on analogous past experience and 
prior knowledge. — Given a difficulty, the next step is suggestion 
of some way out — the formation of some tentative plan or 
project, the entertaining of some theory which will account for 
the peculiarities in question, the consideration of some solution 
for the problem. The data at hand cannot supply the solution ; 
they can only suggest it. What, then, are the sources of the 
suggestion? Clearly past experience and prior knowledge. If 
the person has had some acquaintance with similar situations, 
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if he has dealt with material of the same sort before, sugges- 
tions more or less apt and helpful are likely to arise. But unless 
there has been experience in some degree analogous, which may 
now be represented in imagination, confusion remains mere con- 
fusion. There is nothing upon which to draw in order to clarify 
it. Even when a child (or a grown-up) has a problem, to urge 
him to think when he has no prior experiences involving some 
of the same conditions is wholly futile. 

Plan not accepted until carefully examined and criticized. — If 
the suggestion that occurs is at once accepted, we have uncriti- 
cal thinking, the minimum of reflection. To turn the thing over 
in mind, to reflect, means to hunt for additional evidence, for 
new data, that will develop the suggestion and will either — as 
we say — bear it out or else make obvious its absurdity and 
irrelevance. Given a genuine difficulty and a reasonable amount 
of analogous experience to draw upon, the difference, par excel- 
lence, between good and bad thinking is found at this point. 
The easiest way is to accept any suggestion that seems plausible 
and thereby bring to an end the condition of mental uneasiness. 
Reflective thinking is always more or less troublesome, because 
it involves overcoming the inertia that inclines one to accept 
suggestions at their face value, it involves willingness to endure 
a condition of mental unrest. ... Reflective thinking, in short, 
means judgment suspended during further inquiry, and suspense 
is likely to be somewhat painful. . . . The most important factor 
in the training of good mental habits consists in acquiring the 
attitude of suspended conclusion and in mastering the various 
methods of searching for new materials to corroborate or to re- 
fute the first suggestions that occur. To maintain the state of 
doubt and to carry on systematic and protracted inquiry — 
these are the essentials of thinking. (4: 12-13) 


Dewey’s text; state of doubt plus systematic and protracted 
inquiry. —In general, this quotation from Dewey’s work 
gives us the same notions of careful inquiry that we derived 
from the accounts of Kepler’s thinking; namely, (1) pro- 
longed careful search for suggested solutions, (2) careful, 
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open-minded evaluation and testing of each suggestion or 
plan, (3) suspended judgment, patience to wait until the 
true solution has been discovered and verified. Since the 
language of Dewey’s paragraphs varies from Whewell’s 
account of Kepler, we can pick up from Dewey some ex- 
cellent additional phrases to use in our thinking about 
training in problem-solving. Perhaps the best of these are 
contained in the final sentence, ‘‘To maintain the state of 
doubt and to carry on systematic and protracted inquiry — 
these are the essentials of thinking.” 

With such an understanding of the nature of skillful 
problem-solving as we can derive from these accounts by 
Whewell and Dewey and from the accounts of actual 
problem-solving lessons given earlier in the discussion, we 
can now proceed to summarize our ideas of how to train 
pupils in problem-solving. 


SECTION V. RULES FOR TRAINING PUPILS IN REFLECTIVE 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Assume suitable problem, adequate experience, and in- 
teresting dilemma.— At the outset of this section we may 
assume (1) that a problem adapted to the pupils’ maturity 
and experience is to be solved, (2) that the pupils have 
-analogous previous experience and related information 
needed for the solution or that they know how to proceed 
to get this information, and (3) that an interesting dilemma, 
or quandary, has been created. In other words, we shall 
assume that a suitable problem for solution has already 
arisen from some puzzling situation and that the pupils are 
interested in solving it. 

Interest in problem increased by competition. — The pupils’ 
interest may arise from the mere instinctive interest in 
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thinking which we described early in the chapter and 
which leads many adults and children to enjoy puzzling 
about all sorts of perplexing, strange, unexpected, or dis- 
* concerting occurrences. This instinctive interest easily 
maintains itself and is greatly aided by the instinctive in- 
terest in competition. Pupils compete to make appropriate 
suggestions, to criticize the suggestions of others, and, in 
general, to ““win out”’ personally in achieving the solutions 
of the major problem and its many subdivisions. 

Teacher’s threefold task. — With such an interesting situ- 
ation created, the teacher’s task becomes one of (1) guid- 
ing the thinking of the pupils; (2) aiding them when 
confronted by difficulties that are beyond their powers 
or which they would waste their time in solving; and 
(3) eventually making them aware of what good thinking 
is, so that they may consciously strive for it during their 
thinking, just as they strive to improve their handwriting 
or their reading. 

Thorndike’s parallel for guiding thinking. Finding the road 
to grandpa’s. — The general nature of a teacher’s activity 
in assisting pupils in problem-solving is cleverly suggested 
by Thorndike when he compares it to assisting a child to 
discover the road to grandpa’s house instead of merely 
taking him by the hand and leading him there. In such 
guidance, says Thorndike, 


You must make sure (1) that the youngster knows what place 
he is to try to reach and (2) keeps it in mind. (3) He must also 
at least know that to get to a place [or to solve a problem] you 
must keep going and not lie down and go to sleep; (4) he must 
have some knowledge of the direction in which the house lies 
and of the roads and woods and valleys in the neighborhood. 

He starts off correctly and at a crossroad [or alternative in the 
problem] turns to the left. 
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“What did you do that for, John?” asks [the guide]. “I don’t 


know.” ‘Where are you going?” ‘To grandpa’s.” ‘Where 
does that road go?” ‘To the schoolhouse.” “Is that on the 
way to grandpa’s?” ‘I don’t know.” “What comes after the 


schoolhouse if you go down this road?” “The church.” “How 
long does it take to go from grandpa’s to the church?” “Oh, a 
long time.”’ “Is grandpa’s near the church?” “No; it is a long 
way.” “This road goes to the church. Is it a good way to go 
to grandpa’s?”’ 

If your boy is bright enough, he now turns to the right, but 
soon comes to the end of the road [or the suggestion that is 
being followed in trying to solve the problem]. “Where do I go 
now?’’ says he. ‘“‘Where do you think?” “TI think we go 
through that field.” ‘‘ Well, try it and see.” 

You rapidly approach a pond [or discouraging difficulty in the 
problem], and the boy sits down and cries. “I can’t find the way 
to grandpa’s.”’ ‘‘What’s the trouble?” “You can’t get around 
this pond, it’s all swampy.” “Do you have to go around it?” 
‘““Yes; grandpa’s is up there and you have to go around the 
pond.” ‘Go and look at the pond [or examine the difficulty] 
and see if you can find something that will help you to get to 
grandpa’s.” 

And so on, with constant stimulation to the examination of 
each situation confronted, and with the selection and rejection 
of ways in the light of knowledge of their consequences, until 
grandpa’s house is reached, or until the problem is solved. 
(10: 150-151) 


Five specific rules for conducting problem-solving lessons. 
— The general impression of the methods of guiding pupils 
in problem-solving which we derive from this little imagi- 
nary story may now be formulated into the following specific 
rules. These rules summarize and make definite most of the 
points of technic brought out in the sample lessons in Sec- 
tion III as well as the characteristics of skillful problem- 
solving described in Section IV of the discussion. 
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To stimulate and assist pupils in reflective problem- 
solving the teacher should 
1. Get them to define the problem clearly. 

2. Aid them to keep the problem in mind. 
3. Get them to make many suggestions by encouraging them 

a. To analyze the situation into parts. 

b. To recall previously known similar cases and general 

rules that apply. 

c. To guess courageously and formulate guesses clearly. 
4. Get them to evaluate each suggestion carefully by en- 

couraging them 

a. To maintain a state of doubt or suspended conclusion. 

b. To criticize the suggestion by anticipating objections 

and consequences. 

c. To verify conclusions by appeal to known facts, minia- 

ture experiments, and scientific treatises. 
5. Get them to organize the material by proceeding 

a. To build an outline on the board. 

b. To use diagrams and graphs. 

c. To take stock from time to time. 

d. To formulate concise statements of the net outcome of 

the discussion. 

Primary education no longer mere arbitrary memoriza- 
tion. — The type of training summarized in the foregoing 
rules differs greatly from that which prevailed in many 
schools a generation ago and which was seriously advocated 
by a prominent American writer on education as late as 
1904, when he said that the age before twelve is the age for 
“arbitrary memorization, drill, and habituation, with little 
appeal to the children’s interest or understanding.” Such 
a theory was based on the assumption that young children 
cannot succeed in reflective problem-solving. It requires 
little observation to show that young children solve their 
problems by the same processes of making and evaluating 
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suggestions that ordinary adults use. The great growth 
that may be made by pupils in reflective ability, through 
the provision of opportunities from the kindergarten up, 
appears when one contrasts the recitations observed in the 
upper grades of an old-fashioned memorizing school with 
those in the same grades of a progressive school in which 
problem-solving methods prevail in such subjects as con- 
struction, expression, history, and geography. In-such a 
progressive school pupils in the upper grades are prepared 
to attack technical problems in an effective manner and 
with a mastery of technical devices of research and inquiry 
not possessed even by some adults who have had a college 
education. 

Both routine drill and problem-solving have a place. — 
Let us hasten to say, however, that this emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving should not lead to a neglect of routine drill of 
the type that prevails in the modern scientific teaching of 
handwriting, spelling, reading, and arithmetic. The neces- 
sity of such drill has been amply demonstrated in scientific 
investigations, and its presence in the school need not in- 
terfere with the adequate organization of problem-solving. 
Both may proceed on the same day without any mutual 
interference; for example, during the handwriting and 
spelling periods the most intense, effective drills may be 
carried on with little or no problem activity, while in some 

-of the history and geography periods the most intense re- 
flective problem-solving may prevail. 

Reasoning not incompatible with routine or imitation. — 
The fact that reasoning is not incompatible with routine or 
with imitation has been most effectively demonstrated by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike in an article entitled ‘ Educa- 
tion for Initiative and Originality.”” Some of his evidence 
is.contained in the following quotation ; 
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During the past month I have been studying the ratings of 
sixty electrical engineers employed by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany and rated by the company’s officers for originality and sev- 
enteen other qualities, such as thoroughness, knowledge, industry 
at routine tasks, and the like. Far from there being any antag- 
onism between originality and industry at routine tasks, or be- 
tween originality and common sense, or between originality and 
system, there is a positive correlation, and one as close as that 
between industry and enthusiasm or that between thoroughness 
and system. 

The truly independent thinker does not make less use of other 
men’s ideas than [does] the servile thinker, but more. The ex- 
pert man of science or law or business has a thousand masters, 
while the servile mind has but a few. The truly independent 
thinker does not put less faith in his masters than [does] the 
servile mind. He puts more faith in them, but he chooses the 
right ones to put his faith in. The servile mind has faiths that 
seem strong only because he never questions them. His faith in 
Jones’s liver pills or the divine right of kings is really at the 
mercy of any new quack or Napoleon. In fact, a good definition 
of intellectual independence is “ reasoned dependence.” 

The truly initiating mind does not imitate less, but more. 
It imitates more men, in more fields, in a greater variety of 
conditions. But here again it is reasoned imitation; and out 
of multifarious reasoned imitatings comes — to him who has 
the capacity, [who has] insight to discern, and the zeal to take 
— the profitable risk, the hopeful leap in the dark, the coura- 
geous step upward where no foothold may be found. (9: 407) 


“Cultivating originality.” What does it mean? — The fore- 
going discussion helps us to define clearly what we mean by 
“cultivating originality,” a phrase that is extensively but 
often vaguely used in many educational discussions. Very 
commonly such discussions consist merely of vicious attacks 
on drill, routine, memorizing, and imitation, with strenuous 
appeals to rid the schools of these and to substitute, instead, 
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training in originality and initiative. We have called atten- 
tion in the preceding paragraphs to the fallacy of this posi- 
tion. So confused, however, is the issue concerning the 
proper balancing of reflective, original thinking, on the one 
hand, and routine drill and imitation, on the other, that 
we shall note a few more points concerning it. 

Capacity for original thinking is inborn, varies between in- 
dividuals, and is often specialized. — In trying to render our 
discussion concrete we may think of Edison, Darwin, 
Newton, and other great originators and inventors as typl- 
fying great capacity for original thinking. At the opposite 
extreme we have the feeble-minded, many of whom may 
be able to perform such routine tasks as washing dishes or 
dusting, but none of whom have much ability to solve 
problems. It is perfectly clear from scientific studies of 
geniuses and the feeble-minded that the differences between 
them are due to inner characteristics of the individuals, usu- 
ally inherited characteristics. These differences cannot be 
overcome by training. You cannot make an Edison out of 
a feeble-minded person. In the intermediate ranks as well, 
between the original geniuses and the feeble-minded, the 
capacity for original thinking is determined by the indi- 
vidual’s native endowment: if he is well endowed by nature. 
he may become a skilled thinker; if he is poorly endowed, 
the best training will still leave him a poor thinker. More- 
over, his capacity for original thinking may be specialized ; 
for example, a boy may prove to be quite ingenious in 
devising mechanical appliances but fail in working original 
problems in mathematics. Similarly, a person may rank 
high in the capacity for original thinking in mathematics 
but fail in making original compositions in music, or writing 
original poems, or devising original plots for novels. For 
our present purposes it is sufficient if we can get the teacher 
to think of each pupil as possessing a certain amount of 
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native capacity or incapacity for original thinking. Her 
task is to cultivate each pupil’s capacity quite specifically. 
If he is brilliantly original in geography, give him large 
opportunities; if he is rather stupid and unoriginal in 
geography, give him some small, easy problems that will 
give practice for what little talent he possesses. If he is 
capable in mathematical reasoning, cultivate his originality 
there. In every case treat each pupil sympathetically so 
as to develop such talents as he possesses for the good of 
himself and society. 

The pupil must succeed tn order to improve. — Such sym- 
pathetic treatment may be further justified by the scientific 
fact that in any type of learning a pupil learns through his 
successes. It is the successful performances, not the unsuc- 
cessful ones, that establish the correct habits in solving 
problems and doing original thinking, just as in learning 
spelling or handwriting. A pupil who never succeeds in 
solving an original problem will not learn to solve original 
problems. Owing to the fact that problem-solving, as a 
rule, necessarily involves erroneous guesses and the testing 
of these, the teacher is confronted with a very delicate 
task in determining just how difficult the problems should 
be for each pupil and just how much aid to give him in 
order that he may succeed and yet be required to do suffi- 
cient mental experimentation to secure the necessary 
practice. 

Individual differences. Vary recitations for the timid, the 
aggressive, the slow, and the impulsive.— In the problem- 
solving recitation the teacher must provide for individual 
differences by calling on pupils according to their capacities 
and temperaments. For example, for the dull pupil, the one 
who has little native capacity, she will save the easiest 
questions, remembering that he needs to succeed in order 
to profit. The slow but capable thinker will be taken care 
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of by slowing up the pace frequently for his special ben- 
efit. The t2mid but capable thinker will be watched care- 
fully and probably given easy questions at first that can be 
answered in a few words. As he acquires confidence from 
his successful answers to these, he may eventually lose his 
timidity in this particular class. The impulsive thinker who 
does not stop to evaluate his suggestions will need to be 
restrained, possibly by promising to ignore him if he con- 
tinues to make thoughtless suggestions but to favor him 
after he has made a well-considered one. The argumentative 
quibbler will need to have his spirit changed by being made 
to realize that the class does not care for his pugnacious, 
stubborn adherence to a suggestion but will welcome his 
aid in an impartial inquiry for the true solution. 

Group solution of large problems often overlooks the timid 
and slow. — It is in problem-solving which centers in large 
group undertakings that the teacher needs particularly to 
be self-possessed and resourceful in providing for individ- 
ual differences. For example, one sixth-grade class spent 
twelve weeks on the topic “Ships and Shipbuilding.” In 
carrying on their work the pupils undertook a variety of 
problems of an expressional character. In such teaching the 
more capable pupils exhibit so much talent in planning and 
devising things to do that they are likely to monopolize the 
interest of the teacher, leaving little or nothing of a problem 
’ type for the slow or the timid pupils. Consequently in 
many problem-solving lessons the slow pupils are sadly 
neglected. 

Conclusion of chapter on problem-solving. — We opened 
this chapter with definitions of problems and projects and 
with an account of the part played by problem-solving in 
social life. We found both practical and speculative prob- 
lems interesting children and adults. We found problems 
of many types, such as mechanical, diplomatic, moral, 
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esthetic, mathematical, etc. In Section III we presented 
in detail three actual lessons which gave us concrete pic- 
tures of the conversational reflective activity that prevails 
in skillfully conducted problem-solving discussion lessons. 
In Section IV we showed how great problem-solvers think. 
We found them making many suggestions, evaluating these 
carefully and discarding the erroneous ones, and maintain- 
ing an unbiased, impartial attitude in their conclusions. 
From Sections III and IV we derived a number of rules for 
training pupils in problem-solving, which we presented in 
Section V. We suggest that the reader review the summary 
of these rules as given on page 313 and then, with concrete 
pictures of the actual lessons given in Section III, plan to 
undertake, at least occasionally, to conduct problem-solving 
lessons in her own teaching. We prophesy that if she is a 
good thinker herself, she will find great pleasure in trying 
to develop skill in this important type of artistic teaching. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: TRAINING 
FOR ENJOYMENT 


Relation to preceding chapters. — In the three types of 
learning discussed in the preceding chapters the intellectual 
element has been uppermost. In Chapter IX we saw that 
children in the kindergarten and the first grade may make 
a beginning in the acquisition of a fund of ideas and mean- 
ings which will enable them to understand their complex 
social environment sufficiently to become intelligent and 
useful members of the community. In Chapter X the im- 
portance of training in language, dramatization, and draw- 
ing as modes of clarifying and communicating thought was 
presented. Finally, in Chapter XI, the necessity of practice 
in a still higher type of intellectual activity, which is de- 
pendent on the other two, was emphasized; namely, prob- 
lem-solving, or reflective thinking. In the present chapter 
we shall discuss a fourth type of learning, in which the 
intellectual element is necessarily present in greater or less 
degree but in which the emotional element, as expressed 
in the term ‘‘enjoyment,” is the fundamental factor. 

Sections of the chapter. — We shall divide our discussion 
of recreational activities into five sections, as follows: 

I. General considerations concerning training for en- 
joyment. 
II. Plays, games, and festivals. 
III. Music. 
IV. Literature: stories and poetry. 


V. Curious observation of human life and nature. 
321 
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SECTION I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
TRAINING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Necessity of training for the wholesome use of leisure 
time. — The reader will recall that training for enjoyment is 
now regarded as so important that in Chapter III it was 
presented as one of the four ultimate social aims of the 
school. The present short working day of the majority of 
wage-earners, the purely automatic character of factory 
labor, and the many compelling invitations to the harmful 
use of leisure hours have been presented as arguments for 
the necessity of generous provision on the part of the school 
for training in habits of harmless enjoyment. A recent 
book discusses the subject in such a vigorous and impres- 
sive way that we shall quote from it at this point. The 
author of the book, Arthur Pound, “lives in Flint, a manu- 
facturing center for automobiles, where he follows many 
pursuits, among them the publication of a lively weekly 
and the conduct of a job-printing plant. His knowledge of 
the human problems of factory management is the result 
of years of intelligent and imaginative study.”’ 

Mr. Pound, after describing the conditions that exist in 
the automobile factories, writes as follows: 

The majority of youths, male and female, no longer need to 
be taught how to earn their living. Three days after the law 
. that sets limits on child labor leaves them free at the machines, 
they will be earning big money — practically as much as they 
will ever earn. There is little to learn; the mills can teach that 
better and cheaper than the schools. 

The pockets of these children are full of money at an age when 
their fathers earned less than a living wage as apprentices. 
They are economically independent of home and social control. 
They have the eternal belief of youth, that the preceding genera- 
tion is fossilized, and the buying power to act upon their belief. 
They are foot-loose to go wherever automatic machines are 
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turning. They can buy their pleasures, and they do. They can 
afford to flout age and authority; they do. Their very active 
minds have no background and feel the need of none. They 
have no conception of the cost of civilization, no standard of 
reference by which to judge social and political questions. They 
have not even lived long enough to learn the simple truth that 
common sense and wisdom spring from the same root. With far 
greater need for early thrift than their elders, because their effec- 
-tive economic life may be shorter, they spurn the homely virtue 
of economy. They buy pleasures, buy companions, buy “glad”’ 
raiment; they try — desperately — to buy happiness, and fail. 

Yet they are splendid raw material for citizens. Let a great 
cause kindle them, and they rise to it like knights and ladies 
— noblesse oblige. They met every war need more than half- 
way; fought and fell; sacrificed and saved — during the emer- 
gency. Their faults are those of youth, plus affluence. ... 

Much as this situation complicates the educational prob- 
lem, the school system somehow must be adapted to it. Some- 
how these children must be brought up to a mental and moral 
level approximating the economic level upon which they set 
foot immediately after leaving school. This is a grim task. In 
the public schools certain things must be taught before the 
age of sixteen which now are taught only in college and to 
which many college students appear to be immune. The pro- 
posal itself would be revolutionary if it did not arise from a 
new set of industrial conditions to which society is accommo- 
dating itself clumsily but, in the main, peaceably. As such, the 
change, though startling, is clearly evolutionary — and inevi- 
table. (26: 202-204) 


This discussion of Mr. Pound’s suggests to the thoughtful 
reader two obligations on the part of the community and 
the school: (1) the provision of adequate opportunities for 
the wholesome, pleasurable use of leisure time, and (2) the 
development in the school of interests, habits, and skills 
which will enable individuals to take full advantage of such 
opportunities. 
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Common forms of harmless recreation among adults. — 
In order to determine what opportunities should be pro- 
vided by the community and hence what training should 
be given by the school, beginning with the kindergarten, 
one may observe the manner in which “ordinary well- 
behaved, cultured grown people” occupy their leisure 
time. One of the most common and wholesome types of 
recreation, from the standpoint of its physical and social 
values, is physical play in the form of hikes; games like 
tennis, golf, and baseball; swimming, skating, tobogganing, 
and skiing, when conditions permit; gymnasium practice ; 
etc. The enjoyment common to all of these is in the physi- 
cal exhilaration which results from the exercise and in the 
pleasure in companionship. Another form of recreation 
possible to all and immensely profitable, if the right tastes 
are formed, is the reading of fiction, biography, poetry, etc. 
to be found in books and periodicals. Social clubs of 
various kinds, parties, and dances furnish a third source of 
leisure occupation which makes a strong appeal to many. 
Finally, we have music, the drama, art galleries, and mu- 
seums. The enjoyment of one or more of these occupies 
a part of the leisure time of many people. 

Community provision for recreation. — Recreational op- 
portunities of the types enumerated, for both children and 
adults, have been greatly extended during the last twenty- 
’ five years. Chicago supplies an excellent example with its 
great system of small parks and playgrounds. 

Many of the parks are provided with a baseball diamond, 
a swimming pool, a wading pool for the tiny children, all 
forms of playground apparatus, and a recreation house. 
The latter contains ordinarily an assembly room, which may 
be used for concerts, lectures, club meetings, or parties; a 
restaurant, which serves good simple food; a distributing 
branch of the public library ; and reading rooms. 


. 
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Other examples of the extension of recreational oppor- 
tunities in our cities are the municipal piers (notably in 
Chicago and New York), the public bathing beaches 
(Chicago), the use of public schools after school hours for 
community centers, the opening of art galleries and mu- 
seums on Sunday, and the provision of free lectures and 
concerts, including the band concerts in the parks in the 
summer. Recent legislation providing for the maintaining 
of our great national parks as national playgrounds is sig- 
nificant in this connection. 

Necessity of training for right use of leisure. — While 
thousands of people take advantage of many of the forms of 
harmless enjoyment which are available, there are thousands 
of others who have failed to receive the training which 
would have led them to seek these forms of recreation. In- 
stead, they drift into idleness, bad company, and eventually 
vice, which is often, to quote Jane Addams, ‘“‘merely a love 
of pleasure gone wrong.” It would seem, then, that the 
school cannot begin too early to stimulate and direct the 
impulse to play. 

The play impulse needs encouragement and guidance. 
Example. — When we take into account all the children 
who enter school at the age of five or six in any large. city, 
we find tremendous differences in their ability to respond 
to play opportunities. These differences are due chiefly to 
home environment and influence. This is often brought 
forcibly to the attention of kindergarten teachers who are 
transferred from one district to another in a city system. 
One such teacher had been working for a number of years 
with children who came from comfortable homes, whose 
parents supplied them with toys and entered sympatheti- 
cally into their play life. She had found these children 
responsive to suggestions and in general ready to partici- 
pate in all the typical activities of the school. One summer 
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this teacher received notice from the board of education 
that she was to be transferred to another school. The new 
school was located in a congested tenement district. 

The first morning the teacher was confronted with a 
group of poorly dressed, undernourished, frightened little 
children. Although they were English-speaking children, 
the teacher’s efforts at conversation were met with silence. 
She then presented a variety of toys and play materials, 
such as blocks, clay, balls, and crayons. Most of the chil- 
dren merely sat and looked at these things. The different 
objects suggested nothing to them. The few more aggres- 
sive ones who did experiment could think of nothing better 
to do with the clay, for example, than to throw pieces of it 
at one another. 

The teacher decided that she needed more suggestive and 
attractive toys. She therefore secured some dolls, a cradle, 
a toy wagon, a train of cars, and some picture books. Even 
then, it was not until some eighth-grade boys and girls 
came in before school and set the example that the little 
ones did much more than gaze at the toys. The eighth- 
grade children, on the other hand, were so charmed with 
the kindergarten room and all that it contained that it was 
difficult to induce them to leave it at nine o’clock. Even 
the larger boys never tired of dressing and undressing the 
dolls, playing with the trains and balls, drawing pictures on 
the blackboard, shaping things of clay, and looking at the 
books. (A sad commentary on the narrowness of their 
school curriculum!) The little children of four and five 
years of age, on the other hand, had to be taught to play, 
which, in this case, was a slow and difficult process. Why ? 
Because in the pre-school life the play impulse had not been 
given the right soil in which to grow. These children had 
lived in a home environment which offered practically no 
play space, no play materials, no play encouragement or 
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guidance. They had spent their time on the doorstep or in 
the gutter, gazing at the street life. In this particular 
locality the most exciting aspects of that life were the fre- 
quent appearance of the police patrol to make an arrest or 
of the ambulance to bring a body to the morgue, which was 
next door to the school. 

Perhaps the picture is a bit extreme, but it calls attention 
in a striking manner to the fact that the play impulse, 
which manifests itself in early infancy, needs stimulation 
and encouragement in order to function at all, and wise 
guidance that it may take on desirable forms. 

Another picture which shows the necessity of training for 
play is presented by the child from a well-to-do home 
where he has been so surfeited with toys and attention that 
he demands constant change. He has developed no ability 
to entertain himself and so depends on suggestion at every 
turn. Such a child becomes almost as serious a problem to 
the teacher as the one whose play impulses have been 
literally starved. 

How may we distinguish between recreational and other 
activities during the ‘‘play period” ? — During the years 
from four to eight children are in what is called the “ play 
period.” This means that they engage spontaneously in 
activities for their own sake rather than as a means of 
accomplishing something else. The school recognizes this 
characteristic attitude of little children. The kindergarten 
frankly says, ‘‘We educate through play.” All its activities 
are “play.” Pleasure is always the accompaniment of real 
play. The first grade, likewise, is now taking the same 
point of view. It continues the play activities of the kinder- 
garten, and in teaching the formal subjects, such as read- 
ing, writing, number, etc., as we shall see later, the most 
effective work is accomplished by the teachers who use 
play as the chief instrument of instruction, In a modern 
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progressive school, then, the children in the kindergarten 
and first grade do not distinguish between recreational and 
other activities. To be sure, they often speak of their 
“work” when referring to construction projects, etc., but 
that is in imitation of the teacher. They do not ordinarily 
give their attention and effort to any activity unless it is 
in itself all-sufficing. 

Which of the many school activities of these grades, then, 
may the teacher designate as recreational? Clearly those 
which have a maximum of present interest and value and 
will, if continued through the school years, result in interest 
in wholesome forms of recreation and enjoyment and the 
acquisition of skills and habits that will insure the harmless 
and also profitable use of leisure time on the part of youth 
and adult. The chief of these activities for the kindergar- 
ten and the first grade are rhythmic plays and games, lis- 
tening to music and stories, reading, and observing human 
life and nature. We shall discuss each of these in turn. 


SECTION II. PLays, GAMES, AND FESTIVALS 


Three types of play. — Plays and games which give keen 
pleasure to children from four to seven years of age are of 
three general types; namely, (1) plays which satisfy the 
demand for physical exercise and control, (2) rhythmic 
_ plays and singing games, and (3) simple guessing games. 

1. Plays for physical control. — These include all forms of 
free-movement play, the use of play apparatus, and play 
with toys, in which the exhilaration which accompanies 
vigorous physical exercise or the satisfaction in acquiring 
motor skill is the pleasurable feature. 

Free-movement play. — Little children engage in a variety 
of free, unorganized physical activities for the pure joy found 
in them. They run, hop, skip, roll, slide, swing their arms, 
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clap their hands, and in numerous other ways expend their 
store of surplus energy in perfectly spontaneous fashion. 
Through recess periods and excursions to parks and country 
the school may give opportunity for play of this nature. 
Play with apparatus. —It is sometimes claimed that 
children of five and six years of age need no special forms 
of play apparatus because the activities of the type indi- 
cated, together with the organized games, provide all the 
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exercise and pleasure needed. It is interesting to note, 
however, that children make use of whatever material the 
ordinary environment supplies which will make physical ex- 
ercise more stimulating and varied. What child, given the 
opportunity and incentive, fails to train himself in main- 
taining his balance in walking or running on a narrow 
curbing or railroad track? What are certain low branch- 
ing trees to the country child but invitations to climb and 
swing from their branches? Who ever missed the fun of 
sliding down the banister or jumping off the back steps? 
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To the influence of those sympathetic and “ understand- 
ing” persons who have observed these things do we owe 
the presence of the swing, the slide, the springboard, the 
low trapeze, the rope for climbing and swinging, the ladder, 
etc. in our gymnasiums and playgrounds. No other plays 
give the kind and degree of muscular activity and control 
that exercise with these forms of apparatus affords. If 
carried on throughout the elementary school and the high 
school, adapted always to the needs and interests of the 
growing children, such exercise will serve not only to fur- 
ther the physical growth of the children but to develop 
permanent interest in these wholesome forms of recreation. 
Any well-equipped playground or gymnasium will contain 
apparatus much of which may be used to advantage by 
the youngest children. In some schools where there are 
no gymnasiums certain forms of apparatus have been in- 
stalled in the schoolroom. If space permits, a rocker see- 
saw and a slide similar to those pictured on pages 94 
and 560, respectively, may be kept in the classroom or ad- 
joining corridor. A small rope swing may be hung in any 
ordinary doorway. If attached with large iron hooks and 
eyes, it is easily taken down when not in use. A walking 
board is another form of equipment which may easily be 
kept in the classroom or corridor. In general young chil- 
dren may be trusted to find the forms of apparatus which 
they can use to advantage and enjoy. The observant 
teacher, however, will be ready to give needed encourage- 
ment and help to the timid and to check the overambitious. 

Play with balls. — Among the toys which invite and en- 
courage physical activity, the most useful single toy is the 
rubber ball. Ball plays suitable for little children are not of 
the vigorous outdoor type in which older children and adults 
engage. They are plays however, which develop recrea- 
tional skill, including alertness and motor control. 
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Balls for kindergarten children should be large enough to 
require the use of both hands in bouncing and catching. A 
ball six inches in diameter is the best size for the purpose. 
As the children gain control and skill a smaller ball, which 
may be thrown and caught with one hand, may be used. 
Ordinarily children will be ready for this by the time they 
reach the first grade. As with other toys and play materials, 


LEARNING TO BOUNCE AND CATCH SIX-INCH RUBBER BALLS 


the children should be allowed opportunity to play freely, 
responding to the suggestions offered by the toy itself. 
They will thus discover some of its possibilities as a play- 
thing and gain some control over it. Sometimes a child 
will voluntarily give himself the drill necessary to achieve 
the skill exhibited by his neighbor. One morning a teacher 
observed a small boy who, on entering the classroom before 
school, secured a ball, retired behind the piano, and prac- 
ticed with it until the class was called. The next morning 
he did the same thing, and so on for several days. Finally, 
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one morning, instead of retiring with his ball as usual, he 
remained in the room, exhibiting with beaming face the 
skill that he had acquired. 

After the children have played freely for some days, the 
teacher may introduce some simple rolling and bouncing 
plays, thus opening up wider opportunities for enjoyment 
and for the gaining of additional recreational skills. The 
following outlines suggest possible sequences of ball plays, 
distributed over several weeks, which will lead to the grad- 
ual attainment of such skills. These may be used after full 
opportunity for free play has been given. 


a. Rolling plays: Children seated in a ring on the floor. 

(z) Roll ball back and forth across the ring. 

(2) Roll ball so that in passing it will cross a circle chalked on 
the floor within the ring. As skill is gained, gradually re- 
duce the size of the inner ring. 

(3) Use ball to knock over some of a group of tenpins set up in 
the center of the ring. As skill is gained, gradually reduce 
the number of tenpins. 

b. Bouncing and catching plays: Children standing in a ring. 

(1) Teacher bounces ball to different children, who return it to her. 

(2) Child bounces ball to children in turn. 

(3) Teacher bounces to child; he bounces and catches it him- 
self and then returns it to the teacher. 

(4) Teacher throws ball in the air and calls child’s name. The 
child designated runs in and catches the ball on the first 
bounce if possible. 


The forms of play suggested give sufficient variety to 
hold the interest of the children, and yet involve enough of 
repetition so that the children gain steadily in skill and con- 
trol. By the time they have reached the first grade they are 
ready to bounce their balls to music thus expressing dif- 
ferent rhythms. 

Active competitive games. — Competition should not be a 
prominent element in the games. There are, however, a few 
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simple competitive plays and games which many young 
children thoroughly enjoy. For example, five bean bags or 
small blocks are placed on each of two chairs at one side 
of the room. A child stands by each chair. At a signal he 
carries the bags one at a time to a chair on the opposite 
side of the room. The 
child who gets his five 
bags over and himself 
back to place first wins 
the game. “Cat and 
mouse’”’ is another ex- 
ample of a competitive 
‘game simple enough for 
the first-grade children. 
These games have a 
spirit and “ go” which 
is very satisfying to 
some kindergarten and 
first-grade children, es- 
pecially those who see 
their older brothers and 
sisters engaging in com- 
petitive plays. They 


should not occupy 4 yr sMALLEST BOY HAS CHOSEN THE 
large place in the pro- LARGEST BALL 
gram, however. 

2. Rhythmic plays and singing games. — Most children 
naturally respond to rhythmic sounds with rhythmic move- 
ments. The instinctive interests in physical activity and 
rhythm may be utilized by the kindergarten and first-grade 
teacher as a means of giving the children practice in a 
variety of rhythmic plays, games, and dances which will 
result in ease and grace of movement, a developed sense of 
rhythm, intensified pleasure in rhythmic activities and in 
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music, and a tendency to seek enjoyment in these and 
similar forms of recreational activity. 

Spontaneous response to instrumental music. — In our dis- 
cussion of the daily program the point was made that during 
the free-play or the work period the children have the oppor- 
tunity. to respond in their own way to the suggestions 
offered by the various materials at hand. Similarly, many 
a teacher gives the children the opportunity of responding to 
instrumental music furnished by the piano, the phonograph, 
or occasionally the violin in equally free and spontaneous 
fashion. Often such opportunity results in steps and move- 
ments on the part of one or more of the children which may 
be imitated by the others and, with some guidance by the 
teacher, may be developed into a simple dance form. Such 
spontaneous forms of musical expression should be encour- 
aged, and the observant teacher may thus get many sug- 
gestions which she can later incorporate in rhythmic plays 
for the entire group. 

From natural rhythmic movements, such as walking, run- 
ning, skipping, etc., to organized games and dances. — As we 
pointed out in our discussion of the relative value of topics 
and activities (pp. 57-60), rhythmic exercises in the form of 
marching, characteristic of the kindergarten of a few years 
ago, have little value beyond the training in rhythm which 
they give. Such natural rhythmic movements as running, 
hopping, skipping, and clapping afford opportunity for more 
free and vigorous activity and at the same time give prac- 
tice in the steps and movements which characterize many 
of the folk games and simple dances of the quadrille type. 

In her work with the children a number of years ago, 
Katharine Martin developed a method by which children 
can be led easily and naturally to organize figures similar 
to those found in the folk games and in dances of the 
quadrille type and thus be prepared for the easy acquisi- 
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tion of the traditional forms of these games and dances. 
The play begins with “a walk about the room,”’ not in line 
but all together and without music. This is varied by 
running or skipping. A ring of the triangle brings everyone 
to a standstill. The teacher then suggests that after resting 
a minute they walk, or run, or skip in the opposite direction 


THE GAME “HOW DO YOU DO, MY PARTNER ?”’ 


“How do you do, my partner? 
How do you do today ? 
Will you dance in a circle? 
I will show you the way.” 


until the triangle again sounds. From this point on, sug- 
gestions come from the children, as well as the teacher, as 
to combinations and variations of these movements, such 
as walk, turn, walk the other way; walk, skip, walk, skip ; 
walk, rest, skip, rest; etc. After some control of these 
activities has been gained, the piano is used to guide the 
rhythmic movements. Gradually the teacher gives design 
or pattern to the play by sounding the triangle at regular 
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intervals. After the introduction of partner skipping and 
ring skipping, somewhat more elaborate patterns are de- 
veloped by the children and the teacher together. For 
example, one child starts to skip. At the sound of the tri- 
angle he takes the hand of another child, and the two 
dance.. When the triangle is again tapped, the two separate, 
and each finds another partner. The game goes on in this 
way until all are dancing or until perhaps eight are on the 
floor. These then join hands and skip in a ring, to the right, 
‘then to the left, and finally to the center, ending the dance 
with a bow. It will readily be seen that such a familiar 
game as ‘‘How do you do, my partner?’’ may be modified 
to include the figures just described. This is but one of 
many possible series of figures which may be developed 
largely by the children themselves if they have had in- 
formal skipping plays of the kind described. 

Example of an original dance. — The following descrip- 
tion of “an original running-step figure’? worked out by a 
first-grade group was given the authors by Corinne Brown. 


Four couples face each other quadrille fashion across an im- 
provised circle of about twelve feet in diameter, partners hand 
in hand. All run lightly four steps to the center, turn and 
run four steps back; repeat. All eight now form a circle and 
run sixteen steps to the left, then sixteen steps to the right. 
Couples 1 and 3 change places, passing to the right of each 
other, eight steps; couples 2 and 4 do the same; couples 1 and 
3 run back to place; couples 2 and 4 do the same; all form a 
circle and run sixteen steps to the left, back to place, and bow. 


Miss Brown, in commenting on such dances, says: 


There are many simple combinations in the old square and 
contra dances which may be modified and recombined by 
teacher or children to great advantage. The little figures are 
rhythmic, but the rhythms are not so exacting as the clap, 
clap, clap and the stamp, stamp, stamp of the folk dance. 
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These dances also make possible “the use of some 
more beautiful rhythms than are found in the folk-dance 
collections, such as Tchaikowsky’s Humoresque, Nevin’s 
Gondoliert, Schubert’s Moments Musicale, and many lovely 
gavottes, waltzes, and marches”’ (22: 62) 

The dramatic element in singing games. — We dis- 
cussed dramatic play as a mode of expression in Chapter 
X. We showed there that the dramatic element enters 
into many of the singing games as a permanent feature. In 
fact, many of the traditional games reflect the occupations 
of the folk with whom they originated and are often classi- 
fied as games of war, games of the hunt, games of industry, 
etc. The dramatic element makes a strong appeal to an 
instinctive interest, and hence the “dramatic game” which 
is also rhythmic is doubly charming to children. 

The toy orchestra or band. — We have referred to a ten- 
minute or a fifteen-minute period of marching as a common 
type of physical exercise in the kindergarten and the early 
grades of a few years ago. For the sake of variety the dra- 
matic element was often introduced in the form of soldier 
play, and such properties as flags and toy drums were used. 
Whether or not the toy band was suggested by the recogni- 
tion of the children’s pleasure in the drum and of its value as 
a means of training in rhythm, we cannot say, but the band 
has come, and, apparently, it has come to stay. It now 
includes such instruments as triangles, bells, drums, tam- 
bourines, cymbals, and rattles, which are used in keeping time 
to selections played on the piano, and toy pianos, xylo- 
phones, etc. for playing melodies. If the instruments are 
introduced one at a time, and all the children are given an 
opportunity to play with them, they soon learn to handle 
them with enough skill to justify the organizing of a band 
or orchestra. This necessitates a leader, and the whole 
play becomes highly dramatic in character. Sometimes it 
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is a band in a parade; at other times it is the orchestra at 
the theater or the band giving a concert in the park, as 
pictured on this page. After some practice in merely keeping 
time, the children may be led to note certain characteristics 
of their instruments and to discriminate, in their use of 
them, with reference to the selection which they are accom- 
panying. For instance, they notice that the drums and the 
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“« A BAND CONCERT ” 


The band stand is built of the floor blocks and boards described on page 86 


cymbals may be used effectively with some parts of a selec- 
tion and that the lighter instruments (triangles, bells, etc.) 
“are suitable for other parts. It becomes necessary, then, to 
group the players so that the leader may direct them easily. 

3. Guessing games. — In the types of play discussed so 
far we have noted that each appeals strongly to one or 
more of the instinctive interests of early childhood, such 
as the interest in physical activity, the interest in rhythm 
and song, the interest in imitation and dramatic expression, 
etc. In the guessing games we have a form of play which is 
pleasurable because of the mental activity involved. It 
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appeals to the puzzle or problem interest. In this class of 
games we may include the so-called ‘“‘sense games”’ and 
various hiding and finding games. The sense games are 
those in which one is called upon to recognize an object 
through some one of its characteristics or features. A 
favorite play is one in which Mary, for example, is blind- 
folded and another child, John perhaps, says, ‘‘Good 
morning, Mary.’ If Mary recognizes the voice, she re- 
sponds with, ‘Good morning, John.’’ Other examples are 
plays in which a child tries to recognize an object through 
feeling it or listening to a description of it. One of the hid- 
ing plays takes the form of “hiding” a number of similar 
objects in plain sight while a few children are out of the 
‘room. The children then come in, and the one who finds 
the largest number of these objects wins the game. 

Games of this sort call for keen observation, sense dis- 
crimination, and mental alertness. Later chapters will 
show the use of this type of play in giving practice and drill 
in number combinations, phonetics, etc. 

Festivals and other special occasions. — There are many 
occasions during the year which may afford children op- 
portunity for learning to enjoy entertaining and being 
entertained. In Chapter IX we suggested ways of cele- 
brating Thanksgiving and Christmas which would afford 
a maximum of valuable and pleasurable social experience. 
In both instances the children had the fun of preparing for 
a ‘““party”’ or festival in which the mothers and other mem- 
bers of the family were to be entertained. As we suggested 
there, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, and May Day are other 
special occasions where simple, inter-grade parties may be 
planned for and enjoyed to the full. These, together with 
occasional birthday parties if properly planned and con- 
ducted, may afford opportunity for developing those habits 
of courtesy, consideration, and thought for others which 
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are essential to the fullest enjoyment of such social occa- 
sions. It is highly important, however, that they be kept 
simple, childlike, and in every way adapted to the stage of 
maturity of the little children who participate in them. 
Transition to Section II. — Closely related to rhythmic 
plays and singing games as classroom activities is music in 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL 


These kindergarten children are taking their part in a festival planned by the entire 
University Elementary School, The University of Chicago. The audience is composed 
of older children and parents 


‘certain forms. In the following section we shall discuss 
ways and means which may be utilized to advantage in 
training children for this type of recreation. 


SECTION III. Music 


Three ways of learning to enjoy music. — The factors 
which contribute to training for the enjoyment of music 
during the kindergarten and first-grade years are the 
development of the instinctive interest in rhythm, the 
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training of the singing voice, and the opportunity to listen 
to music, both vocal and instrumental. 

Development of interest in rhythm.— Rhythm is the 
most fundamental element in music. The development of 
interest in rhythm is largely provided for through the 
rhythmic plays and games, the orchestra, and the dancing 
plays described in the previous section. Such training in 
rhythmical movements of the body in dancing or the use 
of musical instruments gives the necessary foundation for 
music. Further utilization and training of the instinct will 
be discussed in connection with learning to enjoy singing 
and listening to music. 

Learning to sing for the joy of singing.— Group or 
chorus singing has been a part of the elementary-school 
curriculum for many years. In the early New England 
schools it was utilized as a means of religious training in 
the form of psalm-singing. Teachers also used rime and 
tune as a means of teaching the alphabet. Later on, in 
both kindergarten and first grade, the songs used were 
motion or action songs. These were songs accompanied by 
a series of imitative movements suggested by the words of 
the song. Eventually the movement became the prominent 
feature, and we find singing taking a somewhat subordinate 
place, as in the singing games. More recently singing for 
its own sake has come’ to occupy a more important place 
in the school curriculum, and trained teachers and super- 
visors are employed to direct this part of the work. If we 
would have children learn to sing for the joy of singing, 
it is essential that the teacher give careful attention to the 
selection of song material and to adapting training to 
differences in musical capacity. 

Selecting song material. — In some classrooms the period 
devoted to singing is the least popular part of the daily 
program. A large number of the children fail to participate, 
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and the few who do sing show little interest or pleasure in 
it. How may such manifest indifference to this part of 
the program be explained ? 

Songs too long, too difficult musically, too mature in content. 
— The songs written for kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren often have several stanzas. The drill necessary for 
memorizing songs of such length takes all the joy out of 
the singing. Other songs include intervals that are too 
difficult for little children to sing easily and are not written 
within the range of the young children’s voices. Doubtless 
one reason for the selection of some of these long and diffi- 
cult songs is that they give satisfactory expression to the 
seasonal interests or relate to other subjects of the program. 
Some of our earlier song collections are full of such material. 
If the teacher feels that the children will enjoy and profit 
by hearing one of these long and difficult songs, she may 
sing it for them. She should not, however, teach it to 
them. 

Another reason for the children’s lack of interest in 
singing is that the content of the song is too mature. They 
do not understand the meaning. If they sing at all, it is 
because the rhythm and melody are sufficiently compelling 
to bring response. The miscalling of words so common in 
children’s singing is sufficient evidence of this. A child who 
lives near Humboldt Park in Chicago came home from 
“Sunday school one day and told his mother that the song 
he liked best was “Jesus is sneaking through Humboldt 
Park.” It took his horrified mother some time to discover 
that her child’s favorite song reads, ‘Jesus is seeking the 
humble heart.” 

Songs for little children should be short, adapted to 
children’s musical ability, and interesting in content. In 
those classrooms where the singing period is thoroughly en- 
joyed the songs are, for the most part, from two to four 
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lines in length, or, if longer, the second stanza repeats in 
part the first. The best of these short songs are those in 
which the melody lies well within the range (D to F) of the 
young child’s voice and in which the intervals are easy. 
Finally, these are songs which express childlike experiences. 
When songs possess these characteristics, they are so easily 
learned that time and attention may be given to pleasurable 
practice of a variety of such songs for the sake of securing 
accurate reproduction of musical tone and pitch and ex- 
pressive singing. It is probably legitimate occasionally to 
teach a song which would not otherwise be selected, in 
order that the little children may participate in school 
community singing; for example, a harvest song for the 
Thanksgiving festival, a Christmas carol, or a patriotic 
song. The fact that they are to sing these songs on a special 
occasion will supply motive for learning them. Only two 
or three such songs should be taught in the kindergarten, 
however, and not many more in the first grade. 

Adapting training to differences in musical capacity. — 
Can all children learn to sing? One writer, C. H. Farns- 
worth, seems to believe that they can. He says: 


Music is preéminently an art of the public schools, for it gives 
a maximum of opportunity for expression, with a minimum of 
technical skill, because proper tone and phrasing are acquired at 
this early age as a reflex to a desire to express the thought of 
the song. (23: 324) 


This statement is undoubtedly true if the children being 
taught are naturally musical and the teacher is a good 
singer. But children differ greatly in their musical capac- 
ities. Some are able to reproduce a simple melody perfectly 
without any training, whereas others need special individ- 
ual training before they are able to hear and reproduce dif- 
ference in pitch. Still others are so deficient that there is 
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question as to the wisdom of giving them any musical 
training after the first year or two of school life. 

Measurement of musical ability. — The ability of children 
to distinguish between tones of different pitch has been 
measured by C. E. Seashore. In discussing the bearing of 
this on the ability of children to profit by musical training, 
Seashore says: 


Suppose we find four children of equal age, advancement, and 
general ability sitting together, and one has a threshold for 
pitch discrimination of 4 vd., another 3 vd., another 12 vd., and 
another 25 vd. [The symbol ‘“‘vd.” means the number of vibra- 
tions which are produced in a second.|] They are to have singing 
lessons. How can we group them properly for this period? Nine 
years ago the author proposed the following arbitrary classifica- 
tion as a tentative measure (Educational Review, June, 1gor): 


Below 3 vd.: May become a musician. 

3 to 8vd.: Should have a plain musical education. (Singing 
in school may be obligatory.) 

g to 17 vd.: Should have a plain musical education only if 
special inclination for some kind of music is 
shown. (Singing in school should be optional.) 

18 vd. and above: Should have nothing to do with music. (27: 57) 


Artistic teaching of beginners. — Mary Root Kern, in- 
structor of music in the University Elementary School of 
The University of Chicago, has been so successful in her 
- work with both the musical and the nonmusical children that 
we shall quote freely from two articles in which Mrs. Kern 
describes the methods used. The quotations immediately 
following suggest the type of work which Mrs. Kern ad- 
vocates for the musical group in the kindergarten or any 
beginning class. 

The musical group. — The essential factors in the tech- 
nical training of this group are rhythm, intonation, tone- 
placing, and scale progression. 
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Rhythm. — Looking to the development of rhythm in song- 
singing there are songs at hand which are capable of accurate 
rendition by the singing group, as ‘* The Clock,” in Alys Bentley’s 
Primer; ‘‘Bell So High,” in Eleanor Smith’s Songs for Little 
Children ; “Pretty Little Goldfish,” in Book Two of Progressive 
Music Series. (24: 106) 


In presenting songs of this type one would first empha- 
size the rhythm either through the movement suggested by 
the idea, such as the swing of the clock pendulum or the 
bell, or through clapping. With some of the advanced 
first-grade children another device serves the same pur- 
pose and at the same time gives practice which is helpful 
in learning to draw and to write. The children by imitation 
learn to “draw” two-part, three-part, and four-part time. 
After clapping two-pulse time they draw it or ‘write it,” 
thus, ii . In similar fashion they represent three-pulse 


rhythm, ()°*()*", and four-pulse rhythm, ()***/}""™. The 


appeal to the instinctive interests in rhythm and physi- 
cal activity makes the children regard these clapping and 
drawing exercises as just as much “fun” as any of the 
other activities. 


Intonation, tone-placing, and scale progression. — Accuracy in 
intonation may be reached through the songs which are com- 
posed of the tonic triad, the octave, and scale progression, as 


“Bossy,” Teacher’s Manual of Eleanor Smith Music Course (American 
Book Company) 

“Mary,” The Congdon Music Readers, Number One (C. H. Congdon) 

“The Bluebird,” in Book One of Eleanor Smith Music Course (Ameri- 
can Book Company) 

“Corn Soldiers,” in Book One of Eleanor Smith Music Course (Ameri- 
can Book Company) 


The technical problems to be covered in the kindergarten 
years would be tone-placing and practicing of scale songs. 
Each lesson should begin with the singing of several consecu- 
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tive high pitches, with a round vowel. Prolonged Joo on A, on 
B, on C, and on D produces the light voice which is normal 
with little children. This exercise gives experience with the 
right muscular adjustment to those who have a habit of forced 
voice. Asking them to “sing softly” does not produce the same 
result, as soft singing often covers the fault to be corrected. The 
right voice production does not admit of power with little chil- 
dren but has a silvery resonance in chorus work which is most 
satisfactory. 

All drill for tone quality should be above G. For the sake of 
preventing the use of the strident voice, scale practice should be- 
gin in descending form, as, “The Laughing Rill,” in The 
Modern Music Series, First Book, by Eleanor Smith (Scott, 
Foresman and Company). 

Since imitation is the channel through which we reach little 
children musically, the teacher should be thoroughly expert in 
presenting drill material. Her singing should be simple, straight- 
forward, and accurate so the necessary daily repetitions shall 
hold to the standard she desires to achieve. (24: 106-107) 


So-called “tone plays” are other devices for giving tech- 
nical training of the kind we are discussing. Imitations of 
bells, whistles, horns, the sound of the violin, the sound of 
the wind, and certain animal sounds give valuable practice 
in tone-matching and voice-placing. Call-and-answer plays 
and echo plays may be used to give practice in the tonic 
triad. Play ideas, such as descending a ladder or running 
* downstairs, give motive for the scale exercises. In the hands 
of a skillful teacher all these exercises may be just as fully 
enjoyed by the children as the informal movement plays 
described in the previous section, which precede the organ- 
ized games and make the learning of the latter easy and 
delightful. 

An introduction to reading music. — Children who have 
received musical training of the kind described may be 
prepared, toward the end of the second grade, for learning 
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to read music through writing or drawing the notes on the 
staff. After learning to sing the descending and ascending 
scales with a neutral syllable, they learn the scale syllables 
quite easily. They are somewhat familiar with the staff 
through seeing it often in the teacher’s books containing 
the songs they sing and the tunes to which they dance. 
They are ready now to enjoy learning to write the scale on 
the staff, beginning with whole notes. They sing the scale 
of whole notes, then add a stem to each note and sing the 
half-note scale. Filling in each half note turns it into a 
quarter note, and finally a flag added to each quarter note 
makes of the whole an eighth-note scale. This transforma- 
tion from the slow to the fast scale produces a vivid impres- 
sion of time-symbols and their function. A four-measure 
rhythmic scale with metric signature is now put on the 
board; single and double bars and measure are explained. 
This in varying forms begins each lesson of the last weeks 
of the school year. A four-measure melody, usually in 
4-4 time and built on diatonic progression, presenting as 
simple a reading problem as possible, is put on the board, 
studied, erased, and written from memory by the children. 
The following is an example : 


This type of work, which is greatly enjoyed by the IT A class, 
is carried on only once a week during May and June, as 
song-singing is the chief activity at this time. 

The nonmusical group.— We shall turn now to Mrs. 
Kern’s account of the training of nonsingers, those chil- 
dren who cannot imitate a short simple phrase correctly. 
This inability is caused by timidity, immaturity, lack 
of concentration, wrong voice production, or absence of 
musical gift. 
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Discovering the monotones (first lesson with entire class). — 
Grade IB was made up in the autumn of 1921 of twenty-eight 
children, none of whom had had school experience. The class was 
scheduled to have three half-hour periods per week of music 
instruction. A short song was chosen to introduce the subject at 
the first lesson. The song was selected as presenting a minimum 
of difficulty and a maximum of charm. The melody starts in the 
middle of the child’s vocal range, leading him to use his head 
register; it contains the natural intervals of the tonic triad and 
moves in slow tempo with flowing rhythm, while the text con- 
tains a pleasantly inspiring thought. Its most useful feature is 


{) 
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A kind lit-tle squir-rel in a chest-nut tree, Droppedachest-nut down to me. 
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the phrase “dropped a chestnut,’’ which may be employed as 
drill material. This song was sung to the children with piano 
accompaniment; the words were then recited by the teacher to 
guard against misunderstanding, and the song was sung again. 
Several children immediately joined in the singing, expressing 
satisfaction in the result. The right atmosphere having been 
. created, to lose no impetus the song was immediately followed 
by an exercise in matching single tones and simple intervals 
sung with Joo. This was quickly followed by what every child 
could do with some degree of success — the clapping of two- 
pulse rhythm. The intent of this diversion was to keep every- 
one alert. The clapping was followed by pulse-picturing on the 
board, and the teacher and the children parted at the end of the 
half-hour in good humor. 

Separation into two groups. — By the third lesson it was evi- 
dent that several monotones were present. Since these would be 
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a handicap to the work of the normal children and would them- 
selves be in danger of forming a permanent habit of monotone 
singing if given only class instruction, the class was divided 
into two sections on the basis of musical development. Each 
group was to have a fifteen-minute period of instruction three 
times a week. This arrangement gave the normal children an 
opportunity for detailed and critical training in tone-placing, 
accurate intonation, proper enunciation, and rhythmic pre- 
cision. (11: 200-201) 


OCTOBER 7 


Teacher plays a melodious phrase on the piano to create an 
atmosphere of attention. 

TeacHER. Barbara, I wonder whether you can sing this. 
[Teacher sings with a light, clear tone. ] 


aaa eee 
loo 
Barbara imitates as nearly as possible. 
TEACHER. Still higher. 


Barbara breaks from her chest voice into a breathy tone. 
26 3= 3 a 


loo 


TEACHER (with real satisfaction). Even too high. That is fine. 
Billy, can you sing it? [Teacher sings as before. ] 


OOH 
loo 


Billy imitates with chest tone. 
Sane ae 
loo 
TEACHER. Higher. 
Billy shows effort, but pitch remains the same. 
TEACHER. Way up, Billy, like a bird in a tree. 
Billy gets up on his tiptoes and raises his eyebrows, but pitch 


does not change. 
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TrAcuHER (changing her pitch to his). See if you can sing this, 
Billy. [Teacher sings. ] 


loo 


Billy sings as before. 


TEACHER. Just right. 

Each child in turn tries to imitate the original pitch, all but 
Billy approximating it. Satisfaction is expressed. 

Teacher sings with accompaniment the “‘Squirrel Song” al- 
ready given to the whole class. She makes it as charming as 
possible, and then invites the children to join with her. The 
result is nerve-racking melodically but successful as a device 
for maintaining interest. Teacher sings: 


(SSS SS PSS 


Dropped a _ chest-nut, Dropped a chest-nut, =F a chest-nut down to me 


TEACHER. That squirrel was up pretty high, wasn’t he, way 
up here? 


— #9 


loo 


Children make a wild attempt at imitation. Teacher moves 
to the subject of rhythm, where all but the immature children 
can imitate her clapping of two-pulse rhythm. The picture of 
this rhythm is again shown on the board, and each child who 
offers makes an attempt to imitate the drawing. 


OCTOBER 14 
Each individual is given the model, as in the previous week. 
ee 
loo 


Where it is not imitated correctly the teacher encourages 
higher or lower tones as the case requires, higher for the children 
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still using their chest voices, and lower for the zealous who aim 
too high, recognizing the latter phase, however, as a step in the 
right direction. Where the single pitch is imitated with approxi- 
mate correctness, the fourth below is added for imitation. 


The interval of a fourth in descending form (inverted fifth) 
proves to be the simplest problem for monotone hearing and 
singing. A second motive is given to the more successful chil- 
dren, meeting with indifferent success. 


- ess 


Sol mi do 


Drill on ‘Squirrel Song.” 

TEACHER. We have a new song today. Listen while I sing it 
to you. [Teacher sings the charming “ Harvest Song,” by Vial 
de Sabligny (New Educational Music Course, Ginn and Com- 
pany), with piano accompaniment, light, clear tone, good enun- 
ciation, careful phrasing. | 

Teacher talks over text, sings again, and gives the first 
figure; asks for initial pitch. 


O’er our fields 


The place of the tone, its round vowel, and the fresh charm of 
the song combine to produce spontaneous effort and some suc- 
cess. The first verse of the poem is then taught and again sung, 
such children joining in the singing as are self-impelled to do so. 
One of these children two months later is promoted on the cor- 
rect rendition of this valuable song. 

TEACHER. There is something the big children know which 
we need to learn. [Teacher sings the ascending and descending 
scale of D with syllables.] It is the scale. The first three tones 
we shall learn today. [Teacher sings do, re, mi. Children imitate. 
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Teacher puts staff on the board and draws without signature the 
tones with whole notes.] Can you sing while I point? 

Children approximate tones. Individuals try, several being 
fairly accurate. (This work would be premature for normal chil- 
dren, but visualization needs to be employed with monotones as 
an immediate help.) Two-pulse rhythm is then clapped and 
drawn by individuals, some having become fluent. Teacher 
shows that their ‘Squirrel Song” is in two-pulse rhythm, but 
explains the objections to the noise of clapping during a song. 
The rhythm may be drawn on the board while the song is played. 


OCTOBER 21 


1. Drill on single pitches B, C, D, with Joo. 

2. Each of these with fourth below sung with Joo. 

3. The descending tonic triad with sol-fa syllables. 

Success in imitation fluctuates. The child who sang cor- 
rectly yesterday only approximates today. The child who has 
been chiefly a spectator suddenly makes a successful effort and 
is warmly commended. Everyone is having a very good time 
because the teacher is so appreciative of effort. Teacher places 
on the board: 


Sas 


Teacher sings with syllables. Children sing while she points. 
Teacher sings do, re, mi, fa, sol, stressing fa and sol. Children 
imitate. Teacher places on the board: 


Teacher sings, and children repeat. Teacher asks two or 
three individuals for fa, sol. They approximate. Teacher criti- 
cizes: too high, too low, nearly right, very nearly right, good, 
as the effort requires. 

Teacher sings “Harvest Song” with piano accompaniment. 
Children all evince interest, responding to its vital folk quality 
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and its intrinsic charm. At the second repetition they all join 
spontaneously, a vague perception of the trend of the melody 
being shown. Individual drill on initial motive, with its high 
pitch and round vowel, meets with encouraging success. 

The second verse is taken up and discussed. Teacher sings it 
with piano accompaniment. Children are told that this “ Har- 
vest Song”’ is in three-pulse rhythm and are shown the picture. 
Children are led to clap in unison as nearly as possible. Every- 
one is interested and working. 


OCTOBER 28 


Drills: (x) single pitch C with Joo, (2) a descending fourth 
with Joo, (3) the same with the words “ Blow, wind, blow.” 
Teacher sings with piano accompaniment : 


I sail my boat on a ti «ny “Ata, Blow, wind, blow, And 


some day I will a sail - or be, Blow, wind, blow. 


Teacher then chooses the child likely to be most accurate to 
sing the two phrases “Blow, wind, blow.” Individual children 
offer to be the wind and make more or less successful attempts 
while the teacher sings the other phrases of the song. This re- 
quires much concentration on the part of the child, since he 
must aim at rhythmic exactness as well as correct pitch. 

Teacher sings to the children a series of little songs in which 
short phrases occur, capable of being approximated by mono- 
tones. Each member of the class is given one song for his 
own special responsibility. The phrases are drill material, their 
charm lying in the idea of individual possession of a definite part 
in a pleasant song. The following are used: Good morning ; 
Good night ; Ding dong ; Blow, wind, blow ; Bob White ; Hot cross 
buns ; Bow, wow, wow; Miaow and miew; Bob-o-link ; Cheer up. 
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The following are typical antiphons for monotones: 


HAROLD TEACHER 


Ding - dong, ding - dong, Heaf the Christ-mas bells a- ring - ing, 


HAROLD TEACHER 
Ding - dong, ding - dong, Hear the Christ - mas bells. 
TEACHER BARBARA 


(Sse 


I heard a rob - in’ sing to -day: Cheer-up,cheer-up, cheer- up. 


TEACHER BARBARA 


eet 


No mat - ter thoughthe skies are gray, Cheer-up, cheer -up, cheer- up. 


Every member of the class is wide-awake, awaiting his turn 
with active interest. No one is timid or lymphatic or of a di- 
vided interest. 

This antiphonal material is practically all that is used as 
vocal drill for the month of November. Its charm does not 
diminish, and there is no suggestion of exchanging songs. The 
. children’s success in holding to the pitches of the phrases waxes 
and wanes, but the form is in process of being photographed, 
while its rhythm is becoming automatically accurate. 

In December one of the immature children (Group B) and 
one of the unmelodic children (Group D) show complete accu- 
racy in the singing of their phrases. The teacher returns to 
some of the earlier songs, already familiar, and finds that these 
two children, even though handicapped by the inaccuracies of 
the group, successfully follow the melody. At the next lesson 
each sings alone “O’er our fields” correctly, and both are pro- 
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moted to the singing group where they will have an opportunity 
to develop unhampered this new melodic sense. 

Throughout the winter quarter the work proceeded with 
drill: (1) the descending scale sung with sol-fa syllables; 
(2) the ascending and descending triads built on do and re; 
(3) individual antiphonal songs; and (4) naive folk-songs 
lying in the upper voice range. Those chosen for the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas seasons, spurred by the festival spirit in 
which they were sung, were especially valuable. In May a 
fascinating song, ‘“The Aeroplane” (Kohlsaat and Baker, Songs 
for the Little Child) met with instant and enthusiastic response 
from the class. At the third lesson each child was asked to try to 
sing it alone; the opening phrase with its three round vowels 
and the repeated “flew” on ED were sung with accurate pitch 
and lovely head tones in the majority of attempts. Suddenly 
one of the immature children (Group B) sang the entire song 
sweetly and accurately, earning his promotion into the singing 
group. Though there have been only three actual “cures” 
effected during the year, the general improvement in tone qual- 
ity and melodic concept has been marked, while interest and 
effort have not flagged. (11: 283-289) 


Some outstanding features of this corrective treatment of 
monotones. — In reviewing Mrs. Kern’s report we may note 
especially the following : 

1. The work for the year begins with a fascinating little 
song, very short, interesting in theme, exactly suited to the 
child’s vocal range, and with easy, natural intervals. 

2. The exercises in tone-matching and drill on intervals 
and scale progression are all so presented as to be just as 
much fun for the children as the singing of real songs. 

3. Every successful effort to imitate the teacher is praised. 
When a child continues to fail, the teacher finally changes 
the pitch to match his so that he may also hear the stimu- 
lating words ‘Just right” and be encouraged to make 
further effort. 
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4. Variety of activity is introduced during the singing 
period, that interest and alertness may be maintained. 
There is clapping, swinging, varied rhythm, introduction 
of new song material, etc. 

5. Each child has a particular song of his own for a cer- 
tain phrase of which he is to be responsible. Strong motive 
for practice and stimulus to effort are thus supplied. 

It is hoped that this account of one teacher’s success 
with monotones will stimulate kindergartners and primary 
teachers to give special attention to their apparently non- 
musical children in the attempt to open this field of recrea- 
tional activity to them. Fortunately, there is a third and, 
in adult life certainly, a more commonly used mode of en- 
joying music, to which we shall now give brief consideration. 

Listening to instrumental and vocal music. — In the pri- 
mary schools of the past, rote singing was the only form of 
musical experience provided for the children. Rarely was a 
piano available as an accompaniment. In the case of the 
kindergarten, on the other hand, the piano has always been 
regarded as an essential part of the equipment, and songs, 
singing games, and rhythmic activities with piano accom- 
paniment have played a prominent part in the daily pro- 
gram of activities. The kindergartner rarely played or sang 
for the children for the purpose of developing in them the 
ability to enjoy listening to music, but she often used the 
‘ piano as a means of quieting them when they had become 
excited and noisy. Recently, particularly since the inven- 
tion of the phonograph, the schools have come to realize 
the possibility and desirability of cultivating in all children, 
from the very beginning, the power to enjoy some of the 
products of this field of art. It is becoming common to 
equip schools with one or more phonographs which may be 
used by the different grades in turn. Both instrumental 
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and vocal records are available, among which it is possible 
to find many that children enjoy, selections which are 
sufficiently simple, rhythmical, and tuneful and at the same 
time good of their kind. Kindergarten and primary teachers 
are experimenting with this material in the effort to de- 
termine the best time and place for using it in the daily 
program. In some classrooms even kindergarten children 
learn to operate the phonograph. They are then allowed to 
use it during the free-play period. More often, perhaps, the 
regular music period includes both singing and listening to 
music. Often the pleasure in listening is intensified by intro- 
ducing the dramatic element; the children play that they 
are attending a concert, perhaps. These various practices 
would seem to be in accordance with Professor Bobbitt’s 
idea that “‘music is normally an aspect or accompaniment 
of social activities of many types. The best training for 
appreciation comes from using it or experiencing it as an 
aspect of social experiences.’’ (7: 234) 

Conclusion of section on musical training. — We may 
conclude this section appropriately by quoting again from 
Professor Bobbitt. Perhaps the reader may find also in 
this quotation an appropriate introduction to the last two 
sections of this chapter; namely, ‘‘ Literature” and “Curi- 
ous Observations of Human Life and Nature ”’: 


Training which looks to the elimination of the auditory 
outrages which masquerade so abundantly under the name 
of music must be of the sort which elevates one’s intellec- 
tual, emotional, and social standards, ideals, and behavior 
in all fields. This is more to be accomplished by one’s history, 
literature, science, associations, and the like, than by musical 
experience. It is to be accomplished by aiming at a propor- 
tional development of the whole man, rather than by specific 
musical training. (7: 236-237) 
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Section IV. LITERATURE: STORIES AND POETRY 


Reading an important form of recreation. — Next to plays 
and games out of doors there is probably no more universal 
and valuable form of leisure occupation than that open to 
those who have been properly introduced to the world of 
books and have learned to read them with skill and com- 
prehension. In our chapter “Practice in Expressing and 
Communicating Ideas” we indicated numerous and varied 
devices which the kindergarten may use to develop an 
intelligent and enthusiastic attitude toward books and 
other printed material. Under expert teaching children in 
whom such interest in books has been developed may com- 
plete, by the end of the first-grade year, the reading of the 
material in from ten to twenty primers and first readers. 
From the very beginning, then, children in the elementary 
school may be prepared to utilize this form of enjoyment. 
Tf children are properly trained throughout school life, not 
only in skillful silent reading but in broad interests and 
in literary taste and discrimination, reading may become 
for them the most valuable single means of pleasurable and 
profitable use of leisure time. 

Listening to others or reading for oneself. — Before chil- 
dren learn to read they are necessarily dependent on others 
for the material which the books contain, and even when 
‘ children have acquired sufficient skill to read for them- 
selves the material in their primers and readers, they are 
able to enjoy much that is read or told to them which 
would offer too many difficulties as reading material. If 
the material read or told to the children is in the form of 
story or verse, the oral presentation is affected by the story- 
teller’s interpretation of the selection. The bit of literature 
may thus take on more significance and beauty for the 
children than if they read it for themselves. The skillful 
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use of pause, emphasis, gesture, and voice will often bring 
out meanings and esthetic values which the children, with- 
out these aids, would miss altogether. Furthermore, the 
story-teller may select, from the many different collections, 
those stories which seem best for her particular class and, 
with certain stories, choose a time for their presentation 
when they will have the most effect. This is not an argu- 
ment for the practice common with some teachers; namely, 
that of always correlating the literature with other parts of 
the program. Stories and poems should be selected pri- 
marily for their intrinsic value. Occasionally, however, a 
particular selection may enhance the value of other expe- 
riences which the children are having at the time. The old 
story in rime ‘“‘The Night before Christmas” is an out- 
standing example. Finally, pleasure in a story may often 
be greatly intensified by sharing it with others. 

For the different reasons which we have enumerated, 
then, it seems obvious that there should be adequate pro- 
vision for story-telling in every first grade as well as in 
every kindergarten. 

Literature versus story material. — There are many occa- 
sions in both the kindergarten and the first grade when it is 
desirable to give the children interesting and significant 
information, material which, if the children were older, 
they might perhaps read for themselves. Such material 
often takes the form of narrative, and it is important that 
it should be presented as clearly and as effectively as 
possible. Such story material, however, is usually distin- 
guished from story material which, because of its treat- 
ment, we call literature. It is the latter with which we are 
primarily concerned in this section, the literature of child- 
hood, the chief purpose of which is not to give information 
but to give pleasure and delight and thereby to contribute 
to training for this form of leisure occupation. 
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Types of literature suitable for young children. — The 
material which is commonly recognized as constituting the 
literature for young children is of two general types; 
namely, poetry in the form of rimes and lyrics, and the 
prose story. The prose story, according to its content or 
form, is often classified under such headings as realistic 
story, cumulative story, folk tale, fairy tale, animal tale 
(sometimes based on fable), humorous story, etc. Children’s 
instinctive interest in rime, rhythm, jingle, and song 
accounts for their ready response to the first type of liter- 
ature, and their interest in the action of people and ani- 
mals and in adventure and romance explains the charm of 
properly selected stories. 

Rimes, lyrics, and ballads: chiefly Mother Goose. — For 
the nursery, the kindergarten, and in some degree the first 
grade, we have in Mother Goose a wealth of material in the 
form of verse, unequaled elsewhere. We cannot do better 
than to quote Porter Landor MacClintock on this point. 


Perhaps the only library of literature that is perfectly 
suited to its purpose and its public, and the only collection 
of masterpieces to be put into the hands of its readers with- 
out misgiving, is the nursery rimes that we call Mother 
Goose’s Melodies. It needs no more general praise, and there 
is no room for specification. But it is always in order to urge 
teachers in this case, as in that of the fairy tales, to increase 
. their knowledge of those traditionary bits of art. When one 
knows their origin and something of their social and literary 
history, they take on new dignity and importance. One 
ceases to look upon them as mere nonsense to be rattled off 
for the amusement of the baby, and learns to see them as 
little treasures of primitive art, miraculously preserved and 
passed down from baby to baby through these many gener- 
ations: bits of old song and ballad, games and charms, riddles 
and incantations, tales of charming incidents and episodes— 
a gallery of unmatchable portraits, sallies of wit just witty 
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enough for the four-year-old, mild but adequate nonsense ; 
all freed by the lapse of years and the innocence of its devotees 
from every taint of utilitarianism and occasionalism, winnowed 
and tested by the generations of mothers and babies that have 
criticized them, they yield a new charm at every fresh reading 
to the most experienced reader. They should constitute the 
first literary material of every English-speaking child. Every 
well-nurtured child will come to school already in possession 
of many of them. But he will be glad to go over them for the 
sake of those less fortunate, as well as for the sake of enjoying 
them with the whole community, and in consideration of the 
new pictures, games, and songs that will be joined with them. 
(20: 202-204) 


Suggested poems for first grade based on extensive study of 
children’s preferences. — In connection with this stimulating 
quotation, our readers will be interested in the results of an 
investigation made by Cora E. King, the purpose of which 
was to discover the poems most enjoyed by children in our 
American elementary schools. This study included 4800 
children in ten widely distributed cities in the United States. 
Naturally the poems chosen by the children were chiefly 
those appearing in the courses of study, but there were ten 
different courses of study represented in the investigation. 
Miss King offers a suggestive list of poems for each of the 
eight grades, made up of the most popular poems for that 
grade. We quote the first-grade list below. The supple- 
mentary list represents the poems second in popularity. 

Humpty Dumpty. Mother Goose 
Little Bo-Peep. Mother Goose 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor 
Little Jack Horner. Mother Goose 
Little Boy Blue. Mother Goose 

Little Miss Muffet. Mother Goose 


Jack and Jill. Mother Goose 
What does Little Birdie say? Tennyson 
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The Cow. Stevenson 

I saw a Ship a-sailing. Anonymous 
Daisies. Sherman 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. Mother Goose 
Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Goose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


My Shadow. Stevenson 

The Swing. Stevenson 

Mary’s Lamb. Hale 

Table and Chair. Lear 

I like Little Pussy. Taylor (25: 264) 


It may be noted that eight of the poems in the list repre- 
senting first choice are from Mother Goose. The other five 
represent as many different authors. If we add to these the 
names of Christina Rossetti, Walter de la Mare, E. M. 
Roberts, and Eugene Field, we have a representative list of 
poets in whose collections an occasional bit suitable in con- 
tent and form for children of the kindergarten and the tirst 
grade may be found. With the younger of these children 
it is often the form more than the content which makes 
appeal; it is the marked rhythm, the alliteration, or the 
perfect rime which charms them. Children in the kinder- 
garten enjoy singing many of these rimes which have been 
set to music and accompanying certain of them with rhyth- 
mic movement, such as clapping, swaying, and even danc- 
-ing. A gentle swinging of the arms increases the pleasure 
of the lullabies, and it is great fun to skip to ‘‘Hippity 
Hop to the Barber Shop”’ or to gallop to the song of ‘‘ Ride 
a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross.’’ But while these ele- 
ments of form constitute the chief charm of Mother Goose, 
other features lend interest, especially for the older children. 
Such characters as Little Boy Blue, Old King Cole, Georgy 
Porgy, Old Mother Hubbard, and Simple Simon have each 
a distinct and separate individuality which the children 
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appreciate and enjoy. Similarly, the five-year-old and six- 
year-old children enjoy the humor of “ Hey, Diddle Diddle,” 
“Jack Sprat,” and “Bow, wow, wow, Whose dog art thou? 
Little Tommy Tucker’s dog, Bow, wow, wow.’ The 
beautifully illustrated Mother Goose collections afford great 
joy to children who are familiar with the songs and should 
be available on the kindergarten and first-grade book table 
or library shelf. 

For the older kindergarten children and the first-grade 
children the content of the poetry should be an increasingly 
important item in its selection. Examples of verse the con- 
tent of which is greatly enjoyed by these children are 
Stevenson’s “‘The Cow,” Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘What is 
Pink,” Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘The Cupboard,” and Wil- 
helmina Siegmiller’s ‘‘ Milkweed Seed.” 

Prose stories, chiefly folk and fairy tales. — No argument 
need here be set forth for folk and fairy tales as constituting 
the best type of prose literature for kindergarten and first- 
grade children. 


No observer of children will have failed to notice that in the 
three or four years lying about the seventh, they have their 
characteristic hour of social and psychic ripeness for fairy 
tales... . Upon this point the philosophical deductions of the 
technical pedagogues coincide perfectly with the intuitive wis- 
dom of all the generations of mothers and nurses. (20: 92) 


Principles of selection of story material. — In the great 
mass of available fairy-story material there is much that is 
undesirable in both content and form. It is important, 
therefore, that careful selection be made if we are to give 
to the children the best from this field. What principles of 
selection shall guide us? If we turn to the writings of those 
who have specialized in the study of children’s literature, 
we find very general agreement as to the characteristics of 
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the story which is suitable for young children. We can do 
little more here than note the most important of these. 

1. The story should be adapted in content and form to 
the stage of maturity of the children. It must deal with 
objects, characters, ideas, and actions which children can 
understand. The orderly house of the Three Bears, 
with its three chairs, three bowls of porridge, three beds, 
etc., is entirely within the comprehension of the three-year- 
old and the four-year-old. The familiar everyday objects 
become unusually interesting because they are owned and 
used by bears. On the other hand, the story “‘ Briar Rose,” 
with its less familiar characters and setting, is ordinarily 
not appropriate for children under six or seven years of age. 

As to form, the short, simple, cumulative tale, with much 
repetition, is particularly well suited to the younger kinder- 
garten children, while the longer story, with slightly more 
complicated structure, is enjoyed by the older kindergarten 
and first-grade groups. “The Gingerbread Boy” is a 
typical example of the former; the story ‘‘The Elves and 
the Shoemaker,” of the latter. 

2. The story for young children should be characterized 
by action, the events following one after another quickly. 
Children are interested in what the characters do and ac- 
complish. The series of events should lead naturally and 
logically to a legitimate goal, and there should be no more 
_ of them than are necessary to give effectiveness to the story. 

3. A minimum of description is desirable in children’s 
stories, but there should be enough to supply the necessary 
setting. The description should present clear and vivid 
pictures. 

4. The story should conform to the canons of good struc- 
ture. This implies at least three parts: (1) the introduc- 
tion, (2) the development or action leading to a climax, 
and (3) the conclusion. For children the conclusion, or 
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ending, must be a happy one. Among other examples, 
Miss Kready gives Grimm’s “Briar Rose’? as a model of 
structure. 


BRIAR ROSE 
1. The introduction 


2. The christening feast 
a. The fairies and their gifts 
b. The wicked fairy and her curse 
3. The king’s decree 
4. Princess Rose’s birthday 
a. Princess Rose’s visit to the old tower 
b. Princess Rose and the wicked fairy spinning 
c. The magic sleep 
. The hedge of briars 
The prince and the old man 
The prince and the opening hedge 
The prince in the castle (climax) 
. The awakening and the wedding (conclusion) 


Pm AM 


The climax here is the prince’s awakening kiss. The blossom- 
ing of the hedge into roses prepares for the climax; and the con- 
clusion — the awakening of all the life of the castle, and the 
wedding — follows immediately after. (19: 77) 


5. The story should appeal to childlike emotions, but not 
too strongly to any one emotion. There are many horrors 
to be found in the old tales—in such characters as Bluebeard, 
the wolf in Red Riding-hood, and the terrifying ogres, drag- 
ons, witches, etc. in certain other tales — which it is probably 
wise to avoid. There are other stories, however, in which 
greed, unkindness, and selfishness are shown in sufficiently 
unattractive form to cause intense satisfaction on the 
children’s part when generosity, goodness, and innocence 
triumph over them. We have examples in the stories ‘‘ The 
Little Red Hen and the Fox” and “Little One Eye, Little 
Two Eyes, and Little Three Eyes.” 

6. The story must be “ethically sound.” Again we may 
quote Mrs, MacClintock. 
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The story should be ethically sound. On this point one would 
like to make discriminating statements. One does not teach 
literature in order to teach morals, and he cannot ask that his 
fairy tale should turn out a sermon, or that his hero tale de- 
liberately inculcate this or that virtue. Indeed, literature may 
be completely unmoral and still safely serve the purposes of 
amusement and of distinctively literary training — as witness 
the nursery rimes, the ‘‘Garden of Verses,” “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” But if it be immoral, it is also artistically unsound and 
does not yield satisfactory literary results. No teacher is in 
danger of teaching a story which depicts the attractions of 
vice or glorifies some roguish hero. But let him beware also of 
those less obvious immoralities, where the success of a story turns 
upon some piece of unjustifiable trickery or disobedience, or 
irreverence, or some more serious immorality, which thus has 
placed upon it the weight of approval. In the chapbook tale 
of “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” to take a chance example, the 
hero’s successful adventures hinge upon a piece of folly and dis- 
obedience; the kindergartenized version of ““The Three Bears”’ 
excuses an unpardonable breach of manners. The pivotal 
issue, the central spring of a story must be ethically strong, so 
as to bear the closest inspection and to justify itself in the 
fierce light of class discussion. (20: 88-89) 


Suggestions for the story-teller.— Having chosen her 
story according to the foregoing principles, it becomes the 
duty of the story-teller to find the best version of the tale. 
There are a number of story collections in which the best 
stories are so well written as to need little if any modifica- 
tion. We have listed some of these in the bibliography at 
the end of this chapter. It would be well for the beginner 
to choose from these or other equally good collections. She 
should then study the story carefully, get its structure well 
in mind, memorize its series of incidents, and master such 
words, phrases, or sentences as are important for the effec- 
tive rendering of the tale. Before giving the story to the 
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children, it is well to recite it aloud to an imaginary child 
audience. A story thus carefully selected and prepared is 
likely to hold the undivided attention of the children, and 
the story-teller will find such intense interest tremendously 
stimulating. The children will want to hear it many times 
and will doubtless enjoy it in other ways if given the oppor- 
tunity. Some stories they will like to illustrate through 
drawing; some may be dramatized; occasionally a child 
may retell a story if he has special ability in this direction ; 
but whatever the experiences are—listening, telling, acting, 
or drawing — the important thing is that they be highly 
pleasurable. Only to the extent that such experiences are 
thoroughly enjoyed do they contribute to the realization of 
their ultimate aim, training for harmless enjoyment and 
worthy use of leisure time. 


SECTION V. CURIOUS OBSERVATION OF HUMAN LIFE 
AND NATURE 


Observation as a ‘‘ mode of living.’’ — In his formulation 
of educational objectives, Bobbitt gives as the first item 
under leisure occupations the following: “Ability, disposi- 
tion, and habit of diversified observation of men, things, 
and affairs as an enjoyable and fruitful leisure occupation ” 
(7: 18-19). In another place he says: 


From early infancy onward, without thought of learning, man 
normally observes the world round about him. As he moves 
along the streets, drives through the country, sits at a car 
window, visits a factory, codperates with his fellows, and wher- 
ever else, he is ever watchful, automatically watchful without 
effort or intention, of persons, actions, manners and customs, 
the things and phenomena of nature, the work of man’s hands, 
and whatever else makes up his surroundings. Child or man, 
savage or civilized, this continuous observation is one of man’s 
normal reactions to the presence of environment. 
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This observation is not merely visual. He also listens without 
conscious effort to sounds, particularly the language, which 
make up his auditory environment. He explores things with 
his hands. He tests things with sense of taste or smell. He lifts 
them, feels them, turns them over and examines them. It is the 
habit of man at all stages 
of maturity, all ages, all 
lands and all levels of 
culture. 

It is the nature of man 
thus to observe. He does 
not do it for the sake of 
placing information in 
storage. It is a “mode 
of living.”” (7: 45-46) 


The kindergarten and 
first grade provide gen- 
erously for this ‘mode 
of living.”” Wehaveseen 
the importance which 
they place on excursions 
for the purpose of giving 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH A SQUIRREL direct, first-hand expe- 


rience with certain as- 
pects of human life and nature. Children visit parts of 
the school, such as other classrooms, the library, the 
museum, the cafeteria; they go to different stores and 
shops in the neighborhood ; they visit the railroad station, 
the post office, the fire station; they make trips to the 
parks to see the gardens, the greenhouse, the ponds and 
the lake, the birds, squirrels, and rabbits, and the wild 
animals in the zoo. Occasional excursions to farm and 
country are included in this series of experiences. 
Opportunity to observe the appearance and habits of 
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certain forms of plant and animal life is afforded in the 
schoolroom. The equipment includes cages in which ani- 
mals may be kept for several weeks so that children may 
enjoy watching and caring for them, such animals as 
rabbits, guinea pigs, white mice, doves, and canary birds. 
Aquaria containing fish, tadpoles, turtles, and snails are 
another important part of the equipment of the classroom. 


A VISIT TO THE ‘** MARTIN COLONY” IN WASHINGTON PARK 


Acquaintance is easily made with such interesting phe- 
nomena as the growth of plants, from seeds and bulbs, by 
carrying on indoor and outdoor gardening, and children are 
given the opportunity to observe, handle, and use for play 
or purposes of decoration such natural objects as shells, 
cones, seeds, seed pods, leaves, fruits, and flowers. One 
group of children, after a visit to the school museum, con- 
ceived the idea of having a museum of their own. They 
built one of blocks, and its shelves were soon filled with a 
most interesting collection of objects, all properly labeled. 
Many of these were brought from home by the children. 
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The enjoyment of these varied experiences is extended and 
intensified by looking at pictures, by hearing one another’s 
experiences relative to the things observed, and by expres- 
sion through one or another of the varied channels provided 
by the curriculum. Through it all a beginning is made 
toward the realization of the ultimate objective stated by 
Bobbitt ; namely, ‘ability, disposition, and habit of diver- 
sified observation of men, things, and affairs.” 

Conclusion of chapter on recreational activities. — In this 
chapter we have emphasized the importance of training 
children for the happy and wholesome use of leisure time 
from the very beginning of their school lives. We have dis- 
cussed in considerable detail methods of developing inter- 
ests, skills, and abilities in certain recreational activities 
suitable for children of the kindergarten and the first grade. 
We believe that if the later grades provide equally well for 
training for enjoyment the school will go far toward realiz- 
ing one of its broad social objectives; namely, ability to 
make pleasurable and profitable use of leisure time. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FORMING HEALTH HABITS 


Health the most important goal of education. — The 
reader will recall that of the four broad social aims of educa- 
tion presented in Chapter III, good health was placed first. 
As we suggested then, the importance of health to ultimate 
social efficiency and happiness, as well as to effective school 
work, is so obvious as to need little argument. It is difficult 
to understand, therefore, why it is that our school systems 
have only comparatively recently established health depart- 
ments and inaugurated thoroughgoing health programs. 
One of the most important items of the health program for 
the teacher of little children is the forming of health habits ; 
hence the title of this chapter. Before discussing our main 
problem we shall present some general considerations relative 
to the development of school and community interest in the 
physical welfare of young children, including definite provi- 
sions for promoting health. We shall then give concrete 
examples of classroom work from the kindergarten and the 
first grade which illustrate habit-forming and adaptation of 
health work to social needs, and follow these examples with 
a discussion of principles and methods of health teaching. 

Sections of the chapter.— We shall divide the chapter 
into three sections, as follows : 

I. General considerations concerning health education. 

II. Examples of health instruction and training in the 
kindergarten and the first grade. 
III. Principles of selecting content and methods of teaching 


illustrated by examples. 
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SECTION I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Functions of school health department. — The following 
summary of the functions of a school health department is 
quoted from a school survey report by Dr. E. A. Peterson. 
The outline shows the order in which, one by one, these 
several functions have been assumed by health departments 
in public-school systems, beginning with mere inspection 
for contagious diseases and finally providing for health 
instruction and the forming of health habits. 

First stage: inspection 
1. Inspection of children for contagious diseases 
Second stage: discovering and correcting defects 
2. Physical examination of all children 
3. Follow-up work in the home to get corrections 
4. Maintenance of school clinics 
Third stage: prevention 
5. Sanitary inspection 
Hygiene of building 
Hygiene of curriculum 
Special schools for special cases 

6. Examination and inspection of principals, teachers, janitors, and 

other employees 
Fourth stage: health development 
7. Health teaching at school and at home 
8. Establishing health habits (8: 45) 


Recent demand for better health instruction. — Health 
teaching in one form or another has been carried on for a 
great many years, but apparently it has failed to function 
as it should. The older courses of study included material 
not sufficiently related to the lives and interests of children. 
More recently, especially as the result of the facts revealed 
by the physical examination of our army recruits, there has 
been a strong movement for more widespread and improved 
health instruction in our schools. 
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Importance of the pre-kindergarten period. Child-welfare 
agencies. — Parallel with this movement for better health 
education in the schools there has been a growing realiza- 
tion of the fact that effective dealing with the problem of 
child hygiene must take us back to the pre-school period. 
We have evidence of a national awakening to the importance 
of this period in such enterprises as the creation of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau (1912), the inauguration of National 
Baby Week (1916), the holding of the Federal Conference 
on Minimum Standards for Child Welfare during Children’s 
Year (1919), the passage of the Federal Maternity and 
Infancy Law (1921), and the organization of infant-welfare 
societies and various child-health associations. These are 
all devoted to the interests of child welfare in one form or 
another. We shall take space here to give a brief account of 
only one of them, the American Child Health Association. 

Accomplishments and ideals of the American Child Health 
Association. — This is a recent organization formed by the 
union of two older associations, the American Child Hygiene 
Association and the Child Health Organization of America. 
In order to give some idea of what these two organizations 
have accomplished, we quote from a folder published by the 
new association : 


While the organizations that have formed the new association 
do not claim entire credit for all the changes in conditions that 
can be noted, they believe that they have played an important 
part in (1) reduction of infant-mortality rate, in area where 
statistics were considered accurate, from 133 in rg1o to 8o in 
1921, a gain of 38 per cent; (2) increase in number of state 
divisions of child hygiene from 1 in 1912 to 47 in 1922; (3) in- 
crease in birth-registration area from to states and the District 
of Columbia, representing 31 per cent of the population, in 1910, 
to 27 states and the District of Columbia, or about 65 per cent of 
the population, in 1921; (4) the marked increase of interest in 
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health education in thousands of teachers and many schools 
throughout this country and many other countries all over the 
world ; (5) introduction of medical school inspection in hundreds 
of cities; (6) recognition of prenatal care as a fundamental part 
of child-health work. 


The new organization has set up as its ideal the realiza- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, stated by its president, Herbert 
Hoover : 

There should be no child in America who 

Is not born under proper conditions. 

Does not live in hygienic surroundings. 

Ever suffers from malnutrition. 

Does not have prompt and efficient medical inspection 
and attention. 

Does not receive primary instruction in the elements of 
hygiene and health. 


Nursery education. — Further evidence of interest in the 
pre-school period is afforded by the growing enthusiasm for 
nursery schools in this country and such experiments in 
nursery education as are being conducted by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, New York City, and the kinder- 
garten-primary departments of Teachers College and the 
School of Education of The University of Chicago. Further- 
more, some of our universities are making significant labora- 
tory studies of the pre-school period, notably the University 
_of Iowa, under the direction of Bird T. Baldwin, and Yale 
University, under the direction of Arnold Gesell. 

The strategic position of the kindergarten. — What is the 
bearing of all this interest and study on the health work of 
the early school years? In answer to this question we may 
quote Dr. Gesell : 


The kindergarten should abandon any semblance of isola- 
tion. If a gap separates the kindergarten from the primary 
school and if a wall separates it from the infant-welfare organi- 
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zations, the gap should be closed and the wall leveled. The kin- 
dergarten should come into working relations with all public 
and quasi-public agencies which are serving the physical and 
mental welfare of young children — with medical and dental 
clinics, with school physicians and nurses, with visiting teach- 
ers, social and child-welfare workers, with health centers, 
baby-welfare conferences, etc.; and it should revitalize its 
contact with the mothers, fathers, and homes of its children. 


VIGOROUS ACTIVITY IN THE OPEN AIR 


If children are properly dressed, there are few days when it is too cold to play outdoors 


The kindergarten is so situated in the scheme of things that 
it must serve an intermediate office, aligning itself with infant- 
welfare and child-hygiene activities on the one hand and with 
the health service of the public schools on the other. It is 
because the kindergarten lies in the borderland between the 
primary school and the infant-welfare station that it has such 
an important role to play as a health-promoting agency. (2: 5-6) 


The teacher’s part in the health program of the school. — 
The acceptance of this ideal places unusually heavy respon- 
sibilities on the kindergartner, but her efforts to meet them 
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will count for little unless followed by similar effort on the 
part of the first-grade teacher. In Chapter VI, “Physical 
Conditions and Equipment,” we emphasized the importance 
for all teachers of a type of training in child and school 
hygiene which would prepare them to be intelligent assist- 
ants to the school doctor and the school nurse in such 
matters as recognizing symptoms of contagious diseases, 


RESPONDING TO THE INVITATION OF A GRASSY SLOPE ON A DAY IN MAY 


discovering physical defects, reporting unfavorable physical 
conditions (such as overheated rooms, dirty floors, poor 
ventilation, etc.), and recording growth of children in height 
and weight at regular intervals.! 


1Importance of height and weight record. A child who is properly 
nourished makes steady increase in weight from month to month. It is 
important, therefore, to keep a monthly height and weight record as one 
means of determining the child’s physical condition. There is wide varia- 
tion between the weight for the age and the height for the age in different 
races, communities, and families, so these cannot be taken as an indication 
of the state of the child’s nutrition. The important thing to note is the rela- 
tion between weight and height. Standard or normal height-and-weight tables 
have been established. That of Dr. S. Emmet Holt shows, for example, 
that the standard weight for a boy five years old and forty-two inches high 
is forty-one pounds. In measuring children, one should determine whether 
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We have also suggested that it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to make the physical conditions which are within her 
control as wholesome and as favorable as possible. These 
usually include such matters as the temperature, ventila- 
tion, and lighting of the classroom; the seating of the chil- 
dren ; the organization of the daily program so as to prevent 
fatigue ; and provision for vigorous activity in the open air. 
We may add to this list of responsibilities one with which 
we shall be primarily concerned in the next section; namely, 
the forming of health habits and attitudes. 


SECTION II. EXAMPLES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION AND TRAIN- 
ING IN THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE FIRST GRADE 


Two lines of health work in one kindergarten. — The 
director of the kindergarten of the University Elementary 
School of The University of Chicago carries on two lines 
of specific health education during the year. The purpose 
in one case is to establish certain definite habits over which 
the school has control, such as the proper use of the drinking- 
fountain, and the purpose in the second case is to contribute, 


they are making normal growth in height and gain in weight. Other tables 
show the average annual gain in weight and height and the approximate 
monthly gain. The five-year-old boy, for example, should gain two inches 
in height and four pounds in weight between his fifth and sixth birthdays. 
His average monthly gain should be six ounces. 

Other evidences of good health are good appetite, interest in bodily activ- 
ity, absence of any form of nervousness, and normal functioning of all organs. 
The teacher may note certain of these; she may Jearn of the others through 
the mother. 

School feeding and bathing of children who need it. In many of our best 
school systems, provision is now made for feeding the undernourished chil- 
dren and bathing those who need it. In the Kansas City schools, for example, 
a half-pint bottle of milk is provided daily for the children who are seriously 
underweight. In many schools, all the children may have milk by paying 
for it. Similarly, schools in certain districts are provided with bathrooms 
containing tubs and showers, and attendants are employed to supervise the 
bathing of children. 
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whenever possible, to the formation of essential health habits 
for which the home must be chiefly responsible, such as 
eating the proper amount and kind of food and sleeping 
with the windows open. We shall indicate briefly the 
methods used in each of the two cases. 

1. Forming specific health habits while in school. What 
and-how?— The habits which Miss Adams, of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, selected as desirable to work for 
with her kindergarten group were the following: 

a. Using handkerchief when necessary. 

b. Covering mouth when coughing or sneezing. 

c. Putting nothing in the mouth except clean food and 

drink. 

d. Using drinking-fountain properly. 

e. Using toilet properly. 

f. Washing hands after using toilet. 

g. Washing hands before eating school lunch. 

h. Keeping feet dry (except in cases over which child has 

no control). 

z. Controlling the voice. 

The selection was based on the needs of this particular 
group of children, determined by the teacher’s knowledge 
of their home environment and observation of their modes 
of behavior in school. For example, these children come to 
school clean; hence there is no need of inspecting their 
hands and faces in the morning or giving attention to the 
forming of such a habit as coming to school clean. In some 
districts in a great city, however, this would be one of the 
first habits the teacher would try to establish, as we shall 
see later. On the other hand, the habit of washing the 
hands, if necessary, before eating anything in school would 
probably have to be established with these children even 
if they were accustomed to washing before meals at home. 
Similarly, although all the children come to school supplied 
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with handkerchiefs, many of them need to be taught to use 
their handkerchiefs when necessary. 

How might the teacher proceed in her efforts to form such 
habits as these? —In the first place, she would use some 
means of enlisting the children’s interest in the desired 
behavior and creating public sentiment in favor of it. For 
example, in the forming of such habits as covering the mouth 
when coughing or sneezing, using the drinking-fountain 
properly, etc., she would, in many cases, appeal to the 
children’s intelligence. She would explain, for example, 
that one person might give a cold or some other sickness 
to another by failure to observe these requirements. The 
teacher cannot depend altogether on such an appeal, how- 
ever. She has often to utilize certain of the instinctive 
interests, such as the desire for social approval or imitation, 
in her endeavor to start the habit strongly. 

Another very important point for the teacher to keep in 
mind is the fact that habits should be initiated and prac- 
ticed in the situations which call for the particular type of 
behavior which they represent. For example, discussion 
concerning the way to use the drinking-fountain should 
take place immediately before going to get the midmorn- 
ing drink, and reminders given each day thereafter at this 
time as long as seems necessary. Here, as in every other 
effort to establish a habit, the teacher must use unremitting 
vigilance, that no exception be allowed to occur. This is 
the most important factor in the process. 

2. Developing interests and attitudes in school which help 
toward the establishment of health habits in the home. — 
There are certain habits essential to good health for which 
the home must be primarily responsible, especially in the 
case of five-year-old and six-year-old children, and yet the 
school may often be a large factor in creating interest and 
giving information which will reénforce the efforts that the 
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parents are making. The following example from the 
kindergarten illustrates this point. 

Miss Adams weighed and measured all the children early 
in the year. The children were naturally much interested 
in this, and it led to animated discussion concerning the 
kinds of food that make one grow big and tall. At this time 
the fact came out that John had been absent several times 
because he would not eat a proper breakfast. Public opinion 
concerning the importance of eating the kind of food that 
makes one grow had developed sufficiently by this time to 
have some effect on John, and he was absent no more for 
that particular reason. At this time other items, such as 
outdoor play, sleeping with windows open, etc., were dis- 
cussed as having to do with keeping strong and well. In the 
meantime Patrick had brought a folder to school picturing 
and describing ““A Trip through Healthland.’’ It showed 
the following stops which the “Health Special” should 
make in the course of a child’s day: 


Drmikwaterg cee masta eae ence ee ee » p,OOUALM: 
Orange: Valley we eoks ee ee PAA 
Oatmeal lo ym eee 7.35 A.M. 
ELOT SOM ins PELL CS anne en te ey 52-30. 
Spinach Green seem ane eee 12.40 P.M. 
Playground Meadows . Sea eka me 3.00 P.M 
Vilievall eee ee ee . . 5.30 P.M. 
Bakedbotatontiillsiss gee) scene eS cee 
bronakes SSH eiejey Nukoyomnemty . 7.00 P.M. 


Coming as it did after the experiences described, the 
children understood the analogy and enjoyed it immensely. 
Their interest was so great that it was suggested that they 
make some big pictures of the different stations and tell the 
other children about it at an assembly. A day or two later 
nine partly sketched posters were supplied, each to be filled 
in with the essential item. This filling in was the children’s 
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part. It involved the cutting and pasting of milk bottles 
or baked potatoes, the coloring of ‘Spinach Green,”’ etc. 
When the posters were finished, they were discussed again 
with great delight, and the plans for the assembly were 
completed. One of the mothers reported that following this 
experience her boy began eating spinach of his own accord. 
Another child took his milk daily without the usual protest. 

This example has been recorded with some hesitation 
because it represents a type of teaching which might easily 
become very formal and meaningless. It seemed justifiable 
in this case because of the interest in the subject already 
developed in very direct and natural ways and because of 
the children’s appreciation of its significance and their 
pleasure in it. 

Report of progress in formation of specific habits. — In her 
general report dated February 1, 1923, on the progress 
made by the kindergarten children, Miss Adams writes : 


At a mothers’ meeting on November 7, 1922, I explained the 
health program which I had mapped out for the kindergarten. 
They indorsed the plan enthusiastically and pledged the support 
of the home. The kindergarten teachers have attempted to live 
up to their responsibilities, and the children have gone a long 
way in the establishment of the health habits laid down for 
them. In general, they have learned to cover their mouths 
when coughing and sneezing, and if by chance one or two do 
forget, they are usually corrected by the other children. One 
child reported that he ‘‘had to speak to his mother once or 
twice because she forgot.’’ With three exceptions, the children 
have learned to use their handkerchiefs when it is necessary. 
Washing after the use of the toilet has become a habit in school. 
I do not know how well it has held in the home. A fairly satis- 
factory beginning has been made in keeping everything but 
clean food out of the mouth. We still have a long way to go in 
establishing habits of voice control, in eating only with clean 
hands, and in keeping feet dry. 
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It may be by chance, but we hope it is because of the careful 
carrying out of our health program that there has been very 
little sickness in the kindergarten — no contagious diseases and 
only five children out for a period of more than a week, four 
with colds and one for a tonsil operation. Thirty of the forty- 
one children have not been absent more than three days in 
January, and eighteen have had perfect attendance. 

No child has lost weight over the period of three months; 
eighteen have made more than average gain in height, twenty- 
eight more than normal gain in weight. Two children have 
practically stood still in height and weight measurements. As 
yet I am not prepared to account for this. They are children 
who have been very regular in attendance and do not seem to 
be nervous or excitable. The mothers report that neither of 
these children eats with any enthusiasm, which is doubtless one 
cause of their failure to make normal increase in weight. 


Two examples of adaptation of health instruction and 
training to outstanding social needs. We shall now give 
two examples of health teaching in pupil schools in which 
the subject matter is adapted to the needs of a particular 
group of children. 

1. Substituting milk for tea and coffee. — One day when 
a college class was visiting a Chicago public-school kinder- 
garten, they found a party under way. The teacher, Thora 
Lund, explained that, having learned that most of her 
pupils were in the habit of drinking strong tea and coffee, 
she had decided to introduce them to “cambric tea,” a 
drink which she had enjoyed very much when she was a 
little girl. —The milk had been ordered, and the water was 
being boiled. As the class was talking about it the milk- 
man appeared at the door with the milk. One of the 
children paid him with money supplied by the teacher, and 
while he waited they all sang a song about the milkman 
which they had recently learned. Then followed the ar- 
ranging and setting of the tables and the making of the 
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tea, in all of which the children participated. A great point 
was made of just how to make the new beverage of milk, 
fresh, boiled water, and sugar, so that “mother” might be 
told. The teacher told the children that it makes boys and 
girls healthy and strong and is much better for them than 
tea or coffee. Miss Lund expected to follow up the school 
experience with suggestions to the mothers, but she realized 
the advantage of first enlisting the interest and enthusiasm 
of the children in the effective way described. 

Butter-making was to be carried on another day, and 
interest in milk as an important part of the children’s diet 
was to be kept up by a visit to a dairy and the working out 
of some project suggested by the experience. 


2. Establishing habits of personal cleanliness with first- 
grade children.— A former school superintendent of long 
and successful experience, while discussing the topic 
‘**Health Lessons in the Schools,” said: 


Today, this very morning, thousands of teachers are looking 
into unwashed faces and guiding filthy little hands, without 
thinking that cleanliness is more important to those children 
than the multiplication table or the penmanship called for by 
the regular program of the day. Still further from her mind, 
probably, is the thought that it is part of her duty to have or 
to get the cleanliness desired. 


This is one picture, drawn in 1921. Let us present 
another, dated some twenty years earlier, but rather more 
encouraging from the standpoint of the teachers’ intelli- 
gence and interest. Two young teachers who went to take 
charge of a group of children in a vacation school in the 
crowded ghetto of Chicago found themselves facing forty 
of the dirtiest little children that one could imagine. After 
winning the children’s confidence, they began their cam- 
paign for cleanliness. It included, at first, a daily washing 
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of the faces, ears, neck, and hands of every child. As soon 
as he was washed, each child was given an orange stick, 
which he had been shown how to use in cleaning his finger 
nails. Since there was no way of marking these sticks, the 
teachers sterilized them by boiling every day. In addition 
to the daily washing of hands and faces, these teachers 
found it necessary to give at least one kerosene shampoo 
to over three fourths of the children, and in some cases 
a second, if the daily inspection showed signs of pediculosis. 
In the meantime the mothers were reached as rapidly as 
possible and efforts were made to enlist their help, while 
the children were encouraged to wash at home so that they 
would not need to take time for it in school. The results 
were most gratifying. By the end of the six weeks of the 
vacation-school term there was not one child who did not 
make an effort to come to school with at least hands and 
face clean. 

Suggested lists of desirable health habits from which 
teachers may select.— Our examples have suggested a 
number of health habits which it is important that chil- 
dren should form early. Many teachers have made lists of 
health habits which they hope to establish by the time the 
pupils complete the first grade. The following lists are 
presented, from which the teacher may select those habits 
which need to be established in the case of her pupils. In 
’ making these lists the authors have selected freely from 
several lists which have come to their attention, including 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits, by Agnes Rogers. 

t. Habits and skills for which the teacher is responsible : 


Comes to school clean 

Washes hands after using school toilet 

Washes hands before eating in school 

Covers mouth when sneezing or coughing 

Takes a drink of water at least once during each school session 
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Uses drinking-fountain properly 

Keeps hands and materials away from face 

Uses handkerchief properly and when necessary 

Sits and stands properly 

Uses his own pencils 

Puts on all outdoor clothing when going out for recess and when 
dismissed 

Avoids picking up refuse on the ground 

Avoids using another child’s mouth organ, etc. 

Responds readily to opportunity to participate in physical 
plays and games, both indoors and out 


2. Habits for which the home is responsible but to which 
the school may contribute: 


Drinks two to four glasses of milk daily, no tea or coffee 

Drinks four glasses of water daily 

Eats a cereal and some fruits and vegetables daily 

Bathes regularly 

Uses individual towel 

Brushes teeth twice a day 

Washes hands before meals 

Washes hands after going to toilet at home 

Sleeps twelve hours with windows open 

Wears clean and proper clothing, removing day clothes and 
wearing night clothes at night 

Plays part of every day outdoors 

Avoids getting wet, wears rubbers, and removes damp clothing 

Is careful in crossing streets 

Carries out directions of school nurse, doctor, and teacher 

Eats no candy between meals 


Incidental health teaching through home and community- 
life topics and projects. — Many of the activities described 
in Chapter IX, entitled ‘Understanding Social Life,” 
afford natural opportunities for developing interests and 
attitudes and giving information concerning health and 
hygiene which may influence behavior. In the house- 
keeping plays, for instance, the small mothers may be en- 
couraged to see that their doll children are properly bathed ; 
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that they are put to bed early; that the windows in their 
sleeping-rooms are open, etc.; that milk, cereal, and fruit 
are bought for the children; and that they are properly 
dressed when they go out in cold weather. Farm study, 
which appears in many first-grade courses of study, offers 
rich opportunity for developing interest in cereals, certain 
fruits and vegetables, milk, and eggs as wholesome foods. 


THE CAFETERIA 


A play project which furnishes an excellent opportunity for interesting children in 
eating wholesome foods 


~ Similarly, in the construction of a village, a town, or a city 
street, provisions for community health and safety may be 
made in the form of garbage receptacles, street-cleaning, 
danger signs, traffic-police service, a fire department, a 
public playground, city parks, etc. All these provisions 
should be the outgrowth of direct observation of the real 
objects and activities and understanding of their need. 
These and similar items may be made the subjects of 
conversation, composition, reading lessons, dramatic play, 
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drawing and construction as indicated in Chapter LX, and 
thus kept before the children in many interesting and 
delightful ways. Experiences of this kind furnish a fund of 
clear ideas on which the more systematic health training 
of later grades may be based. 


SecTION III. Principles oF SELECTING CONTENT AND 
METHODS OF TEACHING ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES 


Curriculum material for health instruction in the kinder- 
garten and the first grade is meager. — While considerable 
concrete material for health instruction in the grades beyond 
the first is available, little has been published which is suit- 
able for use with children of kindergarten and first-grade 
age. It devolves upon the teachers and supervisors in this 
field, therefore, to formulate their own specific objectives and 
to devise ways and means of realizing them. Our examples 
illustrate some of the principles according to which content 
material is selected and offer some suggestions as to methods 
and devices. We may note the following principles: 

Principles for selecting subject matter. 1. Select with ref- 
erence to social needs. — Our examples illustrate all three 
principles for selecting curriculum content which were dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV. The emphasis on personal cleanli- 
ness in one school, the effort to substitute the habit of 
drinking milk, cocoa, or cambric tea for that of drinking 
tea and coffee in another school, and the selection of a 
series of habits regarded as important for the class in a 
third school are clear examples of the principle that cur- 
riculum content should be selected with reference to im- 
portant, well-defined social needs. 

2. Adapt the material to pupil maturity. This rule is 
exemplified in the emphasis placed on the formation of 
habits which are essential to good health rather than on 
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information and instruction concerning health. Only a 
limited amount of information can be given to children so 
young as those with whom we are concerned. Further- 
more, the habits which the teacher expects to form are, in 
the main, those which may be practiced under her super- 
vision. In dealing with older children she may expect to 
form some such habits as those represented by the second 
list, on page 387, but five-year-old and six-year-old children 
cannot be sufficiently interested in their own health to 
assume the responsibility of conforming to health rules. 
To say to the small boy “Now, Johnny, if you do not get 
plenty of fresh air you will not be strong,” has little or no 
effect on Johnny; he is concerned with his immediate 
world and not with the problems that he is likely to have 
six months or ten years hence. 

3. Select topics and activities having the largest relative 
value. — This rule should largely determine minimum es- 
sentials in habit formation, but always in relation to social 
needs and pupil maturity. Since practically all contagion 
enters the body through the mouth and nose, the early 
forming of such habits as using the drinking-fountain 
properly, avoiding the common drinking-cup and roller 
towel, and covering the mouth when sneezing and coughing 
are of great relative importance. 

Methods. — The examples of health teaching cited offer 
the following suggestions concerning methods and devices 
in developing health habits, interests, and attitudes. 

1. In the main, habits are initiated and their acquisition 
achieved as part of the daily routine or in connection with 
one or more of the several subjects or activities of the pro- 
gram. Examples are learning to wash the hands properly 
at the recess period just preceding the lunch, the con- 
scious observance of traffic rules when on an excursion, and 
learning to sit erect during the reading class. 
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2. Attention to the type of behavior desired may be 
most readily secured through appeal to some one or more 
of the active instinctive interests : for example, imitation, as 
in drinking and enjoying cambric tea because the teacher 
had made it a habit in her childhood; activity, as in help- 
ing to make the tea, setting the table for the party, and 
paying the milkman; curiosity as to the significance of 
Drinkwater Station at 7.00 A.M. and the other stations in 
the “Trip through Healthland,” etc.; desire for approval, 
as given by the teacher whenever needed; expression, as 
in formulating health rules. 

3. Opportunity to practice the type of behavior in which 
interest has been aroused and a favorable attitude devel- 
oped should be given early and often. Children should be 
allowed to go for a drink of water immediately after dis- 
cussing the desirability of drinking several glasses every day 
and the importance of using the drinking-fountain properly ; 
this practice should be followed daily, without exception. 
The same may be said of most of the other specific habits 
which the teacher is attempting to establish. 

4. Public sentiment in favor of the desired form of be- 
havior should be created whenever possible. The formu- 
lating of certain health rules by the group is an excellent 
device for creating such public sentiment. The child who 
had been absent because he failed to eat a proper break- 
fast was criticized by the group and was thus influenced to 
mend his ways. 

5. Interest in the types of behavior which are being prac- 
ticed should be kept up as long as necessary through such 
means as suggestive pictures and posters, discussions, and 
rules printed and hung on the wall. In one of her reports 
Miss Adams says, ‘“ Proper-behavior rules still have to be 
referred to at times, but they no longer hang in the main 
room of the kindergarten,” 
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Summary and conclusion. — In this chapter we have indi- 
cated three responsibilities of the classroom teacher per- 
taining to the physical welfare of the children in her care. 
She must coéperate intelligently with school and community 
agencies for the conservation of child health; she must 
make the physical conditions of the classroom and the pro- 
gram of activities as wholesome as possible; and, finally, 
she must so plan her school work as to establish certain 
health habits in school and to develop interests and give 
information which will influence out-of-school behavior and 
thus contribute to health and general physical efficiency. 
In our next chapter, ‘‘Civic-Moral Ideals and Habits,” we 
shall discuss another type of learning in which the forming 
of habits and attitudes is again the most important factor. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CIVIC-MORAL IDEALS AND HABITS 


Relation to preceding chapters. — In each of the two pre- 
ceding chapters we have discussed curriculum content and 
school experience which bear directly on training for one of 
the broad social purposes of education as presented on 
page 33 — good health in the one instance and the harmless 
enjoyment of leisure time in the other. In this chapter we 
shall deal with training which contributes equally directly 
to the fulfillment of the other two of the social aims of edu- 
cation: good will and social service, especially civic serv- 
ice. As a good introduction to this discussion, we suggest 
that the reader turn now to pages 35-37 and re-read the 
paragraphs which explain the meaning of the terms “good 
will” and “social service.” 

Contrasting social ideals of early kindergarten and first 
grade. — A controlling aim of the kindergarten from the 
beginning has been the moral development of the children. 
The kindergarten has always emphasized the fact that chil- 
dren from three or four to six years of age need association 
on equal terms with other children of the same age in order 
that they may begin to develop the habits and attitudes 
that are essential to happy, profitable group life. In Chapter 
II we discussed briefly three Froebelian principles: social 
imitation, motor expression, and systematized play. All 
three of these principles bear directly on moral develop- 
ment. Through playful reproduction of the social activities 
of his environment the kindergarten child gains some insight 
into the interdependences of group life and some sense of his 
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relation to different members of the community, with attend- 
ant responsibilities. Through desirable forms of motor ex- 
pression children learn to work definitely and persistently in 
accomplishing worthy purposes. Finally, the various forms 
of plays and games offer the best opportunity for learning to 
consider other peoples’ rights, to play fair, to be kindly, to be 
courteous, etc. — in other words, to practice moral behavior. 

The early primary school, on the contrary, had no such 
civic-moral ideal as that which characterizes the kinder- 
garten. Its chief aims, as we have pointed out (p. 5), were 
religious-moral development and the acquisition of the so- 
cial skills: reading, writing, and using numbers. Children 
were trained to obey authority in the person of the teacher, 
but there was no effort to develop the social virtues through 
codperative group life. The child was marked high in de- 
portment who did as he was told and avoided annoying 
the teacher. 

Social organization and enriched curriculum of modern 
first grade and kindergarten.— In contrast to the older 
type, the progressive first grade of today is characterized 
by such a social atmosphere as that which we shall describe 
in Chapter XIX, ‘The General Spirit of Teaching and 
Learning in the Unified Program.” There we shall see chil- 
dren not merely occupying the same classroom for a few 
hours each day but really living together. The social organ- 
ization is one in which the pupil-pupil relationship is fully 
as important as the pupil-teacher relationship, one in which 
the process of learning to adjust one’s self to the group 
involves the acquiring of civic-moral habits and skills and 
a beginning in the development of moral ideals and stand- 
ards. Furthermore, the enriched curriculum of the kinder- 
garten and the first gradeaffords a means of developing social] 
insight which was unknown in the first grade of the past 
and only partly provided for in the traditional kindergarten. 
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Sections of this chapter. — In the following pages we shall 
discuss some of the important considerations in social-moral 
development in the first school years. For this purpose we 
shall divide our chapter into four sections, as follows : 

I. Forming civic-moral habits and ideals. 

II. Gaining social understanding through direct experience 
and curriculum content. 
III. Principles of teaching with reference to civic-moral 
development. 
IV. Recording progress. 


Section I. Forminc Crvic-MorAL HABITS AND IDEALS 


Relation of habits and ideals. — In our chapter heading 
we have placed the word “ideals” before the word “habits.” 
This is because eventually we aim to develop ideals strong 
enough to control behavior. In the training of little chil- 
dren, however, habit usually comes first. Children must be 
habituated to certain morally desirable forms of behavior 
before they can understand much about the reasons for 
such behavior. Only gradually are we able to appeal to 
intelligence and develop standards which may influence 
and eventually control behavior. 

Selecting habits to be formed by the end of the kinder- 
garten and first-grade years. — In the previous chapter we 
‘have suggested the wisdom of selecting certain health habits 
which may be formed in school and certain other health 
habits in the inculcation of which the school may codperate 
to advantage with the home. It is equally important to 
determine for any given group of children the personal 
and social habits essential to the development of moral effi- 
ciency that may be formed. Many teachers have realized 
this need and have formulated lists of specific habits and 
attitudes which they have attempted to establish. In the 
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following paragraphs we shall describe one such effort, an 
enterprise which enlisted the codperation of a large number 
of experienced teachers. 

A tentative list of personal and social-moral habits. — A 
list of desirable habits which teachers have actually suc- 
ceeded in establishing by the end of the first grade has been 
prepared by Dr. Agnes Rogers and issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten—First-Grade Education of Teachers 
College. This study, according to the author, was inspired 
by the Upton-Chassell Scale for Measuring the Habits of 
Good Citizenship, Teachers College Record, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1 (January, 1922). Dr. Rogers’s list includes eighty- 
three specific habits, classified as health habits, personal 
habits, social-moral habits, intellectual habits, and motor 
skills. The entire list is particularly interesting and signifi- 
cant because of the way in which it was derived. Dr. Rogers 
summarizes the procedure as follows : 


1. A first habit inventory was compiled from independent 
lists of habits actually found in children by ninety teachers and 
supervisors in the kindergarten and first grade. These teachers 
were members of courses in measurement for lower-primary 
education during the summer session of 1921 at Teachers Col- 
lege. The percentage of the group naming each habit was 
calculated and thus a first evaluation of the significance of the 
habits obtained. Percentages ranged from one to sixty-two. 
Each of the habits was then evaluated by twenty-five judges 
who were specialists in lower-primary grades, with the following 
principles in view: (1) its importance from the standpoint of a 
school community; (2) the possibility of the teacher’s control- 
ling it and verifying its presence; and (3) its naturalness and 
appropriateness for children of five and six. The inventory in 
this first form was mimeographed and distributed for prelimi- 
nary trial in August, 1921. 

2. During the winter session of 1921-1922 twenty members of 
an advanced practicum in kindergarten-primary methods again 
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evaluated the habits and added ten new habits, which they 
held to be sufficiently important for inclusion. 

3. Fifty teachers and supervisors in lower-primary grades who 
were members of the courses in measurement in that field during 
the summer session of 1922 at Teachers College made inde- 
pendent lists of habits which they had succeeded in forming in 
children of ages five and six. These new lists served as a useful 
check on and substantial corroboration of our original inventory, 
together with the marked increase in the numbers listing the 
habits in our lists. The emphasis placed on habit-forming during 
the past year has already borne fruit; teachers apparently are 
definitely striving to achieve these ends to a greater extent 
than before. Certain additional habits were included from these 
new lists. 

4. A second habit inventory was constructed in the summer 
session of 1922 by combining the results of these several evalua- 
tions with new information obtained from the records kept of 
the habits listed in the original inventory which had been ac- 
quired by 322 kindergarten children in the course of the winter 
of the year 1921-1922; and with additional facts furnished by 
lists of habits made independently by 1857 children in pre- 
kindergarten, kindergarten, first, and second grades. This re- 
vised inventory was evaluated by nine specialists in this field 
with a view to selecting the minimum number of essential habits, 
in order to reduce the inventory to a reasonable length. The 
inventory of habits which is given on pages 14-18 represents 
this new form. Although it is based on considerable experi- 
- mental work, it is still merely tentative and it is issued with a 
view to further verification and criticism. (6: 8-10) 


Score cards for recording the formation of habits. — On the 
opposite page we have reproduced two of the five groups in 
the list, personal habits and social-moral habits. Most of 
those in the former are habits that have to do with ‘manners 
and morals.” On page 4o1 is a replica of the record sheet 
to be used in connection with habit formation. It contains 
a place for the type of habits (health, social-moral, or 
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what not), places for the pupils’ names, and places for 
the mental and chronological ages of each. The directions 
for using the sheet follow the lists of habits. 


WwW N A 


OA An - 


NO HW 


CON AM BW 


PERSONAL HABITS 


. Comes to school on time. 

. Responds instantly to signals. 

. Obeys the teacher or anyone in authority. 
. Eats with mouth shut. 


Takes mouthfuls of suitable size. 


. Does not talk with mouth full when eating. 

. Lets few crumbs fall when eating. 

. Keeps floor clean. 

. Puts away materials. 

. Keeps desk, toys, shelves, and lockers in order. 
. Does not waste materials. 

. Closes doors and moves furniture quietly. 

. Reports broken toys immediately. 

. Tells the truth. 

. Is careful with books. 

. Values and takes care of things he has made. 
. Does not give up easily. 

. Salutes when the flag is presented. 

. Stands when the national anthem is sung. 

. Is reverent at prayer. 


SOCIAL-MORAL HABITS 


. Is polite in entering or leaving rooms or in passing people. 
. Says, “Please — thank-you — excuse me — good-morning 


— good-by.” 


. Keeps hands off other people. 

. Is friendly toward other children. 

. Does not tattle. 

. Waits for his turn. 

. Does not take the best for himself. 

. Is willing to share school materials and his own possessions. 
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g. Does not say or do anything to annoy others. 

to. Shows kindness to those who are younger or weaker. 

tr. Plays fair and works fair. 

12. Allows the child who first obtains a toy to keep it. 

13. Does not take anything that belongs to another child. 

14. Gives things lost back to owner. 

15. Does not quarrel. 

16. Settles difficulties without appealing to the teacher. 

17. Does not interrupt others needlessly. 

18. Lets one child talk at a time. 

19. Obeys the rules of the group. 

20. Is willing to take part in group activities. 

21. Is good-natured under trying circumstances; for example, 
when he cannot have his own way, or when he loses his 
possessions. 

22. Takes responsibility for class management assigned by 
teacher to pupils. 


Once a week record the new habits attained by your pupils 
in the following way: Consider one habit at a time and decide 
which children have acquired it. Then opposite the number of 
the habit and below the pupils’ names record the number of 
weeks each child who has just formed it has actually attended 
school. For example, if it is November to, 1922, and during 
that school week — namely November 6 to 1o—a child has 
never failed to choose a chair suited to his needs, whereas in 
previous weeks he had always transgressed one or more times, 
- and if, further, he has attended from September 11 with only 
five days’ absence, under his name opposite habit number 12 in 
the “Record Sheet for Health Habits”? write 7, which repre- 
sents the amount of actual schooling in weeks he has had prior 
to this last week in which there have been no transgressions 
observed. An easy way to determine the number of weeks of 
schooling is to find first the number of days the pupil has been 
present. Divide this number by five. If the answer gives a 
fraction, add 1 where this fraction is greater than }; otherwise 
neglect it. 


Pupil’s name 
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SHEET FOR RECORDING THE FORMATION OF HABITS 
From Agnes Rogers’s A Tentative Inventory of Habits (6) 
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If a child has a habit already formed on entering school, 
zero should be entered under the child’s name opposite the 
habit. If the teacher thinks important habits have been omitted 
from our inventory, she should add them to the appropriate 
lists and keep records of them as of the other habits. (6: 12) 


Miss Rogers makes it perfectly clear that these habit 
lists are offered as tentative suggestions only. Teachers are 
urged to modify them with reference to the needs of their 
particular children, their working conditions, etc. For 
example, one would have to omit numbers 4 to 7 inclusive 
under personal habits if eating in school were a very rare 
occurrence. Again, there are some schools in which there 
would be no opportunity to form the habit numbered 20. 
Most progressive schools, however, furnish ample opportu- 
nity for establishing the other habits in these lists. 

Securing the cooperation of parents through reports. — Some 
schools send home reports of children’s growth in the various 
civic-moral habits and attitudes along with the reports of 
their progress in school studies. The particular situation 
would determine whether or not this is desirable in the early 
grades. Many private schools have done this for years. 
More recently some public-school systems have adopted 
the plan. Among these are the cities of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; and Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Opportunities for moral training afforded by program 
- activities. — We shall consider now certain phases of the 
daily program which seem to afford particularly valuable 
experience in moral development. These are the self- 
chosen-occupation period, the plays-and-games period, 
and the period in which children plan for and work on 
individual and group projects. 

Self-chosen occupation: what the period may contribute to 
moral habits and ideals. — In our chapter “Class Organi- 
zation and the Daily Program’’ we commented on the fact 
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that it is becoming common in kindergartens and first 
grades to provide some time during the day or week when 
children may select their own occupations. This practice 
was justified on the ground that it gives the children expe- 
rience in choosing and carrying forward individual projects 
and in organizing themselves for social enterprises, thereby 
contributing to growth in independent thinking and acting 
and in working effectively with their companions. A brief 
report of a visit to a classroom during the free period, 
written by Nelle V. Carter, a primary supervisor, will serve 
to illustrate these and other values from the standpoint of 
the possibilities of this part of the program for moral 
training. 


“The conduct of the pupil should be governed by himself 
according to the social needs of his community, rather than by 
arbitrary laws.’’ This sentence was the first to catch my eye on 
the little “‘ Progressive Education”’ pamphlet handed to me the 
other day. I decided then to see whether the principle thus 
expressed really worked or whether it was merely another 
theory forced upon our already bewildered minds. 

My first observation in the kindergarten gave me the oppor- 
tunity to see it tried. The program said, “Free-Play Period,” 
and, as I have seen other free-play periods, I thought of a wild, 
chasing, everybody-wanting-the-same-thing time with a dis- 
tracted teacher trying to settle a half-dozen difficulties at once. 
Not so here. These children were all busy. In one corner a 
little boy was bending over a book on the reading table. So 
attentive was he that nothing else was going on in the room so 
far as he was concerned. Three little girls were playing the 
phonograph. They changed the records, knew where to place 
the needle, and kept the music going. I was sure that a record 
would be broken or a needle ruined or that they would wind 
the phonograph too tight. But nothing like that happened. The 
children seemed to know how to manage the phonograph as well 
as anyone. The teacher went only once to wind it. 
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In another corner three little girls were working as hard as 
they could to get their “house” in order. One carefully spread 
the covers on the bed; another set the table; the third little 
girl set the chairs about, after which she took her seat in the 
rocking-chair with a book, pretending to read. At this point a 
little boy wandered up and with his hands behind him looked 
on. He was soon drafted into service, and as I gave a last 
look I saw the doll buggy being prepared by him for dolly’s 
morning ride. 

Several of the small boys were having a lot of fun. They 
had the wagon and kiddie-car. One or two were trying to “jump 
a ride” as the wagon went past them. Plenty of room here for 
trouble. A tumble, a run into someone would cause a commo- 
tion. Loud, boisterous laughing or calling would create bedlam. 
But the worst I heard was some loud laughing when the excite- 
ment was too intense. This was quickly but quietly calmed by 
the teacher, and the play continued. 

Presently a little girl passed with a small sprinkler. Going 

to the window, she began watering the flowers. I did not know 
whether this was her choice or her particular duty for the day, 
but she carefully saw that no flower was missed in the room or 
hallway. Two other children climbed the steps to the storeroom 
and took some balls from a low shelf. They didn’t have per- 
mission, and the teacher didn’t say a word. They simply helped 
themselves and began bouncing the balls, first one and then two 
at atime. I was surprised to see the skill with which they handled 
the two balls. 
_ Just then the triangle sounded. Things were not dropped 
just where they were. The child with the wagon pulled it up the 
steps and put it away in the storeroom. The kiddie-car and the 
balls were returned to their places, and then all ran joyously to 
the hall ready to go upstairs to the gymnasium. Throughout 
the entire period I didn’t hear the teacher’s voice. 

Yet those children had received training in good habits. You 
could see that in the way their toys were being cared for and 
put away when play was over. There was no jarring note, no 
discord. They had learned to get along together. There was 
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codperation, a generous sharing of toys, and the exhibition of 
much independence and self-reliance in finding occupation. 
There was responsibility in the care of the flowers, in the playing 
of the phonograph. Practice in self-control, self-restraint, and 
inhibition was being provided. The too noisy ones were cau- 
tioned by the teacher. I could not hear what she said, but 
their response was very evident, and yet the natural spontaneity 
of the play was not destroyed. They were just living in a natu- 
ral wholesome atmosphere where everyone was occupied with 
something to do which interested him. 

Interest was the keynote. Interest in rhythm and music, 
interest in imitative play, interest in games and physical activity, 
and interest in story. 

Just such training as those children in the kindergarten were 
getting in their free-play period can well be carried to the first, 
second, and third grades by providing the children with similar 
opportunities to select occupations for themselves. With a rich 
environment and opportunity for self-expression, instinctive in- 
terests will take care of the rest of the problem. 


What are some of the significant features of this half hour 
of school life from the standpoint of civic-moral training ? 

1. A wholesome social situation was provided, one that 
makes for easy, natural, social adjustment. 

2. Skills that aid in the development of the moral quali- 
ties of independence and self-help were being acquired, as 
instanced in the watering of the flowers and the managing 
of the phonograph. 

3. Actual practice in moral behavior was evidenced, and 
the children were forming such moral habits as keeping 
their hands off other people, being friendly toward other 
children, and many others listed on pages 399-400. 

4. The teacher was there as one of the group, sympathetic 
and friendly in attitude, but respected as one having au- 
thority to prevent anyone from taking undue advantage 
of the freedom allowed. 
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Learning fair play while enjoying group games. — We have 
chosen to discuss the various forms of plays and games 
under recreational activities, largely because they consti- 
tute so important a feature of the school’s opportunity to 
contribute to the child’s training for the harmless enjoyment 
of leisure time. In our chapter on health education we 
emphasized the importance, from the standpoint of physical 
efficiency, of adequate provision for physical play, particu- 
larly in the open. Here we may note the special value of 
group games from the standpoint of moral training. Chil- 
dren learn through direct experience to “‘play fair’’ in such 
matters as waiting a turn, adapting their movements to 
others in the dancing group, saving time for everyone by 
observing the rules of the game, etc. They learn that cer- 
tain delightful experiences are only possible when several 
children participate. It takes two to play a partner game, 
more than two to play a ring game. They learn gradually 
also that satisfying group play is possible only when each 
participating individual plays his part well. We quote from 
a report of a student observer, Edna Liek, to illustrate the 
practice in adjustment to the group which. a game period 
affords. 


Social training through plays and games. — One of the chief 
problems which confront a kindergarten teacher is that of 
training children to mingle happily in a group with due con- 
sideration for other members of that group. The type of ac- 
tivity conducted by Miss A offered plenty of opportunity for 
the observation of this point. 

In the first place, her aim was to allow freedom for self- 
expression. She accomplished this with very satisfactory 
results. The minimizing of restriction afforded the children 
considerable opportunity to overstep their freedom and infringe 
upon the rights of other children. Miss A was prepared for this 
and without exception maintained her standards of courtesy and 
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codperation, asserting her leadership at the moment when the 
situation demanded adult control. 

The circle formation required the codperation of every mem- 
ber of the group. Miss A had evidently taught the children in a 
definite way how to make a circle quickly and easily. ‘When 
they did not respond to the best of their ability, she recalled 
the group and had them do it over. This was much more effec- 
tive than if she had merely reprimanded them and cautioned 
them to do better next time. 

She upheld the right of a child to the respectful attention of 
the other children when he was describing a game or asking 
a question. She called the attention of a small group of children 
to the fact that it was unfair to take another’s turn. Whenever 
it was possible, Miss A appealed to the children’s sense of what - 
was the right thing to do; for example, when she found it 
necessary to recall them the second time that they failed to make 
a circle promptly, she said: ‘‘ You know why I had to call you 
back, don’t you? Then, see if you can do better this time.” 
But when the situation demanded prompt action and firm 
leadership, Miss A did not waste any time in talking about it. 
This occurred when Nancy attempted to break her way in be- 
tween two children. Miss A first asked her to stand in a certain 
place and then told her that when she wished a place in the 
circle she must find an open space. 

Miss A herself was careful to maintain a courteous attitude 
toward the children. Her manner in itself would go far toward 
establishing courtesy among children. It was interesting to 
note her skill in promoting freedom while at the same time 
restraining license. 


Civic-moral training and project teaching. — Among the 
various projects which are carried on in the kindergarten 
and the first grade, the projects in construction give the best 
kind of experience in coédperative effort. The photographs 
on pages 148-150 represent the results of enterprises of 
this codperative type. In planning the series of community 
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buildings, the children worked in groups or committees, 
each with its own leader or chairman. The project was 
partly under way before any committees were organized, 
so that the children understood clearly the need for “divi- 
sion of labor’ and could make intelligent choice of the 
building on which they would work. Their interest then. 
became centered in this particular building — church, home, 
library, store, or what not — and it was easy to develop a 
feeling of responsibility to the committee and a sense of 
pride in achievement. At the same time interest in the 
other structures was shown in the spontaneous play with 
them which was everyone’s privilege. The members of the 
church committee enjoyed patronizing the Piggly Wiggly 
store as soon as anything to sell appeared ; and even before 
that, it was fun enough to go through the turnstile. Simi- 
larly, the library committee sometimes played at attending 
church. The garage did a thriving business. In the general 
discussions which were held concerning the whole enter- 
prise, suggestions and criticisms were offered freely by the 
members of one committee to another and often quite as 
freely accepted. No extended exposition is needed to show 
the value of this type of activity in cultivating such social- 
moral attitudes as independence, initiative, responsibility, 
self-control, group feeling, helpfulness, intelligent and 
enthusiastic codperation, etc. Constructive projects supply 
an opportunity which no teacher who cares for the char- 
acter development of her children can afford to overlook. 
Furthermore, such projects help to develop that group 
consciousness which according to Dr. Bobbitt is primarily 
the problem of civic training. 

How does one develop a genuine feeling of membership in 
a social group, large or small? There seems to be but one 
method, and that is: To think and feel and ACT with the group 
as a part of it as it performs its ends. (8: 131) 
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Other activities that give experience in real service are 
those related to parties, festivals, assemblies, etc. We have 
seen a first grade giving much thought and effort to the 
preparation of an assembly program about the farm which 
would be enjoyed by the other children. Similarly, kinder- 
garten children have spent a part of several days preparing 
for a Thanksgiving luncheon which their mothers were to 
share. They made table decorations, helped prepare the 
food, refrained from eating the kernels while cracking nuts, 
set the tables for the party, etc. 

Cases requiring special treatment.— Our discussion so 
far has been largely in terms of those children who respond 
naturally and fairly easily to social influences. There are 
always others who, for one reason or another, find the 
problem of social adjustment a very difficult one. They do 
not exhibit the docility, the openness to suggestion, the 
readiness to participate in interesting activity characteris- 
tic of the majority. Sometimes we meet an entire class of 
such children, as in the case of those described on page 326, 
whose previous experience had been so barren, drab, and 
unwholesome that they made none of the responses to play 
opportunities that we expect of normal children. At other 
times it is a single child who thus fails to react favorably to 
the invitations which the school offers. All such cases need 
special thought and treatment. 

Example of intelligent and sympathetic dealing with one 
particular child. — The child in this case, John, came from 
a home in which the parents were very poor, ignorant, indif- 
ferent to their children, and often even cruel to them. The 
boy’s experience had taught him to regard everyone as his 
enemy. He was terrified at the strange situation in which 
he found himself when enrolled in the kindergarten in April, 
but more afraid to run away. His first teacher described his 
school experiences as follows: 
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For about two weeks John failed to respond to any of the 
inviting opportunities that were offered him; then, quite sud- 
denly, he succumbed to an order-house catalogue; this seldom 
fails. A little later he was attracted to bead-stringing and 
indulged in it for several days but still showed irritation when 
any attention was paid him. 

About the end of the first month it began to dawn on John 
that I was a friend who was not going to make him do things 
which would cause agonizing embarrassment, and, although he 
was not a pleasant close companion, he chose to attach himself 
very intimately to me, and for the sake of his development it 
had to be permitted. 

After this devotion developed, it was not a long step to get 
John to do little errands about the room, to play games with 
me as a partner, and, finally, to accept the children as friends 
and work with them. At the end of the school year he had 
begun to feel at home in the schoolroom; he would talk a little 
during informal work when he was not made conspicuous; 
while showing no initiative in handwork, he would work inten- 
sively at mechanical types of work; he was not exactly social, 
but seemed no longer afraid of children; in fact, he showed a 
fondness for the especially clean, well-cared-for children and 
continued to be pathetic in his devotion to me. It was very 
evident that this was the first time in John’s life that what he 
did received any sympathetic attention and that his desires 
were considered. 

In this school the kindergarten children are promoted on 
chronological age — six years. There are two rooms of beginning 
first-grade pupils, Rooms 2 and 3. 

The teacher of Room 3, to whom John was assigned, was not 
very much interested in the development of individual children, 
especially when they were as dirty and unattractive as John, 
and she had a decided feeling for old-time ‘‘proper schoolroom 
behavior’? — that of working quietly in seats at individual tasks 
assigned by the teacher, with no moving about the room and no 
talking to one another. Before September was over the Room 3 
teacher said: “I can’t get a thing out of John. He is stubborn, 
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shows no intelligence whatever, and will not even try to read 
or do the work I assign.” 

With the principal’s permission and the glad consent of the 
Room 3 teacher, John was transferred to Room 2, where the 
teacher was of a very different type. In the beginning he was 
not asked to take part in reading, word drill, or anything which 
brought him before the group, but he was encouraged to help 
the teacher in passing material, keeping the room in order, etc. 
After having passed seat material for several days he became 
interested in it, and immediately he was given special help and 
encouragement. As this was more or less of a routine type of 
activity which was entirely within John’s ability, the joy of 
life through the accomplishment of something gradually came 
back to him. He soon began to realize that some of his neighbors 
were less proficient than he in various types of seat work, so he 
took them in charge. As soon as his work was finished, he would 
move around, giving assistance here and there and administering 
very severe criticism. About this time he began to look for new 
fields to conquer, and the problem of reading was tactfully 
presented by the teacher. 

John spent five months in this first-grade adjustment which, 
considering the progress he was capable of making when his 
work was self-initiated, could have been avoided had he been 
allowed to continue his individual development. By spring he 
had made a very good start in the first-grade work ; he was the 
recognized ‘‘boss’”’ of the room, especially of seat work ; and he 
was the teacher’s right-hand man. He was making a special 
effort to keep clean and was developing into a very polite and 
considerate child. The teacher said that he had been a great 
help in making the February beginners feel at home. It was 
always John who stayed after school and arranged everything 
in the room in absolute order. 


The case of John is typical of many such cases. Each 
requires thoughtful study on the teacher’s part and infinite 
patience in the effort to find and apply the particular treat- 
ment which will bring success. 
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Moral training and school discipline. — Discipline in the 
narrow sense, the maintaining of sufficiently good order 
to carry on effective school activity, is chiefly a matter 
of the elimination, wherever possible, of opportunities for 
disorder, of the enforcement of group rules, and of the 
personality and teaching skill of the teacher. Reducing 
chances for disorder involves a number of items, most of 
which have been covered in foregoing chapters. Among 
the most important of these are wholesome physical con- 
ditions, such as good ventilation, right temperature, com- 
fortable seating, etc. ; a varied program made up of activities 
which make a strong appeal to children’s interests and 
thus keep them so fully employed in desirable forms of 
behavior that there is no time or desire for misconduct; a 
careful routinizing of certain activities so that energy and 
initiative may be expended on more important things, as 
in the case of codperating by making a circle easily and 
quickly, described on page 407. 

The enforcing of such rules and regulations as are neces- 
sary is largely a matter of reminding and suggesting until 
the habit is formed. Whenever possible, the children should 
understand the reason for the requirement and be helped 
to feel that failure to conform is an offense against the group 
rather than against the teacher. If punishment becomes 
necessary, it should be so closely associated with the offense 
‘that the connection will be made by the child. 

The personality and skill of the teacher are probably 
the most important factors in securing good discipline and 
a wholesome, happy classroom spirit. In Chapter XTX we 
shall quote the comments of student teachers concerning 
the personal characteristics and skill of two different 
teachers. These refer to such items as attractive dress, 
agreeable voice, courtesy to the children, self-restraint, 
unhurried manner, steadiness of purpose, poise, dignity, 
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sympathy with children’s desires, encouragement of initia- 
tive, delegating responsibility, giving help only when really 
needed, etc. Other items bearing more directly on skill in 
teaching are the wise use of suggestion, the substitution of 
desirable instinctive responses for undesirable responses, 
and the careful study of difficult cases to discover causes of 
apparent disorder, such as physical defects, malnutrition, 
unfavorable home conditions, etc. The list is long, but it 
only seems to emphasize the fact that the matter of disci- 
pline is but one aspect of training for character. The aim 
of discipline should be the growth in children of civic- 
moral habits and of standards and ideals which eventuate 
in action rather than in the convenience of the teacher and 
the smooth running of the school. 

We may conclude this discussion of the relation of moral 
development and school discipline by quoting a forceful 
statement made by Thorndike on the subject : 


The moral habits connected with school work in the nar- 
rower sense, — the results of school discipline, — are given con- 
stant practice and, like the equally narrow training of office, 
factory, army life, or professional duties, may contribute impor- 
tant elements of character. The habits of punctuality, work, 
thoroughness, submission of one’s own impulses to the general 
good — such results of wise school discipline have a real moral 
value. 

To obtain this value, however, the aim of school discipline 
must be made the moral welfare of the pupils rather than the 
convenience of the teacher. Offenses against other pupils must 
be considered as objectionable as offenses against the teacher. 
The success of discipline must be measured by the sum of posi- 
tive well-doing more than by the absence of bad behavior. 
The virtues of boyhood and girlhood must not be made sub- 
servient to the virtues of the classroom. Obedience and zeal in 
school duties must not be put on a pinnacle above honor, 
kindness, justice, and courage. (13: 186) 
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Section II. GAINING SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
Direct EXPERIENCE AND CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Gradual broadening of direct social experience.— We 
have seen that children coming to school for the first time 
are confronted with the problem of adjusting themselves toa 
larger social group and one different from any with which 
they are familiar. The skillful teacher so organizes her pro- 
gram that this adjustment goes forward with a minimum of 
friction and strain. 

At first, because of their natural docility and imitative- 
ness, children of this age tend to conform to the social re- 
quirements of the group. Eventually, however, it becomes 
necessary to secure their intelligent codperation in main- 
taining happy and successful group life by making them 
more conscious of the group as such and developing some 
sense of reciprocal responsibility. We shall indicate how 
this may be done in Chapter XIX, ‘‘ The General Spirit of 
Teaching and Learning in the Unified Program.” 

Gradually opportunities for social understanding and 
social adjustment may be extended beyond the class unit. 
After a visit to other classrooms the children may be inter- 
ested in trying to pass through the halls quietly so as not 
to disturb the other children in the school. They may learn 
_ something about the work of the janitors and be interested 
in codperating with them by keeping their own things in 
order, making proper use of the wastebasket, etc. Through 
direct contact with the school library, the school lunch- 
room, the school playground, and the school assembly and 
festival a broader concept of the school as a social unit is 
built up, and the children may make a beginning in think- 
ing, feeling, and acting with this larger group. 

Extending social understanding through school subjects. 
Community life. —In the chapter “Understanding Social 
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Life” we showed the possibilities of giving children in the 
kindergarten and the first grade a large number of clear 
and true ideas of domestic and community activities and 
relationships. By means of such school experiences as we 
described, children learn not only something about the 
important service which certain individuals and institu- 
tions in the community render but something about the 
standards which make that service efficient and the obliga- 
tion of members of the community to do their part in making 
it efficient. For example, the good grocer keeps his foods 
protected from dirt and flies so that they will be clean and 
wholesome for those who use them. We ought to buy from 
such a careful grocer. The traffic policeman, in person or 
in the form of signal lights, is there not only to protect life 
and property but to see that neither foot passenger nor 
automobile driver is kept waiting too long. It is our obliga- 
tion to wait our turn cheerfully whether walking or driving. 
Again, our public parks are common property to be used 
and enjoyed by everyone. It is each one’s duty to keep 
them attractive by refraining from gathering flowers, by 
depositing refuse in the receptacles provided, etc. All this 
experience comes to the children in the form of direct ob- 
servation, imitation and dramatic reproduction, discus- 
sion, and a limited amount of actual participation, but it is 
a means of developing social sympathy and social ideals 
and standards which, it is hoped, will influence behavior to 
some extent at least. 

Literature. — The story which usually found a place in 
the primary schools of the past was the story chosen because 
of the moral lesson which it taught. Not only was it selected 
for this characteristic, but the moral was clearly indicated 
by the teacher lest the children might miss it. The best 
present practice is not to select stories primarily for their 
moral value but to make sure that all the stories told to 
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children are what Mrs. MacClintock calls “ ethically sound.” 
We have quoted on this point on page 366. 
On the moral value of the story Suzzallo says: 


While the fairy tales have no immediate purpose other than 
to amuse, they leave a substantial by-product which has a 
moral significance. In every reaction which the child has for 
distress or humor in the tale, he deposits another layer of 
vicarious experience which sets his character more firmly in the 
mold of right or wrong attitude. Every sympathy, every aver- 
sion helps to set the impulsive currents of his life and to give 
direction to his personality. (14: xvii) 


Many of the best stories for children embody certain 
ideals of behavior which doubtless help the children in build- 
ing up their own ideals. Some of these stories present in vivid 
and attractive form examples of courage, loyalty, kindness, 
generosity, faithfulness, honesty, etc. For children the noble 
conduct must bring its just reward; good must always tri- 
umph over evil. Such stories, other things being equal, help 
to clarify children’s ideas as to what is right conduct and to 
create enthusiasm for right doing. In Grimm’s story “‘The 
Elves and the Shoemaker ’”’ we have a charming picture of 
kindness and generosity on the part of the elves and of grati- 
tude expressed in the most effective fashion on the part of 

the shoemaker and his wife. The sigh of satisfaction which 
~ comes from the children when the story is finished tells of 
their keen pleasure in both actions and in the happy ending. 

A child’s original story with a moral. — The following is 
an interesting example of the effort of a first-grade boy to 
tell a story with a moral for the benefit of one of his un- 
tuly classmates. The account is written by the teacher 
of the class, Ellen Olson. 


Our delightful J. H. gave an excellent original story at 
Christmas time, by radio. It happened that we had a very 
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interesting toyshop, and among other things we had a radio 
made from a cigar-box. Billy was “tuning in” one day, and 
tried desperately to get bedtime stories from New York. Finally 
Billy said, “ Why couldn’t someone go in the dressing-room and 
pretend that it’s the radio talking.”” And to my amazement the 
children said, ““Let Jim be the radio, because he talks like one.” 

And Jim, who has a cleft palate and cannot sound s or sh, 
was delighted to be selected. Jim is a beautiful character, and 
the children adore him, so their selection of him was purely for 
merit. 

It happened, too, on this day, that a dashing little Irish 
soul, R. C., had been in disgrace in the eyes of the group. 
Jim tiptoed to the dressing-room and, as he went, said to 
Robert, ‘‘ Now you listen carefully to this story, Robert !’? Jim 
pitched his voice in that phonographic squawk that one hears 
from a radio and told the following story. (I am sorry I did 
not attempt to get it word for word, but my sketch will give the 
thought, and Jim’s English is beautiful always.) 


The name of this story is ““Two Boys.” 

Once upon a time two boys went to school. One boy was bad, and 
his name was Robert. [Here our Robert hung his head and feared 
for the worst.] The other boy was good, and his name was Landis. 
[Landis was a little Jewish boy, one of the most beloved children in 
the room. } 

An old man met them at the door; this man was really Santa Claus. 
He said, “You may stay in this room, but you must not touch the 
big blue box.” But Robert took the box the first chance he got and 
ran away. 

The old man ran to the stairs and said, “Stair of mine, stair of 
mine, have you seen this boy of mine, with a big blue box?” 

“Ves,” said the stair, ““I made him drop the box. He was mad 
when he saw that there was nothing in it.” 

Then the good boy went in the room. He did not even look at the 
box, but he worked in school all day. This boy was Landis. 

At last the old man said, ‘‘ Landis, you are a good boy. You may 
have the blue box.” 

When Landis turned around, he saw that the old man was 
Santa Claus. And in the blue box was a present from Santa Claus. 
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There was deafening applause for Jim’s story. Billy, who 
had kept the headphone on during the story, removed it 
and said, ‘Say, this is a good radio. You can even hear the 
clapping !”’ 

Robert, who had felt this all too personally, said, “Well that 
isn’t a real story, is it, Miss Olson? I would never take anything 
away.” 

I assured Robert that I thought Jim’s story was only told to 
help him. There was no misbehavior from Robert from that 
day until Christmas. 

In my estimation this is the most interesting story reproduc- 
tion I have ever had. 


SecTION III. PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO Crvic-MoRAL DEVELOPMENT 


Principles of teaching illustrated. — A thoughtful exami- 
nation of the material in the foregoing pages will show 
that the following teaching principles have been observed: 

t. The social-moral habits selected for inculcation are 
those having the gfeatest relative value in meeting the 
needs of the children. 

2. These habits have been selected with reference to the 
maturity of the children. They are habits which experience 
has demonstrated are possible for children of this age to form. 

3. Time and effort are conserved by recording progress 
in habit-forming. The teacher is thus made conscious of 
the needs of individual children and can direct her own 
energy and the energy of the pupils more intelligently and 
effectively. 

4. The efforts of the school are reénforced, wherever 
possible, by securing the codperation of the home. 

5. Conditions for the development of social instincts and 
habits are made as favorable as possible by developing in 
the school a social organization which will allow ample 
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opportunity for the cultivation, through exercise, of such 
social instincts as kindliness, sympathy, generosity, affec- 
tion, and loyalty, and for the practice of such forms of 
behavior as are represented by the lists on pages 399-400. 

6. In forming these habits the teacher utilizes strong 
instinctive interests, such as imitation, desire for social 
approval, satisfaction in personal achievement, etc. She 
endeavors to substitute desirable instinctive responses for 
such undesirable responses as fear and anger, allowing the 
latter to die out through lack of exercise. This is more 
effective than to suppress them. 

7. The teacher builds up ideas and ideals of right con- 
duct in any given situation by personal approval, by show- 
ing that society approves, and by helping the child to see 
that right action results in good to others. This may be 
done in relation to the child’s own acts and also through 
the conduct of others, as presented in community-life study, 
literature, etc. 


SECTION IV. RECORDING PROGRESS 


A variety of record forms. — During recent years many 
lower-grade teachers, especially kindergartners, have felt 
the need of keeping records of the progress which their 
children make in various lines, including, as one very im- 
portant item, progress in civic-moral development. We 
have quoted Dr. Rogers’s account of one method of select- 
ing and recording desirable habits. The kindergarten- 
first-grade department of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been experimenting with the problem of 
record-keeping for several years and has developed forms 
for keeping individual daily records of children’s work, 
yearly records of their physical, social, and intellectual 
development, and weekly records of curriculum activities. 
Many kindergartners and primary teachers, influenced by ° 
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Teachers College, are using these in the original or simplified 
form. There is at the present time, June, 1925, a com- 
mittee of the International Kindergarten Union which has 
collected such record forms for the purpose of evaluating 
them and of devising a few forms from among which any 
kindergartner or first-grade teacher may find one well 
adapted to her particular needs." 

A sample record form.—On pages 424-425 there is 
reproduced a chart for recording individual interests and 
progress in the kindergarten. This is the outcome of the 
efforts of the teachers of the kindergarten of the University 
Elementary School, The University of Chicago, to devise 
a scheme for putting into more compact form their bi- 
monthly reports to the superintendent of the laboratory 
schools. The teachers, Olga Adams and Priscilla Kinsman, 
were entirely uninfluenced by any other record forms in 
devising this one. In fact, they were not aware that other 
kindergartens were using such forms. We reproduce this 
one because we believe that it is well adapted for use in 
public schools with large groups of children and that, with 
slight modification, it will serve equally well the needs of 
the first grade. This chart is accompanied by a key which 
explains each item. For example, in the key sheet under 
“TT, Social Progress, Responsibility” the following state- 
ment appears : 


Can be trusted to conform to a good standard of group-behavior 
habits, such as thoughtfulness of others, courtesy, industrious- 
ness, promptness, respect for authority, honesty, observance of 
health regulations, etc. ; willingness to assume a task and stay 
with it until it is completed; where possible, the getting out 
and putting away of materials needed for a task without sug- 
gestions from the teacher. 


I For a report of the progress made by this committee, consult the 
Journal of Childhood Education, Vol. 1, February, 1925, pp. 294-208. 
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1. To a slight degree. 
2. To a moderate degree. 
3. To a marked degree. 


Thus if a child shows, at the time of the first recording, 
only a slight degree of responsibility, as interpreted above, 
a cross is made under “R*”’ in the first of the five rows of 
squares opposite his name. If by the time the second record 
is made he has shown decided improvement in this respect, 
a cross is placed under “‘R°”’ in the row of squares second 
from the top, and so on. In this way his degree and rate 
of progress throughout the year in this and all other items 
listed on the chart are graphically shown and may be 
easily and quickly read. The progress made during one 
year by a group of forty-three children with respect to this 
particular item, responsibility, is shown in the figures given 


below : 
First REPORT Last REPORT 


1. To a slight degree 6 ° 
2. To a moderate degree 21 Ui 
3. To a marked degree 16 36 


According to its authors, this device for recording prog- 
ress has proved valuable in the following ways: 


1. It is a concrete means of keeping in mind many specific 
points in the general development of an individual. 

2. It provides a stimulus for the serious, detailed study of each 
child. 

3. It gives definite evidence of a child’s development through- 
out the school year. This evidence will enable a teacher to give 
each child more intelligent aid in his physical, social, and intel- 
lectual progress. 

4. It makes possible a definite, detailed report of group ac- 
complishment for the school year through a comparison of the 
initial and final checkings. This comparison gives a startlingly 
vivid picture of accomplishment and failure. 
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5. It is an important means of determining the readiness of 
children for promotion. The younger children tend to show less 
progress in the ‘‘School Arts”’ division than in the other general 
divisions of the chart. 


Conclusion of chapter. — In the preceding pages we have 
presented our belief that effective civic-moral training in 
the early years includes the forming of certain civic-moral 
habits and a beginning in the establishment of standards 
and ideals which will influence behavior. We have shown 
that the varied activities of the modern kindergarten- 
first-grade curriculum offer adequate opportunity for devel- 
oping the desired habits and attitudes and that a prevailing 
spirit, such as that described in Chapter XIX, is essential 
to the easy acquisition of these habits and attitudes. 

In the remaining chapters of this part of the book we 
shall consider the types of teaching and learning appropriate 
to each of the social and practical skills; namely, using 
numbers, reading, and handwriting. 
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y CHART FOR RECORDING INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS AND PROGRESS 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Directions for the use of the chart. It is the plan of this survey to check each child 
five times a year— at the end of the first two weeks of school, at the end of the first 
two months, and each two months thereafter until the end of the school year. It is 
desirable that the entries of the chart be so made that they show development in a 
graphic way. The best checking system for this purpose seems to be a cross which 
entirely fills the square, e.g. [x] Degrees 1, 2, 3 indicate progress in development 
from lower to higher stages. Under ‘‘Interests’’ a child may receive one check or he 
may receive several at each date of survey ; under “ Social Progress”’ he will receive 
six checks each time; under “Manual Arts” he may receive three or four checks, 
although ordinarily he will receive but two; under “‘ School Arts” he will receive six 
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checks ; and under “‘ Physical Development ”’ he will receive three checks each time 
the survey is made. The space headed “‘ Remarks”? is for such items as will tend to 
explain any unusual progress or lack of progress which the record may show. It may 
also be used to record the placement of the child the following year; e.g., “will 
remain in kindergarten another year,” ‘‘is ready to enter first grade.’’ Height and 
weight measurements are to be obtained if possible and recorded at the same time 
that the rest of the chart is checked. It is not the plan to compare these results with 
standard measurements of children of this age. It is rather to ascertain if possible 
whether there is any correlation between normal growth and normal behavior or, 
which may be more to the point, whether there is any correlation between failure to 
make normal growth and abnormal behavior — physical, mental, and social. Some 
may find it desirable for purposes of study and comparison to list boys and girls on sep- 
arate sheets. Distributed by The University of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago, Illinois 


CHAPTER XV 
UNDERSTANDING AND USING NUMBERS 


Basic experience with number. — It is generally con- 
ceded by authors on the psychology and pedagogy of arith- 
metic that there is no real advantage in giving this subject 
a special place in the daily time program before the second 
grade or the second half of the first grade. It is commonly 
agreed, however, that children may acquire, in connection 
with their home and early school activities, some knowl- 
edge of the meaning of number and that they may make a 
beginning in the solving of very simple problems and in the 
acquisition of arithmetical skills. Such achievements will 
not only enrich their present experience but also furnish a 
necessary foundation for the systematic work of the grades 
beyond the first. Much of this ‘number experience’ may 
be gained in the child’s out-of-school life as a by-product of 
his home and neighborhood activities and contacts; much 
more of it should be gained through the utilization, by the 
teacher, of the natural opportunities afforded by the work 
and play which are characteristic of the kindergarten and 
the first grade. Such natural opportunities commonly occur 
in connection with construction, games, etc. We shall dis- 
cuss these beginning steps in the understanding and using 
of numbers in four sections, as follows: 


I. Number experiences of the pre-school period. 
II. Incidental work in number in the kindergarten. 
III. First-grade arithmetic. 
IV. General discussion of content and method. 
426 
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SECTION I. NUMBER EXPERIENCES OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
PERIOD 


Acquisition of facts and skills through home and play life. 
— The five-year-old child has usually acquired, through 
home and play experiences, some elementary arithmetical 
facts and skills. He can probably repeat the number names 
to four or five and may be able to count three or four objects 
as he handles them and be aware, as he gives the number 
names in their order, that each name is not only the next 
in the series but represents one more object than the pre- 
ceding. He-has had considerable experience with grouped 
objects. He knows that he has two eyes, two ears, two 
hands, two feet. He needs two mittens, two stockings, two 
shoes. The tables and chairs and his dog have four legs; 
his kiddie-car has three wheels, etc. On the basis of expe- 
rience he would probably be able to recognize and name at 
once a group of two or three, perhaps four, small objects if 
asked how many there were. He knows that two pieces of 
candy are less than three and more than one. He knows the 
meaning of such words as “big,” “little,” “high,” “low,” 
“long,” “short,” “large,” and “small” as these are used to 
describe objects in the environment. Some children have 
learned a number of facts about the relative value of 
coins, such as pennies, nickels, and dimes, through having 
money to spend for themselves or doing errands for their 
mothers. No one has deliberately taught the children these 
things. They have acquired them incidentally, in the ordi- 
nary life of the home. The amount and character of such 
knowledge and abilities as they possess necessarily vary. 
‘However, the many activities provided by such a kinder- 
garten and first-grade curriculum as we have described offer 
children a much wider field in which to acquire, incidentally, 
more understanding and skill of the same general character. 
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SEcTION Il. INCIDENTAL WORK IN NUMBER IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


Attainments. —If the teacher is conscious of the numer- 
ous opportunities for extending the children’s understanding 
of number and makes intelligent use of these opportunities, 
the following minimum attainments may be achieved under 
favorable conditions by all the children by the end of the year: 

1. Ability to count accurately and intelligently at least 
ten or twelve objects. 

2. Understanding of the meaning of number groups and re- 
lations up to six, and ability to apply the knowledge as needed 
in solving simple problems in addition and subtraction. 

3. Ability to recognize halves and quarters, as these divi- 
sions appear in some of the materials which they handle, 
and to divide some of their materials into halves and 
quarters. 

4. Knowledge that quantities are measured in different 
ways; that is, that eggs are commonly bought by the dozen, 
dress goods by the yard, milk by the quart or pint, etc. 

5. Ability to understand and use terms appropriate to 
the mathematical experiences which they have had. 

Counting objects. — During the day’s work in the kinder- 
garten there are many times when counting becomes neces- 
sary. When one of the dances or games requires a certain 
number of children, that number must be counted. If the 
number is small, say three or four, one of the less mature 
children may choose the required number. If nine or ten 
are needed, the teacher will call on an older child. In either 
case she will secure the interest of everyone in the group 
by making them responsible for correcting any mistakes. 
Rhythmic activities often require counting. For example, 
the dance may call for four or eight steps, which are counted 
as they are taken. 
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After children have learned to bounce and catch balls, as 
described in Chapter XII, they enjoy testing their skill by 
counting the number of times they can bounce and cateh 
in succession without missing. 

Ascertaining the number of children in the different 
groups or in the entire class offers another occasion for 
counting in which the children may count with the teacher 
as she indicates each of them in succession. Such counting 
in concert should proceed deliberately, rhythmically, and 
with distinct enunciation. If it is too rapid, some of the 
children will tend to skip number names. The rhythm of 
counting is one of its charms for children and a means of 
holding their attention while they are acquiring the succes- 
sion of number names. Clear enunciation is important in 
order that the names be heard and repeated correctly. 

As a child gradually acquires ability to count correctly 
through repeated counting with the teacher, he may be 
given opportunity to lead in, the concert copnting and 
finally to count independently while the others an alert to 
note mistakes. When this exercise is a part of the daily pro- 
gram, as it is in some schools, some of the older children 
will be able by the end of the year to count independently 
and accurately the thirty, forty, or fifty children present. 

There are many times when counting, while not really 
necessary, is interesting and worth while because it adds to 
the pleasure or enhances the significance of the experience. 
For example, Billy, five years old, is wearing a brand-new 
coat which he wants to exhibit to the class. He calls atten- 
tion to the buttons, with which he is particularly charmed. 
‘“Yes,’’ says the teacher, “let us see how many it takes to 
keep your coat well buttoned up.” ‘There are some on the 
sleeves too,” announces one of the children. ‘So there are; 
we'll have to count those too. How many altogether?” 
“Right.” ‘Yes, four on the front and four more on the 
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sleeves. This does not include the buttons on the pocket, 
does it? How many are there on the pocket?” 

Another day Mary comes in with a bunch of daisies. 
Before putting them in water the teacher picks out one for 
more careful examination. The children comment.on the 
colors, the yellow center and the many little white “leaves.” 
“* Petals,’ these are called, when they are part of a flower like 
this. Shall we count to see how many little white petals 
this daisy has ?”’ 

The first pussy-willow twigs may be treated in similar 
fashion. One way for a child to observe and enjoy the furry 
blossoms is to touch each one and count as he touches. 

These suggestions for taking advantage of occasions when 
practice in counting may be given do not mean that every 
possible opportunity to count objects is to be seized, as is 
sometimes advocated in courses of study. To do so would 
not only bore the children but often divert attention from 
other more interesting and important aspects of a given 
situation. Occasions of the type indicated will arise often 
enough to give all the experience in counting that is 
necessary. 

Combining and separating number groups. — In playing 
house the children become conscious of numerous facts like 
the following : If the family consists of a mother and a father 
and two children, the table must be set for four; there must 
be four plates, four cups, four napkins, four chairs, etc.; if 
uncle and aunt come to dinner, there must be two more - 
places, making six in all; if the father is away for lunch 
there will be only three places at that meal. 

Some of the dancing games call for the arrangement of 
children in small groups, and later these combine to make 
larger groups. For example, in the game known as “Pop 
goes the Weasel” one child skips alone; at the words ‘‘ Pop 
goes the weasel’’ he chooses a partner, and the two skip. 
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Finally a third child is chosen, and the three dance in a 
ring. Next the third child slips under the raised arms of the 
other two, and the game begins again as the two return to 
their places. The dance is varied by having two or perhaps 
three weasels at a time, thus making two or three rings of 
three each in its final figure. In another such play a single 
child again begins the skipping. At a signal he chooses a 
partner and the two skip. At another signal each of these 
chooses a partner and so on, until there are eight children 
skipping. These then join hands to make circles, first two 
circles of four and then one circle of eight. The children may 
then move eight steps in one direction, then eight in the 
opposite direction. The dance may end here with a bow, or 
the order may be reversed until each is skipping alone and 
so returns to his place. As such a game is gradually devel- 
oped, attention is called to the number aspect, as a means 
of recalling the form or deciding just how the game shall be 
played on a given day. It is evident that in such a game as 
the latter the children may learn that when a child takes 
a partner, there is a group of two: that when two such 
groups join, there is a group of four; that the children in 
a large group of eight may be arranged to make two groups 
of four each; etc. 

Sometimes the game itself is frankly a number game. 
Three or four objects, blocks, balls, or any similar objects 
are placed before the children. They count the number 
and then close their eyes while one or more of the objects 
are removed. Of course the game is to tell as quickly as 
possible how many have disappeared and how many remain. 
In another game a small number of objects are counted and 
covered. One or two or more are then slipped under the 
covering. The child now tries to solve this problem by 
mental arithmetic. He may then verify or correct his 
answer by exposing and counting the whole number of 
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objects. In these and other games the children get prac- 
tice in applying their knowledge in the solution of many 
very simple problems. 

What halves and quarters are. — Much of the work in 
paper construction requires division of the paper in halves 
and. quarters; for example, folding a sheet of paper to 
make a book cover and folding a number of sheets just like 
it for the leaves, or folding a piece of paper into four parts 
or quarters to form the sides of a house. Often large sheets 
are folded in order to divide them into two or four equal 
parts, to be used for some specific purpose. When any of 
this work is to be done, it is not done by dictation but is 
presented as a problem for the children to solve. Thus the 
children are more conscious of the arithmetical phase of the 
process than they would be otherwise. The teacher is care- 
ful to use the proper terminology as the children work, so 
that they will make the right associations. 

Ideas of quantity as expressed by measure. — Through 
repeated experience in selecting from the variety of such 
building-materials as cubes, bricks, square tablets, pillars, 
boards of different lengths, etc. the particular blocks that 
fit, and serve the purpose in the building, the children learn 
to discriminate form and size with some precision and to 
recognize their importance. They have some little experi- 
ence in measuring also, which prepares the way for the use 
of the foot rule in the first grade. For example, in making 
dresses and coats for the paper dolls it becomes necessary 
to use a pattern. The problem is to place this pattern on the 
material to be used so that there will be as little waste as 
possible. The dress must then be cut carefully and accu- 
rately so it will be the right size for the doll. 

Again, when making paper caps for themselves (such as 
a postman’s cap), each child measures the band on his own 
head so that it will fit him. 
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Through store plays the children learn the need of meas- 
uring quantity and the fact that there are different ways of 
doing it. Eggs are bought by the dozen; they are counted. 
Sugar is bought by the pound; it is weighed. Milk is 
bought by the quart or pint, in large or small bottles. 
Quart bottles hold twice as much as pint bottles. Ribbon 
and dress goods are bought by the yard; they are measured 
on the counter or with a yardstick. 

Through these same store plays children learn such facts 
as that a nickel will buy more than a penny, a dime more 
than a nickel; that five pennies are as much as one nickel; 
that two nickels are equal to one dime; etc. 

Vocabulary. — The mathematical experiences which the 
children, are having are accompanied by a corresponding 
vocabulary. As they build with blocks of different geo- 
metrical forms they learn the names: cube, square block, 
oblong block, round pillar, square pillar, etc. Similarly, 
when using paper of different shapes they learn to recognize 
square, oblong, circle, and triangle. If the teacher is careful 
in her choice and use of words in connection with the ex- 
periences which the children are having, they may learn to 


understand such words as “‘both,” “all,” ““more,” “‘less,”’ 
“whole,” “part,” “together,” “have left,” and “take 
away.” 


Units of time. — Through discussion of the happenings of 
today, yesterday, last Sunday, etc. children become fa- 
miliar with the names of the days of the week and conscious 
of their serial order and regular recurrence. Similarly, they 
gain some notion of longer periods of time in connection 
with their varied and interesting seasonal activities. In 
the autumn they gather the fruits of the last spring’s 
planting. When preparing for Christmas, they may re- 
call something that happened last Christmas. In the late 
spring they discuss plans for the coming summer vacation. 
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Section III. Frrst-GRADE ARITHMETIC 


Attainments. — By means of informal and play methods, 
similar to those used in the kindergarten, the teacher of 
the first grade may reasonably expect her children to have 
gained by the end of the year the following abilities and 
knowledge : 

1. Ability to count by ones, twos, tens, and fives to one 
hundred. 

2. Ability to read numbers to one hundred and to write 
the numbers to twenty or more. 

3. Knowledge of the meaning of number groups and _rela- 
tions to twelve. 

4. Ability to add and subtract numbers to twelve. 

5. Understanding of the relation to each other of inch, 
foot, and yard; pint and quart; penny, nickel, dime, and 
quarter. 

6. An increased vocabulary of mathematical terms cor- 
responding to enlarged experience. 

7. Ability to tell time. 

Counting. — Practice in accurate counting may be con- 
tinued in the first grade in connection with such activities 
as placing the correct number of chairs in the front of the 
room for the group which is to occupy them, determining 
the number of places needed at the blackboard for those 
who are to draw or write, and finding out how many girls 
are present, how many boys, and how many altogether. 
The number of children or objects thus counted may vary 
from eight or nine to thirty or forty. The ability to count 
the total number of children present is acquired early in 
the year, and the children then enjoy learning to count on 
to one hundred or more. Just the satisfaction of being able 
to go so far in the number series is motive enough to secure 
the necessary practice. 
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The partner games and dances often suggest counting by 
twos, and after some practice in this, up to ten or twelve, 
it is fun to go on to twenty or thirty, or even higher. Still 
later, after some experience with money, — nickels, dimes, 


etc., — the children learn to count by tens and fives to one 
hundred. In all this counting, rhythm plays a prominent 
part. 


As in the kindergarten, so here the teacher should make 
use of the numerous occasions for counting objects as they 
arise in the course of the day’s work and play, particularly 
if the counting adds to the interest and significance of any 
particular experience. 

Reading and writing numbers. —The need for ability to 
read numbers in order to find the pages in the primer or 
reader, or to find the date on the calendar, will stimulate 
interest in learning to read the number symbols. Simi- 
larly, the desire to number the pages in booklets which they 
have made, or to make calendars, furnishes the necessary 
stimulus for practice in writing numbers. 

Learning number groups and relations. — The activities 
of the first grade, like those of the kindergarten, offer many 
natural opportunities for emphasizing number relations and 
thus giving experience in combining and separating small 
groups. ‘‘If there are six boys present in Group A and there 
are eight boys in the group, two are absent. Six and two 
are eight. If John brings five pennies for the Christmas 
fund and Mary brings three, how many have we altogether ? 
Five and three are eight.”’ 

Children of this age enjoy playing games which require 
score-keeping, like ring toss and bean bag. The comparison 
of scores involves number combinations. “John makes a 
score of |-|-|-|-]; William, one of |-|-|-I-I-I-I-l. How 
many more must John have to equal William’s score? 
Three. Five and three are eight.” 
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Practice in quick recognition of small number groups is 
afforded by play with dominoes in which the game is simply 
to place like groups end to end. After some familiarity with 
the domino cards gained in this way, each child may make 
a set of cards for himself. His problem may be to discover 
the different ways in which any single group, six for example, 
may be divided into two lesser groups (one and five, two 
and four, three and three). As he discovers these groupings, 
he may arrange them as on the real domino cards. Practice 
in adding groups within twelve may be given by carrying 
a little farther the matching game. As a child places his 


dominoes thus, he must give the sum of the 


two end groups, “‘ Four and five are nine,’ without counting. 

After much experience of this kind during the second half 
year, number games may be used which will give the prac- 
tice or drill needed for further mechanizing the combina- 
tions within twelve. The following are typical games for 
this purpose, to be played after the children have learned 
to read the symbols. 

1. A list of combinations is placed on the blackboard thus, 
2g 05 95 25 1200 65 
Awd: Deydae nD 
writes the sums as rapidly as possible. The one who gets 
to the middle first wins. 

2. Each child in turn gives a combination to one seated 
in a conspicuous place (the “‘king”’). The latter gives the 
answers as long as he gives them correctly. When he makes 
an error, the child discovering the mistake and calling out 
the right answer takes the “throne,” and the game proceeds. 

3. A pile of cards, on each of which is printed a problem, 
as 2+3, 5 — 2, etc., is placed face downward on a chair or 
table; each child in turn takes a card. If he can give the 
right answer, he keeps the card, If not, he puts it back. 


A child stands at either end and 
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The child who has the most cards at the end of the period 
is, of course, the winner of the game. 

Measure. — After experience in numbering the pages of a 
book to ten, and after contact with other uses for written 
numbers, the children are introduced to the foot rule. They 
soon learn that it is a help in making things the desired size. 
For example, they decide to make one of their booklets just 
the size of a certain picture book. How can this be done? 
One child suggests, on the basis of past experience, that he 
could draw around the book. Yes, but all the others would 
have to wait for him, since there is only one book. Another 
child, familiar with the tape measure, might suggest measur- 
ing as her mother does when she is making dresses. If no 
such suggestion is forthcoming, the teacher might ask how 
mother gets dresses the right size, or how the storekeeper 
measures the amount of goods she wants for a dress, etc. 
This prepares the way for interest in the foot rule and a 
desire to use it in making their books. From this time for- 
ward frequent use may be made of the foot rule in the work 
in paper construction which is required in carrying out proj- 
ects similar to those described in Chapter IX. 

Through the work in connection with the farm and farm 
products the children become familiar with the pint and 
quart as means of measure and gain an exact idea of their 
relative values. In the store plays, or through actual buy- 
ing of materials, or through collecting money for one purpose 
or another, the number values and relations of such units as 
penny, nickel, dime, quarter, etc. are learned. 

Vocabulary.—In connection with the numerous arith- 
metical experiences which the children are having, the 
vocabulary may be extended by the addition of such 
words as ‘‘difference,” ‘sum,’ “whole,” “part,” ‘‘equal,”’ 
“measure,” ‘add,’ ‘subtract,’ “plus,” ‘‘minus,” and 
** divide.” 
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Ideas concerning time. — Through characteristic seasonal 
observations and activities children learn to distinguish 
clearly the four seasons: autumn, winter, spring, and sum- 
mer. It is autumn when school begins. The summer vaca- 
tion is over; plants are going to seed; the leaves begin to 
fall; the days grow cooler, and we prepare for the coming 
winter in many ways. In the North the associations with 
winter are vivid and interesting. Snow and ice, with their 
corresponding plays, are in evidence. The signs of spring 
are also interesting and significant to the children, and they 
anticipate the activities of summer in many delightful ways. 

The names of the months of the year may be learned in 
connection with reading and making calendars and with 
birthdays, holidays, etc. About the middle of the year the 
teacher may readily find occasion to develop interest in the 
clock as a means of telling the children when to perform 
certain activities for which they are responsible, and thus 
stimulate interest in learning to tell time. 


SECTION IV. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF CONTENT AND 
METHOD 


Utilization of instinctive interests in number. — An ex- 
amination of the examples given in the previous section 
shows that a number of instinctive interests have been 
‘utilized in this introductory work in number. We shall 
discuss each of these briefly. 

1. Interest in rhythm. — As we have seen, children learn 
to count before they come to school. They often enjoy 
the rhythmic repetition of the number names before they 
understand what the names mean. It is, of course, desirable 
that counting should become rationalized as promptly as 
possible, as we shall see later, but even after it has become 
intelligent the teacher may utilize the interest in rhythm in 
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helping the children to learn to count by twos, tens, and 
fives, as well as by ones. 

2. Curtosity.— The puzzle, or problem, interest is one that 
is utilized constantly. ‘““How many places at the table are 
needed if the family consists of mother, father, and two 
children?” and “If there are ten in one group and eight are 
present, how many are absent?” are examples, as we have 
indicated, of the numerous problems that come up con- 
stantly and which satisfy the interest in mental activity and 
in problem-solving. 

3. Interest in manipulation and physical activity. — Many 
of the number experiences are associated with the children’s 
delight in physical activity. Dancing games involving 
grouping in twos, threes, fours, etc., and bouncing a ball 
five times or more without missing, illustrate the way in 
which practice in solving number problems can be com- 
bined with pleasure in physical activity. The use of the 
ruler in making the necessary measurements for calendars, 
boxes, and various toys exemplifies the desirable association 
of arithmetical thinking with construction. 

4. Interest in games. — Finally, we may note the large 
possibility in games of giving practice in dealing with small 
numbers and their relations. Practically all the drill is given 
by means of games of one sort or another. There is no 
question of the intense interest of children in these games, 
which test their power and skill. 

Learning the meaning of numbers. — Thorndike points 
out four different interpretations of what knowledge of the 
meaning of numbers really is. The series meaning is the 
knowledge that six, for example, is between five and seven 
in the series. The collection meaning is ‘knowledge that 
two fits a collection of two units, that three fits a collection 
of three units, and so on.”’ The third meaning he calls the 
ratio meaning, according to which “two is twice whatever 
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is called one, three is three times whatever is one, and so 
on.” Finally, there is the relational meaning of number. 
This implies knowledge of all the numerical relations of a 
given number and all the facts about it. Thorndike points 
out that ‘all four meanings have claims upon the attention 
of the elementary school. Four is the thing between three 
and five in the number series; it is the name for a certain- 
sized collection of discrete objects; it is also the name for 
a continuous magnitude equal to four units — for four 
quarts of milk in a gallon pail as truly as for four separate 
quart pails of milk; it is also, if we know it well, the thing 
got by adding one to three, or subtracting six from ten, or 
taking two twos or one half of eight. —To know the meaning 
of a number means to know somewhat about it in all of 
these respects.” (8: 2-6) 

Our account of number work in the kindergarten and the 
first grade exemplifies attention to all four aspects of the 
meaning of number, but with emphasis on counting and 
the group or collection meaning as the basis for beginning 
work. 

Ability to count does not necessarily imply idea of number. 
— Anyone who has observed young children knows that 
they may be able to say number names in order without 
having any idea of their meaning. Even when a child 
points to objects as he counts, he still may not realize that 
‘the final number refers to the whole group of objects. It 
may mean to him simply the place in the series of that 
particular name. It is the last in the series, just as one was 
the first, two the second, etc. Since this is so, it is extremely 
important that the early counting in school should be the 
counting of actual objects and that the sum be treated as 
a group composed of so many units. Furthermore, the 
counting should include the counting of many different 
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kinds of objects, and even of groups of unlike objects, in 
order that the children may gradually realize that number 
is a way of dealing with objects, that numbers express 
modes of grouping objects. This is why the kindergarten 
teacher utilizes the children’s interest in rhythmic counting 
in the various ways described, counting not merely to 
repeat the number names but to find out, because they are 
interested in knowing, ow many there are in the particular 
whole with which they are concerned, whether that whole 
number means all the boys present, all the buttons on 
Billy’s new coat, all the different things brought to be 
exhibited to the class on a certain morning, or all the 
crayons in the new box just purchased at the school book- 
store. 

In this connection we may point out that there is some 
difference of opinion, with corresponding differences in 
practice, as to the kind of experience with which to begin 
instruction in arithmetic in school. Some people advocate 
beginning with experience in measuring quantity (length, 
area, cubic contents, etc.), the ratio meaning as desig- 
nated by Thorndike. Others argue that experience with 
grouped objects forms the best concrete basis for the acquir- 
ing of number concepts.’ One of the text-books for first- 
grade arithmetic which has been widely used is organized 
on the basis of the former opinion. Most of the others, 
however, use counting and grouping of objects as the basic 
experience. The findings of a study which we here present 
offer further evidence in favor of the latter. 

What uses of arithmetic are made by first-grade children 
in their out-of-school life? — An investigation to determine 


1 For a clear presentation of this point of view see ‘‘ The Idea of Number,” 
chap. ix in Genetic Psychology for Teachers (D. Appleton and Company, 
1903), by Charles H. Judd. 
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the answer to this question was made by Nila B. Smith, 
Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit, Michigan. We 
quote from her report (9: 621-622): 


An important phase of curriculum construction is the precise 
determination of the part played by various school activities in 
the daily out-of-school life of the pupils. The investigation 
described in this article contributes material information con- 
cerning the exact occasions on which arithmetic was actually 
used out of school by 500 first-grade (IA) pupils in Detroit as 
well as the arithmetical operations which they employed on 
these occasions. The data were secured through personal inter- 
views with the children. 

The findings of the investigation showed that 30 per cent of 
the occasions occurred in transactions carried on in stores, 18 
per cent in games involving counting, 14 per cent in reading 
Roman numerals on the clock, and 13 per cent in reading 
Arabic numerals in finding pages in books. These four types of 
occasions made up 75 per cent of the entire list. The detailed 
distribution for all occasions is shown in Table I. 

In tabulating the frequency of the arithmetical operations 
used by the pupils in solving problems, it was found that the 
percentages of the total for the four most frequent operations 
were as follows: addition, 35 per cent; counting, 23 per cent; 
subtraction, 12 per cent; and fractions, 8 per cent. These four 
operations made up 78 per cent of the total number of opera- 
tions. The complete distribution for all the operations is shown 
in Table IT. 

Since the use of fractions is not commonly considered an 
appropriate topic for first-grade study, some readers may be 
surprised to find it occurring fourth in frequency. A very large 
proportion of the situations involving fractions were those in 
which the children divided candy or food with playmates or pets. 
The amounts were confined almost entirely to halves, quarters, 
and thirds. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH SITUATIONS INVOLVING 
ARITHMETIC OCCURRED 


AcTIVITY PER CENT 
‘Avatisat toi Calrieu qa i stares. te 5000 
Games involving counting . . . et ot eee TOO 
Reading Roman numerals on the dock Seer eS YF PIAO 
Reading Arabic numerals in finding pages in hooks Ra se 5. kere 
Dividing food with playmates and pets (fractions) ..... 6.0 
Depositing money in and drawing money from toy banks. . 5.0 
IAI ROu Re IR RR ae mii > ee ne nace ow ssel dnceeony gee, 23:0 
IN CASMURO EST ALCO Ve ein Ee welt a mere hye er el) M229 
HES PRCALCHCARSMEEE IES oot A Ue) ees eons As ch GMS ok ot 260 
fcanteekinye ne Etats were ee ow eat fa le oS cc sy. Le 
Seiting the table .. . oie ages Coe es eS «ate ee Ms cad 
Buying and selling ecko ee Ne ey ee hee Ta 
Ct eae SOU eT Yang te bie eis toe <o, Gelae BOY 1 STO 
MEAsmEmipetin Sewing ose MEM os 5. oy o3 uh éigt soa ab YE oe 5 STO 
Ceteisiip ea FINES ANC {Plessis ns Se ey So bce CONS 
eco inom puse ana DCISE:. (2 Lob sece shel Gt fb be Maen 0-2 
Tuvessmente (made for tiem) 2 2 ape ie soe le Be OLE 
Mesisninmnp: WE mIANAltrarine \ sk Se cb ie oy ele oh So OeE 
Recerca i, EM ce sins, Pe ee atte or OLE 
Measuring objects ... . SE a ae ee 
Reading numbers on hooks in ib ee der tt cen Mie Ch Or 
Readue wombers on tickets... 2 >. 5 6h ee st OF 
TABLE II 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS 
PROCESS PER CENT 
PL CMtmtC TE eT ee le Pe ove Be niece ele ee ee 8 B52 
CMAN Sis Fay he ee eS heh Fe OBO 
SIDER ICHIGO Ee tg Bee ee Sere awe, eh a ee E20 
Eractions™ 2.7”. ee! ee: 5a om 4 EO 
Reading Arabic Peas RE Aas les sires er ats Be ha OO 
tui ie oats ceil ete ke ebew ogee 8 sure byt Oo Bd 
Comparison .. . 5 SS Gf Gh eee I ae ar ai earean he; 
Reading Roman feos Ge) a CRS ear ae ae eee? 


initia ee en ee ee ee ee RO 
Division . ee eh chet hat Ed 
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Miss Smith then describes the method of conducting the 
interviews and of recording results, concluding her report 
with the following : 


This study furnishes data of considerable importance in soly- 
ing several problems concerning arithmetic instruction: (r) 
Which arithmetical processes should receive emphasis in the 
first grade in order to enable the children to meet the arithmet- 
ical needs in their everyday lives? (2) What types of concrete 
situations should be provided for the children in the first grade 
that they may have practice in making applications similar to * 
those required of them outside of school? Incidentally, the 
study throws light on the controversy as to whether counting or 
spatial measurement should be the starting-point in instructing 
primary pupils in arithmetic. From these data it would appear 
that counting plays a very large part and that spatial measure- 
ment plays a very small part in the ordinary uses of number 
made by first-grade pupils. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that this investigation has its 
limitations in that the interview method was probably not effec- 
tive in always revealing the process which took place in the child’s 
mind, and perhaps it was not successful in disclosing every activity 
which the child had experienced. However, since the results repre- 
sent such a large number of interviews, there is great probability 
that they approximate very closely the true facts concerning the 
general types of arithmetical experiences which first-grade chil- 
dren encounter in their daily out-of-school lives. (9: 626) 


The figures in Table I show quite clearly which processes 
need emphasis in first-grade experience. Our examples in 
Section III make clear the types of concrete experience 
which will supply the necessary practice for acquiring the 
needed skills. 

Solving number problems: beginning of abstraction. — 
Most of our discussion so far has been concerned with the 
basic number experiences in relation to real objects present 
to the senses. This, of course, is necessary to the under- 
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standing of numbers, and ample provision should be made 
for it. Given such ample experience, however, children may 
be encouraged to think a combination of groups of objects 
or a separation of a single group into smaller groups. When 
a child can carry on this kind of thinking, he has made a 
beginning in abstraction. The first problems should be 
very simple. Those cited on pages 431 and 436 are ex- 
amples. In discussing the value of problems similar to 
these Thorndike says, 


The time here is well spent because the children can do the 
necessary thinking if the tasks are well chosen; because they 
are thereby prevented from beginning their study of addition 
by the habit of pseudo-adding by looking at the two groups of 
objects and counting their number instead of real adding, that 
is, thinking of the two numbers and inferring their sum; and 
further, because facing the problem of adding as a real problem 
is in the end more economical for learning arithmetic and for 
intellectual training in general than being enticed into adding 
by objective or other processes which conceal the difficulty 
while helping the pupil to master it. (8: 267) 


Conclusion. — This concludes our discussion of the place 
of number in the kindergarten and first grade. We have 
seen that even before they enter school, at four years of 
age, many children have acquired, through everyday 
experience, some elementary arithmetical facts and skills. 
Our examples have shown that they need, for the satisfac- 
tory carrying forward of some of the school activities, more 
knowledge and skill of the same general character. These 
may be readily acquired if the teacher utilizes some of the 
natural opportunities which arise for counting, grouping 
objects, adding and subtracting small groups, measuring, 
etc. and gives practice and drill in these processes through 
interesting games and through reading and solving number 
problems during some of the seat-work periods. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BEGINNING ORAL AND SILENT READING 
A WELL-BALANCED SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Factors to be balanced. Oral and silent reading. — The 
technic of teaching oral reading in the primary grades has 
been developed probably more highly than any other phase 
of elementary teaching. In recent years, much attention 
has also been given to devising a technic for teaching szlent 
reading. This applies even in the first grade, since teachers 
recognize that the attainment of skill in silent reading is the 
principal ultimate objective in the instruction of pupils in 
all grades. After the third grade, silent reading may even 
displace oral reading almost entirely in many progressive 
schools. The problem in the first grade, however, is to 
secure a proper balance between both these types of read- 
ing. Hence the first-grade teacher must always keep in 
mind the fact that, while skill in silent reading is the final 
goal of reading instruction, at the same time much practice 
must be given to oral reading for the two following pur- 
poses: (1) to make the transition from the child’s present 
oral command and auditory recognition of portions of the 
English language to the recognition and understanding of 
the same portions when seen in print; (2) to test his 
progress in acquiring skill in silent reading. 

Skill in rapid interpretation and in phonetic analysts. — In 
analyzing the beginner’s growth in ability to read we find 
two dominant types of skill: (1) the ability to get mean- 
ings from words and phrases the printed form and pronun- 
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ciation of which are already familiar, and (2) the ability 
to decipher the pronunciation of unfamiliar printed forms 
as a step toward recognizing their meanings. Primary chil- 
dren may acquire skill in either one of these activities — 
that is, either interpretation or phonetic analysis and pro- 
nunciation — without acquiring skill in the other. Since 
both are necessary, however, a well-balanced scheme of 
teaching reading provides for systematic training in each. 
In the present chapter, therefore, we shall illustrate at 
length how such systematic balancing of oral and silent 
reading and of interpretation and phonetic analysis is now 
being provided, and we shall give some of the scientific 
evidence which justifies the various processes described. 

Sections of the chapter.— The chapter is divided into 
the following sections : 


I. General description of first-grade activities, including 
reading. 
II. Pre-primer blackboard-reading and chart-reading. 
A. Sample lessons. 
B. Principles of teaching pre-primer reading. 
III. Beginning book-reading. 
A. Sample lessons. 
B. Principles of teaching. 
IV. Independent recognition of new words; phonetic 
analysis. 
A. Sample lessons. 
B. Principles of teaching. 
V. Second-grade lesson illustrating achievements and 
technic. 
‘VI. Tests for measuring first-grade reading. 
VII. Types of unsupervised seat work. 
VIII. Silent reading: pupils’ needs and types of exercises. 
IX. Scientific investigations of beginning reading. 
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SEcTION I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF Frrst-GRADE 
ActTIvITIES, INCLUDING READING 


Relation to kindergarten reading.—As we have pointed 
out frequently in our earlier chapters, intelligence tests 
show that when children have reached the mental age of 
six they are ready for specific instruction in reading. Since 
many children enter the kindergarten in September with a 
mental age of 5.5, these children, with others who are even 
more mature mentally, will be ready for regular instruction 
in reading by February. The nature of the teaching is prac- 
tically the same as that which we shall describe for the early 
stages of the first-grade work ; namely, practice with ‘‘pre- 
primer” or pre-book reading for several weeks and then 
simple book-reading. Owing to this similarity, it will not 
be necessary to give a complete separate account of kinder- 
garten reading. However, we have given a partial account 
of certain easy incidental reading activities for the younger 
kindergarten children in ‘Our chapter on expressing and 
communicating ideas (pages 211-216). 

Delightful systematic methods. Represented in manuals.— 
There are numerous teachers’ manuals which describe 
varied systems of balancing the fundamental factors in 
teaching beginning reading. They frequently give minute 
directions for conducting the various phases of the teaching, 
together with excellent sample lessons showing the teacher 
just what to say at each step. These manuals render valu- 
able service in aiding teachers and might have been quoted 
here at length in order to illustrate the various processes 
that we desire to discuss. 

Actual example observed. —It seemed more instructive, 
however, to present a description of the work of an actual 
teacher who uses a variety of materials and devices. Conse- 
quently we observed for some time, at the beginning of the 
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year, the teaching of reading in a section of the first grade 
of the University Elementary School of The University of 
Chicago. The teacher was Marjorie Hardy. 

Beginning reading no longer the ‘‘scourge of infancy” but 
the road to fairyland. — We shall describe Miss Hardy’s 
teaching in considerable detail, in order to give the reader 
some feeling of the atmosphere of a modern schoolroom in 
which the fine art of teaching has been perfected through 
careful study and practice. In such a situation, learning to 
read is no longer the “scourge of infancy,’’as Rousseau called 
it in 1762 and as it was still, in many places, a generation 
ago. Instead, our modern teaching early opens to children 
the road to the fairyland of fable, myth, romance, and 
adventure, as found in the world of children’s books. Every 
step that they take along this road under the teacher’s 
guidance is playful and delightful. At the same time, each 
step is a part of a most systematic and progressive scheme 
of learning, all parts of which have been definitely planned 
in advance. Yet so thoroughly are the various teaching 
processes adapted to the children’s instinctive interests and 
activities that delight in learning and systematic progress go 
hand in hand. 

Incidental reading. Connected with studies of home, farm, 
etc. — Since much of the reading in Miss Hardy’s room was 
intimately connected with other activities of the children, 
it is desirable to get an idea of the general course of study 
in the first grade, in order to understand the principles of 
teaching on which the reading was based. The work of the 
first two or three months in this first grade was very much 
like that of an advanced kindergarten group, but with more 
specific training in reading and number. Like a progressive 
kindergarten, the first grade introduced children to a study 
of home and community life through play, this being the 
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first step in a progressive study of social life, which, as it 
continues through the grades, develops into the history, 
geography, and civics of the later years. The first social 
unit discussed was the home. The children talked about 
the rooms which they had in their own homes and the pur- 
poses that each served, saying, for example: ‘‘We cook in 
the kitchen. We eat in the dining-room. We sleep in the 
bed-room,” etc. Play rooms were constructed of blocks 
or paper or cardboard. Each child chose a room, planned 
the necessary furniture, constructed it, described his plans 
and his work, etc. The little sentences quoted were used 
incidentally for reading material. 

The study of the home was followed by a study of farm 
life. The farmyard and its buildings, roads, and occupants 
were constructed in a sand-pan after making the plan on a 
large sheet of manila paper with labels for the house, barn, 
road, etc. The story of the farmer bringing his crops to 
town or to the railroad for shipment was developed. Some 
of the products were followed into the grocery store, which 
was studied for a few days and linked up with the activi- 
ties of the home. Thus the children were given a playful 
but thoughtful initiation into the study of social activities 
and the interdependence of various social units (families, 
farms, stores, etc.) in the community. In connection with 
these studies there was much incidental reading, counting, 
and measuring. 

Specific reading lessons. Begun with favorite nursery games 
and rimes. — In addition to these significant social studies, 
another type of kindergarten activity was extensively used 
in this first grade; namely, children’s games centering 
around nursery rimes and songs, such as “‘ Jack, jump over 
the Candlestick,” ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” *‘The Old Cat is Asleep,” 
etc. These rhythmic but often nonsensical games and 
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songs constitute one of the most characteristic and pleasur- 
able features of child life,! and sometimes of adult life as 
well, as witnessed by the remark of a learned professor, who 
said recently that among his favorite verses and songs is 
“The Owl and the Pussycat went to Sea.” This he enjoys 
not only for its lilting rhythm but also for the sheer non- 
sense of its lines. In the kindergarten such nursery rimes 
are used in the form of games to train in physical activity, 
rhythmic control, singing, oral expression, codperation, etc. 
The same educational ends were served by these activities 
in the first grade. In agkdition, however, they furnished the 
subject mer for m £ the reading lessons of the first 
few weeks. ; 

Fifteen minutes of. specific reading and much incidental 
reading. — With this general picture of work and play dur- 
ing the first few months in the first grade, we may proceed 
to a description of the teaching of reading observed during 
the period set apart for it in the daily program. This period 
occupied about fifteen to twenty minutes in the morning. 
In addition to this specific period there was, as suggested, 
much incidental reading throughout the day which we did 


1 Utilitarian reaction against nursery rimes. An interesting reaction 
against such extensive use of classical nursery-rime material is noticeable 
in the recent writings of certain scientific investigators of reading. These- 
persons argue that reading is primarily a cold, practical. tool to be used 
especiafly in following directions and in other “utilitarian” ways. They 
define their vieay as a distinctly “utilitarian” one, as opposed to the “‘liter- 
ary” or “harmless enjoyment” view. Just how much truth there is in 
their contention remains to be determined from scientific investigations of 
the part played by various types of reading matter and reading activities 
in the lives of children, adolescents, and adults. We shall have occasion 
again to refer to this problem in our section on silent reading (pages 516-520). 
* As this book goes to press Miss Hardy is using with her class in beginning 
reading very simple interesting accounts of the daily doings of two children 
just entering first grade, instead of the nursery rimes used at the time this 
description of her work was written. The general teaching methods and de- 
vices are the same, however, as those which we are describing in this chapter. 
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not see; in fact, in conversation, Miss Hardy emphasized 
the fact that every activity during the day was made the 
basis of some reading. This might be a “line for the day” on 
the bulletin board in the morning (for example, “We plant 
our bulbs today’’), a word here, a phrase or sentence there, etc. 

Even the specific reading period contains a variety of ac- 
tivities. — On the other hand, the intensive reading period 
of fifteen minutes did not consist of a mere continuous 
reading of one kind but was broken up by a variety of ac- 
tivities, which will appear in the descriptions that follow. 
This variety is necessary in order to avoid the nervous 
strain, inattention, and consequent waste that result, with 
children of this age, from prolonged concern with a single 
form of intellectual activity. 

Homelike atmosphere of room puts children at ease. — 
As is the practice in the kindergarten, the first day’s ac- » 
tivities were especially arranged to make the children feel 
at home and comfortable and contented in the new en- 
vironment. Blocks, balls, dolls, and other playthings were 
on hand, and a general ““homy”’ atmosphere was created. 
The effect of one item was noted in the remark of a child 
who said to his mother, “We have curtains in our room at 
school just as we do at home.” 

Three stages or phrases.—In the three sections which 
follow we shall describe three aspects of beginning reading 
that stand out clearly in modern thought and practice. 

1. Pre-primer blackboard-reading and chart-reading. This 
phase, which usually consumes the first five or six weeks, 
is so organized with games and charts that the pupils are 
introduced to reading in a much more effective manner 
than is possible when each child in the group has his atten- 
tion concentrated on a book which he holds. 

2. Beginning book-reading. While the pre-primer reading 
removes many of the introductory psychological difficulties 
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which a child encounters when he begins to read in a book, 
the new process is still sufficiently difficult to render neces- 
sary a number of special devices so that the pupils may 
more easily become accustomed to the physiological and 
interpretative habits and attitudes required in book-reading. 

3. Independent recognition of new words: phonetic analysis. 
After the fundamental habits mentioned under pre-primer 
and first book-reading have been started, most pupils will 
be ready for elementary practice in analyzing words into 
sounds, as the first step toward giving them practice in 
recognizing independently words which they already know 
orally but the visual or printed form of which is unfamiliar. 
Some first-grade pupils manifest a voluntary interest in 
similarities of the sounds of words during the early weeks 
of school; and scientific investigations show that many 
first-grade pupils easily attain skill in phonetic analysis of 
unfamiliar printed forms. However, instruction in this art, 
which represents one of the mechanical phases of reading, 
is usually postponed until the interpretative habits and 
attitudes are fairly started; that is, until about the be- 
ginning of the third month. 


SECTION II. PRE-PRIMER BLACKBOARD-READING AND 
CHART-READING 


A. Sample Lessons 


Action words and games provide first reading material. — 
The first reading experiences which we observed in Miss 
Hardy’s initial lessons were given in connection with the 
following action words: “run,” “hop,” “skip,” “jump.” 
These were written on the board and taught by means of a 
game in which one child “‘blinded”’ his eyes in a corner and 
another child ran to the board, pointed to a word (for ex- 
ample, “hop’’), whispered it to the teacher, hopped to his 
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seat, and said, “Ready.” Thereupon the child in the corner 
said, “I heard you hop” (provided he guessed right), and 
ran to the blackboard and pointed to the word “hop.” 
These activities performed frequently during the day were 
fun for the children and provided relaxation and physical 
exercise for them. When the children had to go to the board 
or to any other part of the room, the teacher frequently 
wrote “hop” or “skip” etc. on the blackboard, and the 
children used the corresponding method of locomotion. 
First nursery rime from books which children have ex- 
amined. ‘‘ Jack, be nimble.” — On the fourth day of school 
the teacher introduced during the reading period the nursery 


eel Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 
Jack, jump over 
The candlestick. 


The children had been examining various books of nursery 
rimes and stories which reposed on the “‘library table” at 
one side of the room. Miss Hardy then asked some children 
to show her their favorite rimes and then skillfully centered 
their attention on one which was especially suitable for an 
easy reading lesson; namely, ‘‘ Jack, jump over the Candle- 
stick.” 

Games played with candlestick and at blackboard. — A 
candlestick having been provided for the occasion, it was 
brought out, and the children played a game of jumping 
over it, meanwhile becoming more familiar with the rime. 
Miss Hardy then said that she knew another way of play- 
ing the game, in which all could play at once. The children 
wondered how it could be done, and the teacher showed 
them how to represent a candlestick on the blackboard with 
the chalk, and by curved lines how to show Jack jumping 
back and forth. The children exhibited considerable indi- 
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viduality in their drawings of the candlestick, some adding 
a little curved handle, others adding the flame with smoke 
trailing off. They practiced the rhythmic sweeps, back and 
forth, a number of times while reciting the rime in unison. 


Courtesy of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


PICTURE IN A FIRST-GRADE ROOM 


Pupils tell teacher how to write rime on blackboard. — 
Finally Miss Hardy said: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fun to have this 
rime written on the blackboard so that we could all see it 
and read it instead of having just one copy in the book? .. . 
I will write it, but you must help me by telling me just what 
to say. ... Who can tell me what to write first?” A boy 
said, “Jack, be nimble.’’ Miss Hardy wrote this line, and 
then proceeded to write the other lines as the children 
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dictated them. This process exemplified the finest art in 
teaching the first reading lesson with continuous material. 
Why? We shall see when we come to the systematic dis- 
cussion (which follows this story) of the principles of teach- 
ing first-grade reading. Meanwhile we shall note that the 
end of the reading period had arrived, and Miss Hardy told 
the children that she would write ‘‘Save”’ on the blackboard, 
to tell the janitor not to erase their rime until they wanted 
him to do so. 

Great detail of fine technic illustrated by fuller descrip- 
tions. — In order to illustrate how many devices and varied 
processes are included in the initial teaching of reading, 
we shall describe in somewhat greater detail the reading 
lessons which followed the first presentation of the rime as 
described. Some of these devices illustrate not only the 
teaching of reading itself but also the intimate correla- 
tion with other activities and procedures in order to avoid 
fatigue and inattention. 

Second day with ‘‘ Jack, be nimble.’”’ Reading from large 
printed chart. — The next day, at the beginning of the read- 
ing period, the class counted in concert the number of chil- 
dren present in the group, and one child then counted out 
the appropriate number of little chairs and arranged them 
in a semicircle at the front of the room, not far from the 
blackboard. The teacher then wrote “skip” on the board, 
and the children skipped gayly to their places. When they 
were settled and attentive, the teacher recalled the rime of 
the day before, asking them how many lines were in it, and 
reminded them that she had written “‘Save”’ on the board. 
She then said: ‘I have a surprise for you today. I had the 
rime, with a picture, printed on a chart [which she then 
hung before them], so that the janitor could clean the black- 
board. Let’s see whether we can all read the rime from the 
chart just as we did from the blackboard yesterday.” 
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Group reading of whole rime. — Miss Hardy then held a 
long strip of cardboard under each line as she and the 
children read it in unison. 

Individual reading of whole rime. — Several children were 
then given a chance to read the rime individually while the 
teacher moved the cardboard strip down. 

“Show us the line that says.’”’ — The teacher then asked, 
‘Who can run up and show us the line that says ‘The 
candlestick’? — Margery.” Margery held the strip of card- 
board under the right line. ‘‘Who sees the line that says 
‘Jack, be nimble’? — Richard.” 

Duplicate chart cut into lines and inserted in a rack. — 
Miss Hardy then brought out a duplicate chart of the rime. 
She said: ‘‘Here I have another copy of the chart, without 
the picture. See whether it looks the same... four lines 
... ‘Jack, be nimble’... just the same. Do you think it 
would be fun to cut off each line and have a child put it 
where it belongs in this rack ?”’ Here Miss Hardy indicated 
a rack which hung on the blackboard and was so constructed 
that cardboard strips could be easily inserted. With appro- 
priate remarks each line was cut off and given to a different 
child, who was assisted in placing it in the rack. With the 
last line the teacher said: “Isn’t ‘candlestick’ a long 
word? We can easily tell it because it is so long.”’ 

Game of finding corresponding lines in the two charts. — 

“Now,” said Miss Hardy, “I am going to give you a new 
game. -I am going to take a line out of the rack while you 
have your eyes shut. Then you look to see which line is 
missing and find the same line on the other chart. Be sure 
to study it out before you raise your hand. Now, blind 
your eyes.” 

Taking out the strip “Jack, be quick,” the teacher said, 
“Ready.” After giving most of the children time to raise 
their hands, John was called on. “What line is it?” ‘Jack, 
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be quick,” said John. “That’s right; now match it up on 
the full chart (that is, hold it under the line that says the 
same thing) and then put it back where it belongs in the 
rack. Let us all watch to see whether John matches it.” 


____) 


Courtesy of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


“ LITTLE MISS MUFFET’’ USED TO DECORATE THE WALLS OF A 
FIRST-GRADE ROOM 


The game was then repeated with the third line, “Jack, 
jump over.”’ The child who was called on said that it read, 
“Jack, be quick.” The teacher then assisted him to read 
the complete chart from the beginning until he came to 
and recognized the correct line. The game was continued 
until all the lines had been used. 
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Game of giving children lines from rack and recalling and 
replacing them. — ‘‘Now we shall play another game,”’ said 
Miss Hardy. ‘I shall give each line to a different child, 
and when I call for that line the child who has it must run 
up and match it on the whole chart and then place it where 
it belongs in the rack.” After the strips were handed out, 
she asked, ‘‘Who has the first line?”’ The child who had 
it was not sure, although her neighbor, looking over her 
shoulder, volunteered, “I know who has.” “Florence,” 
said the teacher, ‘I think you have. Run up and match it. 
wes Lhat’s it. What does it say? .. i ut it in place” — 
and so on until all the strips were returned, the children be- 
coming more successful as they grasped the idea of the game. 
Test shows that children know location but not form of a 
word. — The period was now almost over. A little test, or 
demonstration, of what the children knew and did not 
know came when Miss Hardy said: “I see the word ‘ Jack’ 
some other place in this room. I wonder who can find it.” 
The children looked around and located a picture, cut from 
a magazine, showing a boy going to school with his father. 
Under the picture Miss Hardy had printed on a card in 
large letters: Thigte does 


He is going to school. 


One of the children who volunteered was asked to hold a 
short strip of cardboard under the word “Jack.” Instead 
he held it under “This is.” Why? Because in the rime 
“Jack”? was always at the beginning of the line, and this 
child had an idea of its location but not of its form. ‘Come 
to the rime and find ‘Jack,’”’ said Miss Hardy. ‘That’s 
right. Now look at it closely and then find the same word 
on the other card.’ This time the child succeeded easily, 
and the class was turned over to the gymnasium teacher 
for a period of outdoor play. 
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Third day with ‘‘ Jack, be nimble”; beginning ‘t Jack 
and Jill.” Review reading of rime and lines. — The next day, 
after the children had “hopped”’ to their chairs, the rime 
was reviewed as follows: 

First, individual children were given a chance to read the 
whole chart through, advancing to it and holding a long 
strip of cardboard under each line as it was read. 

Miss Hardy then inserted the separate lines in the rack 
as she got responses to her questions: ‘‘What will the line 
say that I put in first?” ‘What will the next line say?” 

Pupil becomes “‘teacher”’ in game of blinding eyes and guess- 
ing removed line. — Miss Hardy then said: ‘“‘Wouldn’t it 
be fun to play again the game in which you blind your eyes 
and someone takes out a strip and you find which one it is? 
... Only, this time we shall let a child be the teacher.” 
She then called on a child, who advanced to the rack. The 
game then proceeded as follows: (1) The child said, 
“Blind your eyes’”’; (2) took out a line; (3) whispered to 
the teacher what the line said; and (4) said, “Ready.” 
(5) The children held up their hands; (6) the child called 
on Mary; (7) Mary named the right line, was given the 
strip, ‘“‘matched”’ it with the corresponding line on the full 
chart, returned it to the rack, and in turn became the 
“teacher.”” Three children were given turns in this game. 

Blackboard activity for all in rhythmic drawing to rime. — 
““Now,’’ said Miss Hardy, ‘“‘let’s all go to the blackboard 
and make Jack jump over the candlestick. I have marked 
off spaces for children on the side board. Count the spaces. 
How many are there? .. . How many children are there? ... 
How many more spaces do we need?... All right; I will 
mark off four more on the front board.” The children then 
went to the board. They were asked each to show his right 
hand and left hand (some were not sure which was which), 
to take the chalk in the right hand, to draw a candlestick 
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in the middle of the space, and then to start the chalk at the 
left side of the space and to draw as they recited the rime. 
a“ Jack and Jill.” Told by children and played at black- 
board. — The children then returned to their seats, and the 
teacher said: ‘tI am thinking of another verse that has 
‘Jack’ in it. Can you think of one? Mine begins, ‘Jack 
and,’’’ whereupon several of the children were ready im- 
mediately with ‘‘Jill went up the hill” etc. “Who will 
show us at the blackboard the hill, with Jack and Jill going 
up and tumbling down, something like the way we showed 
Jack jumping over the candlestick?” The children then 
drew curves on the board. 

Written on blackboard by teacher as children dictate. — 
Then the pupils returned to their chairs, and the teacher 
suggested that she write the rime on the board and prepare 
a chart of it for the next day. They first recited the rime 
in unison, and then Miss Hardy said that she would write 
it as they told her what to write. “What shall I write 
first?”’ The children said, “Jack and Jill went up the 
hill.” This was written as two short lines; thus: 

Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill. 


The children eagerly anticipated each succeeding line and 
volunteered joyful remarks about “how long” some of the 
jines were. 

Children read rime while running pointer under each line.— 
A few minutes remained for reading the whole rime through, 
one child, with Miss Hardy’s assistance, running a pointer 
along under each line as it was read. ‘‘Tomorrow,” said the 
teacher, “we shall have this rime printed for you on a chart.” 

Fourth day of rime-reading: chart of ‘* Jack and Jill.” 
Free conversation about the picture. — When the chart was 
displayed the next day the children volunteered various 
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remarks about the picture which was at the top, such as: 
“Jack is tumbling down.” “‘Jill hasn’t tumbled yet.” Miss 
Hardy added comments about the “heavy pail of water,” 
the “steep hill,”’ etc. 

Chart read as in case of ‘‘Jack, be nimble.’’ — The chart 
was then read in a manner similar to the reading of the 
candlestick chart, as suggested briefly in the following 
memoranda : 

1. Whole in unison. — “‘Let’s all read it together,” said 
Miss Hardy, and the children proceeded as she held a long 
strip of cardboard under each line. 

2. Whole by one pupil; praise for good reading. — ‘‘ Flor- 
ence, come and read. Hold the cardboard under each 
line. ... That’s fine. We can always hear Florence, be- 
cause she reads so clearly.” 

3. “Finding the line that says.’ Mild rebuke for irrespon- 
sible child. — ‘‘Who sees the line that says, ‘Went up the 
hill’?”? Mary’s hand being up, she was called on but was 
not ready. ‘“You must always see the line before you hold 
up your hand.” Several lines were practiced in this way, a 
child advancing, placing the cardboard under the desired 
line, and reading it. 

4. Inserting separate strips in rack. Children on watch for 


mistakes. — ‘‘ Now, all stand up. Here I have each line on 
a separate strip....Let’s see whether I have enough. 
How many lines are on the chart? ... Count my strips. ... 


Which one must I put in first? .. . Now I am going to put 
in the others rapidly, and you must watch to see that I 
don’t make any mistakes.’’ Miss Hardy then purposely 
inserted ‘‘broke his crown” before ‘‘ Jack fell down.” The 
brighter children soon discovered this and suggested the 
correct change. Seats were then resumed. 

5. Blinding eyes and finding removed line. — They then 
played twice the game of having the children blind their 
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eyes while one child took out of the rack a line which the 
class then proceeded to discover on the chart. 

New stage: learning individual words. Children match 
word cards with words in rime. — The teaching then pro- 
ceeded to an entirely new stage as Miss Hardy produced a 
pack of cards on each of which was printed a word in large 
letters. The words were “ Jack,” ‘“‘went,” “hill,” “water,” 
“up,” “down,” “fell,” “after,” and “over,” the last word 
being borrowed from the candlestick rime. She said: ‘You 
see these cards. They are not lines. They are just words. 
Some are taken from the first line; some are from the second 
line. John, here is one for you. Your word is in the first 
line. See if you can find it. Florence, your word is in the 
second line.’”’ Each child was given a card until all were 
supplied. ‘‘Study your line carefully to find a word that 
looks just like yours. As soon as you can find it raise your 
hand.... All right. Hands down. We will begin with 
Arthur. When I call your name run up to the chart, hold 
your card under the right word, and tell us what it is. Now, 
Arthur.” 

Match correctly but cannot name. Reading as far as matched 
word. — Arthur matched correctly the word “‘went”’ in the 
first line; but when Miss Hardy asked, ‘‘ What does it say ?”’ 
he couldn’t tell. By reading the line from the beginning, 
however, he easily found what it said. The next child 
matched “hill” correctly, but called it ‘‘ Jill.” Miss Hardy 
helped her to point to each word from the beginning of the 
rime as teacher and child read rapidly and smoothly as far 

s “hill.” The next child was taught “up” in the same 
way. “All watch carefully,” said Miss Hardy, mae you 
may have to find this same word later.”’ 

Flash drill with cards called ‘‘moving- picture show.’’ — The 
period then concluded with a rapid “flashing” of the cards 
by the teacher, a game which the class called their “'moving- 
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picture show.”’ “Remember,” said the teacher, ‘as I bring 
each card from the back of the pack you watch it carefully, 
and just as soon as I place it on the front, you tell me what 
itis.” 

Fifth day of rime-reading. Principally drill games with 
word cards and rime chart.— After the preliminaries of 


Courtesy of Nila B. Smith 


READING A WORD BY LOCATING IT IN A LABEL 


getting seated the next day Miss Hardy said: “I have so 
many games for you today that we must do them quickly. 
First we will read the whole rime. We will let Alice do it, 
because she has such a good, clear voice.” 

After this reading the class played very briefly “finding 
the line which says.”’ 

Each child given a word card to match and name. Appro- 
priate praise and remarks on hygiene. — Next, each child 
was given a word card and told to find the same word in a 
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given line on the chart. When all had their hands up except 
two children, Miss Hardy said to these: ‘You watch, and 
we will help you later. Hands down.” And the game pro- 
ceeded as on the preceding day. Incidental remarks were 
made about keeping the cards away from the mouth and 
face and holding them correctly. To the child who had 
“Jack” Miss Hardy said, ““See how many ‘Jacks’ you can 
find,” and, when he had found four, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good for 
you!’”? When a boy found the word “water” quickly and 
said it, appropriate praise was bestowed. Then to the class 
Miss Hardy said, ‘“‘ Everyone look at this word and say it.” 

Special devices for some words. — To the cards for “up” 
and ‘‘down”’ special attention was called. “Children, look 
at these two words. The short one is ‘up,’ and the longer 
one is ‘down.’ When you play seesaw you go up and down 
[making appropriate gestures with the corresponding word 
cards]. I am going to mix these two words up. See if you 
can tell me quickly which one I show you” [proceeding to 
flash “‘up”’ and “‘down” several times]. Similarly, devices 
were employed with the words “‘after’’ and “‘over,’’ which 
were giving special difficulty. 

““M oving- picture show” game again. — The children then 
stood up while the “moving-picture show”’ game was run 
off by flashing the cards. 

Teacher inserts individual words in rack as pupils name 
each. — The children being seated, Miss Hardy said: ‘“‘ Now 
I am going to put these words in the rack. They will be 
all mixed up, and as soon as I place a word I want you to 
tell me what it is.”’ 

Naming each word as teacher points. Pupils on qui vive for 
speed. — This process finished, Miss Hardy said: ‘As I 
place an eraser under each word, say it. See if you can say 
it so fast that I can hardly keep ahead of you. ...That’s 
fine, but if you don’t know them, don’t say them.” 
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One pupil points to all the words and names them correctly. 
Children clap approval. — ‘Now, Harry may say all the 
words as he holds the eraser under each. ... Wasn’t that 
fine? He said every word right. Let’s clap for him.” 

Blinding the eyes and then finding the word pointed to. — 
The reading lesson then concluded with a new “blind the 
eyes’? game. One child blinded his eyes in the corner. 
Another ran to the rack, held an eraser under one word 
(for example, ‘“‘over”’), returned to his seat, and said, 
“Ready.” The child in the corner stepped to the rack and, 
placing the eraser under each word in turn, said, ‘‘Is it 
‘“water’?”’ In unison the children answered, ‘‘ No, it is not 
*water,’”””— and so on until he said, “Is it ‘over’?” 
whereupon they clapped their hands and cried, “‘ Yes, it zs 
hover?” 

“The Old Cat is Asleep” game; activity, fun, moral train- 
ing. — As a means of relaxation and physical activity the 
teacher then introduced the children to a game that seemed 
to the observer to be merely a child’s game (that is, not a 
game for teaching reading); namely, a game called “The 
Old Cat is Asleep.” This is a form of the musical chair 
game. The children played it twice with zest, and as some 
of them tended to run to the chairs before the last word of 
“cannot catch us” was said, Miss Hardy made an appro- 
priate remark about “playing fair.” 

Nine separate words learned by sight. — During this period 
of twenty minutes about fifteen minutes of actual reading 
activity had been observed. The children had acquired by 
this time greater familiarity with the printed lines and 
knew with fair accuracy the nine separate words which 
scarcely any of them had been able to name shortly before 
the end of the reading period of the previous day. 

Sixth day of rime-reading. “The Old Cat is Asleep.” — 
Unexpectedly to the observer the next day’s reading period 
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began with the new game, ‘‘The Old Cat is Asleep,” which 
had been played the day before. After playing the game 
again, Miss Hardy produced a chart with the picture of the 
“old cat” and the lines 


The old cat is asleep, 
The old cat is asleep, 
The old cat is fast asleep, 
And cannot catch us. 


Strips cut up before the children’s eyes to obtain phrases and 
words. — In the reading lesson based on this material the 
class followed the same plan as in the preceding lessons; 
namely, first reading it as a whole, then finding individual 
lines, then drilling on single phrases and words. This time 
Miss Hardy cut up the separate strips or lines before the 
children’s eyes to obtain the individual word cards. 

Examples of special aid to slow pupils. — This process 
helped some of the children considerably, for while some 
had succeeded admirably in every activity, from reading 
the whole to matching and naming individual words, other 
children were making very slow progress. For example, one 
child could not understand the term “last word.” Miss 
Hardy said to him, “Tell me the last word in this line,” as 
she pointed to and read “The old cat is fast asleep.” The 
child said, ‘‘The old cat is fast asleep.” ‘‘No, dear,’’ said 
Miss Hardy, “I want just the last word. Now listen for it, 
as I say the line.” The teacher repeated the line, pointing 
to each word in turn. Again from the child came the same 
answer, ‘‘The old cat is fast asleep.” 

Another example of the reaction of a slow child occurred 
in identifying the word “old.” The child had been given 
the word card for “old” and was trying to match it on 
either chart, the whole one or the cut-up one in the rack. 
He had six chances, six “olds” before his eyes, and 
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he couldn’t find one. Miss Hardy took the phrase ‘‘ The old 
cat’’ from the rack. She read it with the child. Then she 
cut off “The” and asked what was left. Then she cut off 
“cat”? and asked what was left. The child said “old” and 
seemed to be sure of it. He matched it correctly with the 
five “olds”? which remained in the chart and rack. Miss 
Hardy then gave the work a “forward look” (a device 
which she frequently used) by saying to the class, ‘‘When 
we come to read in our storybooks, we want to be sure about 
this word ‘old’ because we shall read about the old woman, 
the old man, and the old cat many times.” After about two 
minutes of practice, or ““game,” with the last line, “‘And 
cannot catch us,” Miss Hardy returned to the child who 
had been given special practice with “old.” Holding up 
the “old” card she asked, ‘‘ What does this say?” “Can,” 
said the boy. Such are the difficulties encountered by 
and with slow learners, difficulties that call for the most 
watchful, sympathetic, patient, and persistent individual 
attention from the teacher. 

Subsequent specific reading lessons with other types of 
material. ‘‘Goldilocks and the Three Bears.’ — While the 
rime-reading described was being carried on during the 
reading periods, the children had been concerned during 
the literature and construction periods with the experiences 
of Goldilocks and the three bears. The pupils had constructed 
in the sand-pan a paper house for the three bears and had 
surrounded it with twigs and leaves to represent a forest, 
through which roamed, side by side, three plasticene bears. 

Manila-paper book of reading selections made by each child 
to show parents. — Each child had also made a book from 
manila paper in which to paste the verses and stories which 
the children had been reading ‘“‘so that he could take 
them home to read to mother and father.’’ Each child’s 
copy of a jingle or story was printed by Miss Hardy, who 
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set up rubber letters in a wooden type-holder, thus making a 
rubber stamp from which the necessary copies could be 
easily made. 

Pupils compose story of the three bears to paste in book. — 
When it came to putting the story of the three bears in the 
books, the children spent some time in boiling it down to a 
few short lines that would best tell just what they had done. 
They finally chose these : 


We made a house. 
It is in the woods. 
We made three bears. 


One is a big bear. 
One is a middle-sized bear. 
One is a little bear. 


Reading practice with this material as with nursery rimes. — 
The reading practice with this material followed the same 
general plan as that described for the nursery rimes. 

Five weeks of pre-primer blackboard-reading and chart- 
reading to initiate correct reading attitudes and habits. 
—Such chart-reading, gradually merging with reading 
of the same materials pasted in the books which they 
made, constituted the reading activity of the first five or 
six weeks. It is one example of the common practice in 
progressive schools and reading systems of giving consider- 
able “pre-primer”’ reading before a regularly printed book 
is begun. So many fundamental principles of psychology 
and methods of teaching reading are involved that we shall 
now turn to the systematic exposition of them as illustrated 
by Miss Hardy’s lessons. Then we shall describe concretely 
the second and third stages in developing skill in reading; 
namely, training in reading a printed book and training in 
the independent recognition of new words. The first stage, 
with which we are now concerned, is intended to initiate 
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certain correct reading attitudes and habits which may 
persist throughout the pupils’ later reading in and out of 
school. 


B. Principles of Teaching Pre-Primer Reading 


1. To initiate correct reading attitudes, not mere word- 
calling. — Perhaps the most fundamental principle of teach- 
ing reading which is illustrated by Miss Hardy’s pre-primer 
lessons is the necessity of giving the pupils a correct attitude 
toward the reading material. We may easily illustrate what 
we mean by using a negative example; namely, we do not 
want the child to form the attitude of merely trying to 
pronounce words without regard to their meanings. Yet 
this was the dominant attitude of first-grade children in 
much of the old-fashioned teaching of reading, in which a 
child stood up with a book in his hand and, with his eyes 
glued in turn on each word, haltingly read, ‘“‘ This — is — a 
=—"Cat.”’ 

Varieties of reading attitudes: poetry versus headlines ; 
“funnies” versus Gettysburg Address. —It is rather diff- 
cult to define or describe the correct initial reading atti- 
tude because the attitudes with different types of reading 
material differ somewhat. For example, contrast the atti- 
tudes in reading poetry and in rapidly scanning a newspaper 
column. In the poetry-reading your attitude is likely to 
include enjoying the lilt and swing of the rhythm, and your 
reading, consequently, will include careful rhythmic phras- 
ing; in the newspaper-scanning your attitude is one of 
neglecting much of the material and actively “grabbing 
off” a few ideas or statements. Another example of con- 
trasting attitudes in reading is found in reading the “fun- 
nies” in the newspaper, as compared with reading Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. We do not need to describe the 
different attitudes in these two cases, since they are so 
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obviously different. The emotional “set” of your mind in 
the case of reading the ‘‘funnies”’ is such that it shocks you 
to think of approaching Lincoln’s address with the same 
attitude. 

Getting meaningful and interesting experiences from the 
earliest reading. — These variations in reading attitudes 
become of very great practical importance in training in 
skillful reading ; for example, training a pupil to enjoy read- 
ing poetry involves a very different type of practice from 
training him to scan a newspaper column. For our pres- 
ent purposes it is sufficient to note that perhaps the most 
important factor in determining Miss Hardy’s method of 
approaching reading is the desire to make it as much as 
possible like real reading from the very beginning. In such 
real reading the attitude of getting some type of meaningful 
and interesting experience from the printed material is a 
dominant feature. 

2. Significant content necessary. Action words: inciden- 
tal reading. — In order to develop the attitude of getting 
meaning from printed material it is necessary to select 
content that is especially suited to the purpose. The sim- 
ple action words with which Miss Hardy began furnish 
an admirable example; for when such words as “hop” or 
“skip”? are written on the board as commands, not only 
does the attention center on the meaning but the pupil 
must grasp the meaning before he can execute the command. 
Similarly, when such words as “barn” or “house”’ appear 
on the plan of the farm which is to be made in the sand-pan, 
the attention naturally centers on their meaning. 

Nursery rimes give a complex experience which constitutes 
their meaning. — When we come to the nursery rimes, how- 
ever, the meanings to be had from the reading become 
much more complex, since the whole complex experience 
of a child’s enjoyment of a nursery rime is involved. This 
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experience consists of much more than understanding the 
individual words or even understanding all the phrases. 
This fact may be illustrated by the professor’s enjoyment 
of “The Owl and the Pussycat went to Sea’’ (described 
on page 452), or by the reading experience of another 
professor, who says that at least once a year he gets 
hungry to read a certain one of Poe’s poems and conse- 
quently has read it many times. ‘Yet,’ he adds, ‘for the 
life of me I can’t tell what Poe is talking about in some 
places in the thing.” Similarly, in teaching children to 
read “Jack and Jill” we are concerned primarily in giving 
them the big reading experiences which children naturally 
get from such material. Necessarily this will include an 
understanding of most of the words and phrases, such as 
“went up the hill” and “‘ came tumbling after.” The picture 
above the rime helped some children to get these ideas. It 
would hardly be desirable, however, to dwell at any length 
on the meaning of “broke his crown.” In fact, one wonders 
what notion a child associates with this phrase. Certainly 
it would not be pleasing to give him a vivid, gruesome 
picture of a child with a real broken head. 

Hence ‘‘meaningful content” and “ meaningful experience” 
need broad interpretation. — These simple examples help us 
to get farther and farther away from the practice of mere 
word-pronouncing as characteristic of reading. We are 
dissatisfied not only with mere word-pronouncing but also 
with mere understanding of isolated words and phrases. 
What we need in the reading of continuous material, from 
the very first lessons, is the grasp of large meanings — the 
enjoyment of complex experiences which go far beyond the 
meanings of the individual words that describethem. Among 
the most characteristic of such experiences in childhood are 
those associated with nursery rimes. By introducing these 
early into the reading we are providing the child with 
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meaningful content, the total significance of which he 
readily grasps and the detailed words and phrases of which 
he sufficiently understands. 

3. Delightful content cultivates the desire to read. — The 
reading attitude which we should endeavor to cultivate in 
children includes not only the tendency to grasp the mean- 
ing of printed material but also an active desire to read 
more and more. We want the pupil to feel that reading 
furnishes delightful experiences. We want to cultivate in 
him the tendency to take up books and read them with the 
same spontaneity and zeal with which he enters into games, 
or with the same entranced delight with which he listens to 
a story that is being told. This furnishes another reason for 
the choice of interesting nursery rimes, or such stories as 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears.’ When we come to the 
primer-reading we shall see how thoroughly this idea is 
being carried out by filling the books with all the treasures 
of childhood’s fairyland of myth and fable, adventure and 
romance. 

4. Get the whole thought or experience, then subdivide 
for reading practice. —From the ideas expressed — namely, 
that reading, from the very beginning, should present 
meaningful, interesting experiences to children — it follows 
naturally that the reading of any one selection should begin 
with its fundamental story features. After these have been 
adequately treated, the content may be subdivided for a 
number of forms of reading practice. In Miss Hardy’s lessons 
we find that the following steps are taken in proceeding 
from the whole story to the study of individual words : 

a. The pupils learn the whole nursery rime, or compose 
orally the whole story of Goldilocks in the exact words in 
which it is later to be read. 

b. They tell the teacher exactly how to write the whole 
story on the board. 
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c. They read the story as a whole. 

d. They learn to recognize individual lines and phrases. 

e. They learn to recognize and remember the individual 
words. 

The lessons which we have described show that much of 
the refined technic of teaching pre-primer reading depends 
on the skillful carrying-out of these processes in the order 
indicated. The prospective teacher of first-grade reading 
should study Miss Hardy’s devices from this point of view, 
in great detail. For our more general purposes we may note 
briefly three features of her practice: (1) the careful prep- 
aration before presenting the printed or written whole; 
(2) the ability and training of pupils to recognize individ- 
ual lines and phrases; (3) the necessity and value of famil- 
jarizing them with individual words. 

Careful preparation before reading includes exact memorisz- 
ing of first rimes or stories. — The exact memorizing of the 
rime or story before reading it is necessary in order that 
there may be no confusion when the reading begins. For 
example, when the children first recited “Jack and Jill” 
some of them said ‘“‘fefch a pail of water”? and others said 
“get a pail of water.”’ By adopting one of these and dis- 
carding the other the chance for a confusing association 
was avoided. Moreover, in the case of children of foreign- 
born or illiterate parents there are sure to be some who 
are unfamiliar with the rime. The result of such careful 
preparation is that all the children have the full meaning 
and oral statement exactly in mind and are intensely 
interested in telling the teacher what to write. They are 
thus prepared to read it as an interesting, significant whole. 
As suggested on page 457, this constitutes one of the finest 
points in the expert teaching of the first lessons in reading 
and is in striking contrast with the child’s first experiences 
in the old-fashioned teaching of reading, in which he halt- 
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ingly attacked individual words and struggled through hours 
of meaningless drudgery. 

Children may easily learn to recognize short phrases as 
wholes: an important reading attitude. — After the whole 
rime or story had been written or printed we found that 
Miss Hardy conducted a number of games in which the 
children handled, read, and recognized individual lines or 
phrases. The possibility of recognizing such units has long 
been a well-known fact to psychologists and is easily proved 
by the success of the children in doing it. The justification 
for making it the second step in the reading of the rime is 
the desire to train pupils to think in such large thought 
units while reading. This is another factor in establish- 
ing correct reading attitudes, which we have emphasized 
throughout the discussion. In skillful continuous reading 
we do not read by words alone but rather in units of mean- 
ing of which the single words are merely the skeleton struc- 
ture. While the beginning pupil must go through many 
years of practice before he can reach the general facility in 
phrase recognition that characterizes the skillful, trained 
reader, he can learn some phrases at the very beginning and, 
more important still, can make the modest beginnings of a 
reading attitude, or reading habit, which will prove of vital 
importance later. An interesting bit of detail in Miss 
Hardy’s technic which is well worth noting is found in her 
writing of the first lines of “Jack and Jill” as described on 
page 462. When the children told her to write, ‘‘ Jack and Jill 
went up the hill,” she skillfully broke it into two lines, thus: 

Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill. 


It is obvious that the two phrase units which are thus se- 
cured are much better suited for recognition by beginning 
readers than the single long line in which they were combined. 
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Word recognition necessary and possible. — It is obvious, 
however, that we need to go farther than phrase recog- 
nition and familiarize the pupil with individual words in 
order that he may use these as tools wherever they appear 
in his reading. For example, the child who has learned the 
word “Jack” in “Jack, be nimble” can use it as an aid in 
learning “Jack and Jill.” Similarly, he can use other single 
words from one rime or story in reading later ones, such as 
“the” and “and.” The possibility of learning such indi- 
vidual words “by sight”’ is another item ascertained by the 
psychologists at the same time that they found out about 
phrase recognition. The obvious success of children in 
doing it leaves no doubt of the possibility. During their 
pre-primer reading in Miss Hardy’s room most of the chil- 
dren became thoroughly familiar with many sight words 
which they could recognize and use in reading new 
material. 

Four principles summarized: correct attitudes, meaningful 
content, desire to read, analytical learning. — The four prin- 
ciples of teaching reading which we have discussed up to 
this point may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pre-primer reading should initiate the correct reading 
attitude of trying to get significant and interesting experi- 
ences from printed or written material. 

2. To cultivate this attitude, a content, such as action 
words and nursery rimes, should be selected which stimu- 
lates the pupils to focus their attention on the meanings. 

3. The attitude of desiring to read is also initiated by the 
intense interest which children attach to nursery rimes and 
stories. 

4. In beginning the reading of any selection the whole 
thought or experience should receive first attention ; and the 
material should then be subdivided into phrases and indi- 
vidual words for reading practice. 
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Phrased more concisely, these principles may be stated 
as follows. In pre-primer reading 

1. Initiate correct reading attitudes. 

2. Provide meaningful content. 

3. Create a desire to read through delightful content. 

4. In beginning the reading of any selection get the whole 
thought first and then subdivide for reading practice. 

These points describe the method of approaching read- 
ing that is securing more and more general adoption in pro- 
gressive elementary schools. We shall now consider certain 
further general principles of teaching as they apply to the 
teaching of reading which were illustrated in Miss Hardy’s 
lessons. 

5. A single center of attention is secured by chart-reading 
and blackboard-reading. — When a class has its first reading 
lessons from a book instead of the blackboard or a chart, it 
is difficult for the teacher to make sure that all the children 
are giving their attention to the line or phrase or word which 
is being discussed. On the other hand, with the material on 
the blackboard or on a chart it is easy for the teacher or 
the child to point to a certain portion of it and direct the 
attention of all interested pupils to the same item. This is 
one of the greatest advantages of using a blackboard in any 
kind of instruction, and every teacher should become skilled 
in blackboard writing and drawing and be resourceful in 
devising occasions to secure attention and clarify ideas by 
these means. In the complex activities which Miss Hardy 
directed it is obvious that much of the success depended on 
the single objective center, which secured from most of the 
pupils immediate, spontaneous, and rapt attention. 

6. Special equipment of charts and word cards improves 
technic.— The use of a chart as the single objective 
center of attention in the first reading lessons is merely one 
example of the enormous improvements that are made 
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possible in teaching by slight enrichments or modifications 
of the equipment. In the case of reading, other important 
items are the single lines on separate strips and the word 
cards. With the single lines on long strips Miss Hardy had 
some difficulty until she found the special rack into which 
they could be easily fitted. This rack consists of a long 
sheet of paper with horizontal ledges or grooves into which 
the strips can be easily inserted, even by the children, who 
naturally take delight in doing it. Most of the reading 
systems now furnish charts and word cards for their early 
lessons. In case a resourceful teacher desires to compose her 
own lessons, as Miss Hardy did, she may procure an outfit 
of large type, such as are used by merchants in printing 
signs, and sheets of manila tag board 233 by 283 inches. In 
view of the complex responsibilities which confront a be- 
ginning teacher in her first year of teaching, it would proba- 
bly be well for the beginner to use some of the ready-made 
materials provided by those reading systems that are in 
accord with the principles of teaching reading described. 
Bulletin board for incidental reading. — The beginner may 
supplement such ready-made material by a variety of home- 
made charts, some of which may be thumb-tacked on the 
bulletin board, that constitutes another important feature of 
Miss Hardy’s equipment. The surface of the bulletin board 
may be made of sheet cork. As noted on page 453, a “line 
for the day”’ makes attractive incidental reading matter to 
bulletin, as do also pictures cut from magazines and illus- 
trating some of the activities of the class. To these pictures 
may be added attractive legends in large letters. In case a 
teacher does not have a printing outfit, or time to use it, 
she may easily acquire skill in lettering with black crayon 
sufficient to print these legends very rapidly. If a bulle- 
tin board is lacking, a bulletin arrangement may be devised 
by using a corner of the blackboard and writing with chalk. 
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7. Organize interesting activities, particularly games, with 
the reading materials. — Some educators have believed that 
the desire to read described under principle 3, on page 474, 
is sufficient in itself to maintain the interest necessary for 
acquiring skill in reading. It takes only a little knowledge 
of the complexity and difficulty of the process of learning 
to read, however, to show us that very few children would 
acquire sufficient skill merely from this motive. Moreover, 
as discussed under principle 3, the desire to read is not a 
condition which we assume to exist in all pupils, but is to 
be a product of our teaching of reading in such a manner as 
to make all reading experiences delightful. Under principle 
3 we stressed the importance of providing inherently de- 
lightful material for the pupils as an effective means of 
creating the desire to read throughout life. Our present 
point is to emphasize interesting activities with this material 
as a means of securing the attentive practice and repetition 
which are necessary to create automatic skill in reading. 

Practice associated with games is the open sesame of 
childhood. — 'The fundamental basis of interesting practice 
activities in pre-primer reading is the pupils’ intense interest 
in games. The phrase “play a game”’ is the open-sesame 
charm which progressive teachers now use throughout the 
grades to secure rapt attention in all types of practice: 
handwriting, spelling, reading, arithmetic, and language. 
Attentive, effective practice and learning can be secured 
with all kinds of educative materials provided they are 
associated with games which require concentrated atten- 
tion on the educative activities. Miss Hardy’s lessons 
abounded in illustrations. The children played the game of 
“finding the line which says,” gave close attention to the 
several lines as an essential part of the game, and learned to 
recognize the lines readily as the educative result. In the 
“moving-picture show” game of flashing cards the pupils 
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were eagerly expectant and raptly attentive to each card as 
flashed and learned to name the words rapidly and auto- 
matically as the educative result. The beginning teacher of 
first-grade reading should study carefully Miss Hardy’s 
game devices for securing interest and attentive educative 
practice. 

8. Drill games require alertness and refined teaching 
technic. — The effective conduct of drill games demands con- 
siderable automatic skill from the teacher. This was evi- 
denced by the work of a practice teacher in the first grade. 
She had planned about six little games with word cards to 
consume about ten minutes. In order that she might keep 
her games in mind she had written in an obscure corner of 
the side board a list of them in very small letters, but 
sufficiently large for her to see. As a consequence she was 
able to keep her program in mind and maintain the zeal, or 
“pep,” which is such a characteristic feature of active 
games. Yet although she did fairly well in her teaching, one 
could feel the same contrast between her technic and Miss 
Hardy’s that one feels between the movements of a beginner 
in skating or basket ball on the one hand and those of the 
smoothly moving professional in these activities on the 
other hand. 

g. Careful attention to individual differences. — As a final 
principle to be considered in discussing pre-primer reading 
we may note the necessity of adapting the teaching to the 
varied abilities of the pupils. On pages 468-469 we noted 
cases of two especially slow pupils, one who could not 
pick out the “last word” in a line and another who failed to 
recognize the word ‘“‘old”’ two minutes after he had been 
given thorough drill upon it. At the opposite extreme from 
such pupils we find children of five years of age who have a 
natural talent for learning to read and do so with little 
difficulty. In progressive first grades, during the pre-primer 
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reading, the pupils are carefully studied and grouped and 
regrouped according to the abilities they exhibit in learning 
to read. For example, Miss Hardy’s work which has been 
described was with the brighter of two groups that had been 
given no previous instruction in reading. At the end of five 
weeks of pre-primer reading the slower group was about one 
week behind this brighter group. An even more advanced 
group consisted of children who had been instructed in read- 
ing in the kindergarten and had mastered some of the very 
elementary steps in beginning reading. 

Skill from pre-primer reading makes book-reading easy. 
— In general, the scientific studies of the maturing chil- 
dren’s abilities, as well as the success of modern, progressive 
methods of teaching pre-primer reading, demonstrate that 
most children at six years of age are undoubtedly mature 
enough to learn the art of easy reading. In the blackboard- 
reading and chart-reading these children experience little 
or no difficulty. When they come to book-reading the skill 
which they have acquired during the five weeks of pre- 
primer reading simplifies their difficulties enormously, so 
that with simple, familiar material they readily read page 
after page with delight. In the next section of the chapter 
we shall describe concretely Miss Hardy’s first lessons with 
the primer and then discuss the additional principles of 
teaching reading which these book lessons illustrate. Before 
turning to the book-reading we shall summarize briefly the 
nine principles of teaching pre-primer reading which were 
presented in this section of the chapter. 

Summary of rules for teaching pre-primer reading. — 
The nine rules for teaching pre-primer reading which we 
have presented may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Initiate the correct reading attitude of trying to 
get significant and interesting experiences from printed 
material. 
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2. Provide meaningful content. 

3- Create a desire to read by means of delightful and 
interesting content. 

4. Proceed analytically from the whole story to phrases 
and then to individual words. 

5. Secure a single objective center for the attention of all 
pupils by beginning with blackboard-reading or chart- 
reading. 

6. Provide a special equipment of charts, cards, pictures, 
legends, and a bulletin board to facilitate reading practice. 

7. Organize interesting activities to secure the attentive 
repetition necessary to give automatic skill in the elements 
of reading. 

8. Master the technic of conducting drill games. 

9. Group pupils according to their natural talent for, or 
their acquired ability in, reading and give special individual 
attention to the slow learners. 


SecTION III. BEGINNING BooK-READING 
A. Sample Lessons 


Reading the first story. Previous reading from chart. Easy 
transition. — The reading from charts, described on pages 
454-471, continued in Miss Hardy’s room during the first 
five weeks of school. The transition was then made to read- 
ing from a regular primer. This transition was rendered 
easy by having the last chart contain the first story of the 
primer in exactly the same form. 

Children eager to possess and read the promised books. — 
Before beginning the first lesson with the books, Miss Hardy 
asked, ‘‘What was it I said we were going to have today?” 
‘““Books!’’ shouted the children. ‘‘Where are they?” and 
other exclamations followed in joyous tones. ‘Shall I get 
them?” queried Miss Hardy. “Yes! yes!” The teacher 
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then brought out the pile of new books, and the class 
counted the children and the books and found one book too 
many. This was laid aside for an absent child. 

Primers compared with pasted books and similar home 
copies. — Miss Hardy held up one copy and said: “See, 
this book has a name — just as we have names for the books 
we have been making. The name here is ‘primer.’ Here are 
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These children of the University Elementary School of The University of Chicago 
are spending the morning in the park 


also the names of the two people who wrote the stories for 
us, and here is the name of the person who made all the nice 
pictures in it.” Many of the children recognized the book 
as one their older brothers or sisters had owned, and volun- 
teered, ““We have a book at home just like that,” or similar 
comments. “I shall give each child a book,” said Miss 
Hardy. “Look through it quickly to see whether there is 
anything you know.” 

Children freely examine books and volunteer comments. — 
Upon receiving the books there were many exclamations: 
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“Oh, there is the Gingerbread Boy!’ ‘My pages are all 
stuck together!” “I can read this story!” ete. 

Child’s request for a certain story leads to table of contents. — 
One boy wanted to know whether a certain story was in the 
book. The teacher told him to look at the table of contents, 
and then asked all the children to look. Some of the children 
began to count the titles of the stories in the table of con- 
tents. About five minutes were consumed in permitting the 
children such random, spontaneous activity with the books. 

Manila line-marker to each child; table of contents read. — 
Miss Hardy then brought the group to attention by saying: 
“Look up here, everyone. I am going to give you each a 
marker [showing a strip of durable manila paper about four 
inches long and one inch wide]. Place it under the name of 
the first story and then move it down as I read each name. 
... The first line says what?”’ The children gave this title 
as they had learned it on the chart. “And what page?” 
The children answered correctly. The teacher then read 
each succeeding line, meanwhile watching the group closely 
and assisting slow pupils to move their markers to the 
appropriate lines. 

Story of first selection told by children from tts successive 
pictures. —‘‘Now all turn to the first story,” said the 
teacher. The children quickly recognized it as the one from 
the last chart. “Let’s all look at the pictures together to 


see whether it is the same story we know.... What is 
happening in the first picture? ... What do you see in the 
second picture?”’ — and so on until all the pictures had 


been examined and the story of each told by the children. 

Story read rapidly. Markers moved carefully; line scanned 
silently; hands raised; chosen pupil reads line orally. — 
‘‘Now turn back to the first page,”’ directed Miss Hardy, 
“and we will read the story.... Put your markers under 
the title. Always keep your markers very still. Read the 
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title... . ‘Gideon.’ . . . Now put your markers under the 
first line and get ready to tell what it says. Read silently. 
... John, read it to us. . . . Now the next line. Move your 
markers; study it; read silently. Then raise your hand to 
tell me what it says.”” As the children proceeded, there were 
exclamations of “I know!” etc. and chuckles of delight at 
recognizing the familiar lines that they had learned on the 
chart. Occasionally the class read a difficult line in unison. 
Several pages were easily read in a few minutes, Miss 
Hardy showing the children how the story continued from 
the bottom of a left-hand page to the top of a right-hand 
page etc. 

Each child becomes responsible for his own book. — At the 
end of the hour the teacher said: ‘‘ Put your markers in the 
books and close them. Notice how clean your markers are. 
They will keep clean if you use them only for markers. 
Each child is responsible for his own book. Do you remem- 
ber we learned yesterday what ‘responsible’ means? Put 
them in your desks carefully.” 

Preparation for the second story. Dramatic telling by the 
teacher; second telling with new word cards; flash practice 
with cards.— Reading the second story in the primer 
marked another step in advance, because this was done 
without preliminary reading of it on a chart. However, 
_ careful preparation was made for the new story by spend- 
ing a whole reading period on it before opening the books. 
This preparatory period contained three steps, as follows: 

t. The teacher told the story in the exact words of the 
book, bringing out clearly its dramatic interest. 

2.She retold it and held up appropriate word cards 
or phrase cards which were peculiarly characteristic of the 
story or repeated frequently in it. 

3. She then used these cards in a flash drill, closely 
relating them to the story by such remarks as “Don’t you 
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remember? This is the name of the second animal he 
met,’ and similar questions and statements. 

Reading of the second story. — The reading of this second 
story on the next day in the books proceeded largely as 
in the case of the first story, by the following steps: 

1. Children tell the story from the pictures. — About five 
minutes were spent in examining the pictures one after 
another and having the children tell the story from them. 
There was much free expression by the children at this 
stage, but the teacher, by skillful questioning, got them to 
use also many of the exact phrases as they would appear in 
the reading. 

2. Actual reading. Markers; units of one or more lines; 
teacher suggests content of line, rebukes careless pupil, aids 
slow pupil, commends good reading. — After examining all 
the pictures, the children returned to the first page of the 
story and, using their markers, read systematically through 
several pages. The following remarks by the teacher will 
give the local color of the situation: “Turn back to the 
first page. . . . Now, if everybody does everything just right, 
we can read far today.... Read the first line silently; 
then one of you may read it to the group. It tells one of 
the characters in the story.... Now see what the next 
sentence says. ... The last sentence says what? It begins 
with ‘So.’... Now we have two lines to read together. 
This is harder, isn’t it? But we can do it all right if we use 
our markers. ... The next line tells what he [referring to 
the hero of the story] does. ...Are you ready, Allison? 
That’s the fourth time you have dropped your book. When 
children drop their books four times that means they aren’t 
ready for them. [Allison doesn’t drop his book again.] 
The next three lines tell what the boy says. All read silently 
and then raise your hands. Now all move your markers 
back, and we will read these three lines together. . . . Does 
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some word puzzle you there, John? ... Wait a minute, 
Franklin; it’s this line, here [constantly looking around the 
compact little circle of readers to aid individual pupils who 
are in difficulties] .... Good for you, Mary, but I could 
hardly hear you. Read it again.” 

Coherent, intelligent reading. Drill relegated to separate 
period. — With such coherent group reading, aided by alert 
attention of the teacher to the needs of individual pupils, 
the story was rapidly completed. In order to make this 
type of intelligent reading the dominant activity of the 
reading period, most of the repetitional drill work on indi- 
vidual words had now been assigned to separate periods, 
which were called “word study.” Before turning to a de- 
scription of this activity we may discuss some of the general 
principles of teaching elementary reading which may be 
illustrated by the book lessons described. 


B. Principles of Teaching 


1. Secure continuous, coherent, intelligent reading. — 
The largest factor in determining the nature of the first 
book-reading in Miss Hardy’s lessons was probably the 
desire to continue the formation of correct reading attitudes 
and habits by facilitating continuous, coherent, intelligent 
reading by the pupils. This purpose predominated through- 
_ out the pre-primer reading and was easily realized in the 
early book lessons as a result of the skill acquired in the 
pre-primer reading. It is a revelation to the observer who 
is unfamiliar with progressive methods in teaching reading 
to see first-grade children, during their first three or four 
days with book-reading, rapidly complete about twenty 
pages of story material with interest, comprehension, 
fluency, and dispatch. 

2. Complexities of first book-reading simplified by first 
reading the same story on the chart. — Reading in a book 
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for the first time requires many complex mental and muscu- 
lar activities of the pupil. These not only include mental 
attention to the forms of the words, phrases, and sentences 
but also involve difficulties in holding the book and espe- 
cially in moving the eyes from word to word and from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next line. If the 
pupil has had no preliminary reading practice, it is futile to 
expect coherent, continuous, smooth reading under such 
complicated, trying conditions. On the other hand, if he 
has acquired some general facility in reading larger printed 
forms and, particularly, has read on a chart the same story 
that he encounters in the book, the mental difficulties of 
coherent reading of this first story are almost entirely re- 
moved, leaving only the muscular adjustments of hand and 
eye to give difficulty. 

3. Continuous, thrilling story material encourages page- 
after-page reading.—In order to encourage continuous, 
coherent reading, the content of the first book lessons must 
be of a connected, continuous character. Hence in our best 
recent primers we find real stories at the very beginning, 
each of which may extend over several pages. Each story 
has a definite plot which tends to carry the little reader 
along to the end. Great skill has been exhibited by a number 
of writers and publishers since about 1910 in composing and 
publishing such material. The stories are usually classics of 
childhood, such as ‘‘ The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” “Little 
Red Riding-hood,” “Goldilocks,” ‘The Little Red Hen,” 
and “‘The Gingerbread Boy,” which have proved fascinat- 
ing to children for generations. It is an interesting histori- 
cal fact that while such stories have for many years been 
contained in reading-books for the later grades, it was not 
until recently that they were introduced into the primers 
for the first lessons. This introduction came as the result of 
the acceptance of the general point of view in teaching read- 
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ing which has been emphasized in this chapter; namely, 
developing attitudes and habits of securing interesting 
experiences from the very beginning of reading.’ 

4. Repetitional phrases of certain child classics especially 
facilitate continuous, easy reading. — Since the classic plots 
of children’s stories were already at hand, the skill of the 
primer-writers consisted chiefly in phrasing the narrative 
so as to facilitate easy reading. Stories constructed on the 
general plan of ‘‘The House that Jack Built’ were fre- 
quently chosen in order to secure repetition of words and 
phrases. Such a story usually has some unsolved problem 
that holds interest to the end and involves the meeting of 
one of the characters with the others in turn in such a 
manner as to call for frequent repetition of the whole story 
up to date. Thus there is a gradual addition of new mate- 
rial, introducing new difficulties, with frequent repetition of 
older phrases. This gives a happy balance of easy repetition 
and a few new words and enables the children early to read 
with considerable fluency, provided the teacher is skillful in 
introducing the story so as to anticipate the vocabulary 
difficulties. 

5. Preparation for reading early stories includes dramatic 
telling, new words on cards, and telling from pictures. — 
In preparing for the reading of the second story we saw how 
Miss Hardy introduced it by first telling it dramatically 
and then retelling it with display of new words on cards 


1 Since this chapter was written, there has been considerable discussion 
relative to the desirability of supplying children with more so-called “‘fact- 
ual”’ material in their first books. It requires a great deal of skill to prepare 
such material in a form that will be as fascinating to the children and as 
stimulating to easy continuous reading as the story material which we have 
been discussing. Some material of this kind is now available, such as The 
Field-Martin Primer, and a number of persons are engaged in preparing 
primers and first readers containing material of the same general character. 
Doubtless some of these books will be published in the near future. 
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at appropriate places. These words were then restudied 
in connection with parts of the oral story. Finally, after 
the books were in hand, the children told the story, before 
reading it, as they found it represented in the pictures. 
This practice attaches special importance and significance 
to the pictures in the making of a primer. As a conse- 
quence, excellent artists are employed to draw them. The 
results are pictures full of story and action which the pupils 
delight in looking at. 

6. Rapidly read many stories in many books. — When the 
story is finally read, it is completed rapidly and the next 
story soon begun. This eliminates the old-fashioned prac- 
tice of reading the same stories in a single primer over and 
over. Instead, after one primer is quickly finished, another 
is begun, with the result that from ten to twenty books 
(including first readers) may be completed in one year. 
Since nearly all these books possess the same type of stories 
about animals and common things, the vocabulary demands 
may be quite small but the actual practice in fundamental 
reading habits very large. In order to make these funda- 
mental reading habits the chief factor in the reading period,.- 
most of the repetitional drill with word cards is placed 
in a separate period. This separate drill activity, through 
automatizing the recognition of the sight words, greatly 
_ aids the activity of the reading period. By being separated, 
however, it is kept from detracting from the interpretative 
reading attitudes and the mental and muscular practice in 
continuous reading which predominate in the reading period. 

7. Muscular adjustments of eyes in finding and following 
the line aided by marker. — The muscular practice referred 
to consists largely of practice in moving the eyes step by 
step along each line and then swinging them back to the 
beginning of the next line. If you will watch the eyes of a 
person who is reading you can easily see these jerks and 
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pauses as the eyes move from left to right and the long 
sweep back to the beginning of the next line. Aswe shall note 
in the chapter on handwriting, little children have special 
difficulties in making such fine motor adjustments. Even 
an adult reader has difficulty in some cases in finding with 
his eyes the beginning of the next line; for example, if he 
is reading a very wide page containing very long lines. An 
adult may have difficulty even in keeping his eyes on a 
single line in cases like reading a wide statistical table. In 
such cases he is very likely to use a ruler or piece of paper 
to mark the line and guide his eyes. The same device was 
used by Miss Hardy’s children in the form of a strip of 
manila paper. This not only aids each child’s eyes in finding 
and following the line but also aids the teacher in holding 
the attention of all the pupils on the same line as she says, 
““Now move your markers to the third line,” etc. It thus 
contributes to securing the continuous, coherent, rapid read- 
ing which we have emphasized in this section of the chapter. 

Summary of rules for beginning book-reading. — We 
may now summarize our discussion of the teaching of the 
first lessons in book-reading in the seven following rules: 

1. Secure continuous, coherent, intelligent reading. 

2. Introduce the first story by preliminary reading of it 
on a chart in order to simplify the complexities of the first 
book-reading. 

3. Use continuous, thrilling story material to encourage 
page-after-page reading. 

4. Choose child classics with repetitional phrases to 
facilitate easy continuous reading. 

5. Prepare for fluent reading of the first few stories by 
telling each story before reading it, by showing new words, 
and by having the pupils retell it from the pictures. 

6. Encourage children to read rapidly many stories in 
many books, 
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7. Have each pupil use a line-marker to aid the eyes and 
to secure attention of all the pupils to the same line. 

Summary of the chapter to this point. — Up to this point 
in our chapter we have covered the following sections : 

I. General description of first-grade activities, including 

reading. 
II. Pre-primer blackboard-reading and chart-reading. 
A. Sample lessons. 
B. Principles of teaching. 
III. Beginning book-reading. 
A. Sample lessons. 
B. Principles of teaching. 

In all this discussion we have emphasized the teaching of 
reading as vitally related to children’s experiences in the 
first grade with games, constructive activities, nursery 
rimes, and thrilling adventures found in the classic stories 
of childhood. All the technic employed in the teaching has 
tended to establish in the pupils the fundamental reading 
attitude and habit of trying to get meaningful, interesting 
experiences from printed material. At the same time the 
child has been acquiring certain mechanical habits of mov- 
ing his eyes and a vocabulary of sight words which he can 
use as tools in reading many stories containing only his 
familiar vocabulary. It is highly desirable, however, to 
extend the pupil’s skill so that he can read material in which 
unfamiliar printed forms occur; in other words, to make 
him an independent reader of all types of material adapted 
to his age. For this reason, after the fundamental correct 
reading attitudes and habits had been well started, we 
found Miss Hardy introducing the third phase of first-grade 
reading, to which we shall now turn our attention. 
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SECTION IV. INDEPENDENT RECOGNITION OF NEW 
Worps; PHONETIC ANALYSIS 


A. Sample Lessons 


Third phase of beginning reading. Phonetic training for 
analyzing and recognizing new words. — The descriptions 
of the reading in Miss Hardy’s room given on pages 450- 
494 carried us through the first two principal phases: 
(x) incidental reading and the reading of rimes and stories 
from charts; (2) beginning to read in the primer. At the 
beginning of the sixth week the third phase of reading was 
introduced; namely, phonetic training to enable the chil- 
dren to analyze and name new words instead of having to be 
taught each word “by sight” by the teacher. We shall 
describe Miss Hardy’s introduction to the phonetic sounds 
and to the phonetic analysis of words and then take up a 
scientific study of the necessity and value of such training. 

Some children interested in riming words and in similar 
beginnings.— Occasionally, before the beginning of the sixth 
week, some of the children gave evidence of their natural 
interest in words that sounded alike, by voluntary remarks 
about words that rimed in the jingles they were studying, 
such as “Jill”? and “hill.” Some of them had noticed even 
the similar beginnings of words as Miss Hardy wrote them 
on the board. For example, the word “Save” had become 
very familiar as a note to the janitor. One day when the 
teacher wrote “‘Sam,’’ a pupil said, ‘You begin that word 
just like ‘Save.’” On another occasion a pupil suggested 
that “man” and “met” looked somewhat alike. 

First phonetic lesson. Learning the sound of ““m’? as the 
initial sound of four familiar words. — The first sound which 
the children learned was that of the consonant m. It was 
taught during a portion of a word-study period. For the 
lesson Miss Hardy selected four words beginning with m 
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which the children had used in their reading and which 
they knew well by sight; namely, ‘“‘met,”’ “man,” “make,” 
“made.” After some preliminaries the major steps in the 
teaching were the following: 

t. Miss Hardy asked the children to listen very carefully 
as she pronounced the four words and then to tell her what 
part sounded the same. They readily said, ‘The first part.” 

2. She then said, ‘‘ Watch my lips as I say each word, so 
you can hear the first sound.” 

3. Then she brought out a small chart on which the words 
were printed. The words were pronounced, and the first 
sound was connected with the sight of the first letter. 

4. She wrote the words on the blackboard, and the 
children noted that they all began with the same sound. 

5. The children were then asked to think of other words 
which began with the same sound. One said, “Money.” 
Another said, “‘Margery.’”’ A child who was not getting the 
point said, “Little.” 

6. The teacher said, “I am thinking of something the 
cow gives which begins with this sound.” The children 
said, “Milk.” Again, “I am thinking of a kind of pie we 
have at Thanksgiving.” “Mince,” they said. Similar 
questions with easy obvious answers were given until most 
of the children had the sound well in mind and connected 
with the beginnings of certain familiar words. 

Second phonetic lesson. Learning the sound of “‘s.” 
Details of technic. —'Two days later, during a word-study 
period, the second sound was taught; namely, that of the 
consonant s. About seven minutes were consumed in the 
following activities : 

1. “The other day we discovered many words that begin 
with the same sound,” said Miss Hardy. The children 
immediately began to hum the sound of m and volunteered 
“met,” “man,” etc. as she held up the old chart. 
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2. “ This morning we are going to have some more words 
which you know and shall see with what sound they begin. 
Look at my lips and listen,” said Miss Hardy, as she pro- 
nounced “seed,” “so,” “said,” ‘“‘some’’— all familiar 
words from the reading lessons. The children immediately 
volunteered the hissing s sound. One child said, ‘‘That’s 
the snake’s sound.” “How do you know?” asked Miss 
Hardy. “My mother told me.” 

3. A chart with the words printed on it was then studied, 
the teacher pointing to the beginning of each word as it was 
pronounced. 

4. In response to the teacher’s request, ‘““I want you to 
tell me a word that begins with this sound,” the children 
gave “‘sore’’ and “say.” The teacher added “Sunday,” 
and said, “I am thinking of a boy’s name that begins with 
this sound.” “John,” said one child. “No; ‘Sam’ is the 
word.” “That’s my uncle’s name,” volunteered one of the 
youngsters, who were nearly all ready now with additional 
words, such as “saw” and “‘salmon.”’ 

5. “Are you ready to see me write one of these words?”’ 
queried Miss Hardy. “I am going to write this first word 
[pointing to ‘seed’]. What does it say?”’ — and so on till 
all were written. 

6. “Now watch me as I erase one of the words, and then 
tell me which one it was.” The game element in this 
activity held the children’s rapt attention. Finally all the 
words were erased. 

7. The children were then taught to write the word 
“seed” at the blackboard. 

8. Before dismissing the children the phonetic work of the 
period was briefly recalled by Miss Hardy with such re- 
marks as “‘What sound does ‘seed’ begin with? ... What 
was another word on that card?... Let’s say them all 
through again. ... How many of you think you will know 
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that sound when you see a word in your books that begins 
with it? We'll find out tomorrow whether you do.” 

Puzzle as to teaching word families. Need of experiments 
to show how children learn phonetic analysis. — With similar 
detailed devices Miss Hardy proceeded to teach the sounds 
of other consonants. She then reached a stage that puzzles 
first-grade teachers of phonetics; namely, teaching the 
sounds and combinations of the vowels. The puzzling issue 
is whether (1) to attach the vowel to the final consonant of 
a short word (for example, “‘c-at,’’ thus giving the “at” 
family) or (2) to attach the vowel to the initial consonant 
(thus, ‘‘ca-t,” which is urged by some experts in phonetics 
who object to the “family” idea). It is very likely that 
the evidence from the scientific study of phonetics justifies 
the latter practice.! The following account shows how Miss 
Hardy proceeded at this puzzling stage. 

Vowel sounds. Derived by cuiting consonants from short 
words. — The following words illustrate the material which 
the class used in the derivation of the short vowel sounds. 


cat met bit not cut 
bat get fit got but 
rat let hit hot nut 


When Miss Hardy wrote the first column of this material 
thus, oe 
bat 


rat 


the children easily recognized the words or quickly learned 
them. Having already learned the consonant sounds, they 
easily gave each when the teacher covered up the other 
parts of the word. When she erased the final ¢ and asked 
what was left, the children said, ca, ba, ra. Then, when she 


1 See A. M. Bell’s “Phonetic Syllabification,” Volta Review, Vol. XVII, 
March, 1015, pp. 97-103. 
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erased the initial consonants of these syllables and asked 
what was left, the pupils gave the short sound of a. Similar 
procedure with the other columns, plus many additional 
short words, enabled the children themselves to discover 
the short sounds of the vowels a, e, i, 0, wu, and to gain skill 
in pronouncing short new words containing them. They 
were told that these vowel sounds were called short. 

Long sounds learned; then rule determining whether long or 
short. — Later the children were told that sometimes the 
vowels are not called short but are called the opposite, 
whereupon they themselves supplied the word “long.” 
From a study of words which they already knew, such as 
“late” and “rode,” they became familiar with the long 
sounds and learned that generally when a short word ends 
in e the latter is silent and the other vowel is long. 

Many devices for concreteness, activity, interest, and drill. 
— The reader will readily understand that this later teach- 
ing was not carried on in the rapid, abstract manner that 
the brief description of it may suggest, but extended over 
many days, and at all stages was characterized by the con- 
crete beginnings, the varied delightful activities of the pu- 
pils, the repetitional drill through games which we found 
ever present in the earlier descriptions of Miss Hardy’s 
lessons. Owing to the great length of this chapter, we 
must refrain from giving further details concerning the 
phonetic instruction and present briefly the general prin- 
ciples of training in the independent recognition of new 
words which Miss Hardy’s lessons indicate. 


B. Principles of Teaching 


1. Without phonetic training pupils become inaccurate, 
dependent readers. — Complete proof of the necessity and 
value of phonetic training in the recognition of new words 
must be postponed until Section IX, which will present 
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the results of scientific studies of reading. We may antici- 
pate, however, by stating that pupils who have not had 
training in independent word analysis prove to be, on 
the average, much more inaccurate in their reading than 
pupils who have had this training. Even from common 
observation, moreover, one can readily appreciate the de- 
sirability of training pupils so that they can rapidly and 
accurately decipher the new words which they meet in 
their everyday reading in and out of school instead of 
merely recognizing the words which they have already 
learned by sight. In learning to read, the child must cul- 
tivate two somewhat conflicting sets of habits: (1) the 
habit of recognizing familiar words and phrases rapidly at 
sight and attending to their meanings; (2) the habit of 
carefully analyzing the sounds of unfamiliar words to ascer- 
tain their pronunciation. It is important that both these 
habits and forms of skill be cultivated and that the child 
be capable of using each in its appropriate place without 
serious interference from the other. 

2. Teach in a separate period. — In order to protect the 
sight-reading period from interfering attitudes, the phonetic 
instruction and drill should be given in a separate period. 
Such skill as is acquired in these separate periods will be 
used, however, where needed in the regular reading period. 
This will be illustrated later in the chapter in an account 
of a second-grade lesson. 

3. Derive the sounds by analyzing familiar words. — In 
Miss Hardy’s lessons we saw how the word drill on certain 
words from the reading lessons was naturally and easily 
directed into a study of the initial sounds of the words. 
Some of the children had already of their own accord shown 
an interest in these sounds. The study of the latter repre- 
sents the final step in the analytical learning, from wholes 
to parts, which we have described in earlier portions of the 
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chapter. Such learning proceeds from the whole story to 
individual lines and phrases, then to drill on individual 
words, and, finally, to the sounds composing the words. 

4. Teach the easy sounds early. — This rule is illustrated 
by the consonants s and 6. The hissing sound of the s is 
easily separated from the words and pronounced by chil- 
dren, but the sound of 0 is more difficult, even for an adult, 
to learn to make. The ordinary result when an adult tries 
to pronounce 0 is really the sound of the phonogram bu. 

5. Teach the most useful sounds early. — This rule is 
illustrated by the short and long sounds of the vowels. One 
authority estimates that in the Jones spelling list 61 per 
cent of the phonetic syllables have short vowels and 10 
per cent of the phonetic syllables have the vowels made 
long by final e. These frequencies justify us in teaching 
early the short sounds of the vowels and quickly following 
these with words in which the vowels are made long by 
final e. 

6. Teach habits of analyzing words that will help in all 
later reading. — In general, this rule means that pupils will 
be given much practice in straightforward attack on new 
qg unfamiliar words. One of the facts which will come out 
in Section IX of this chapter, on the scientific investiga- 
tions of reading, is the very halting, confused methods of at- 
tacking new words which characterize many poor readers. 
Only sufficient practice in using methods of phonetic anal- 
ysis will give mastery of them and lead to a confident, 
straightforward attack. For this reason some authorities 
argue that word families, which emphasize the final rimes 
in words, interfere with the desired practice of attacking a 
new word phonetically at the first syllable and proceeding 
systematically through it. Consequently they emphasize 
as desirable the habit of straightforward syllabication of 
new words as an aid in deciphering them. 
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7. Use a well-organized scientific system of teaching pho- 
netics. — The few comments which we have made suggest 
that the effective mastery of phonetic tools and analysis 
cannot be left to the haphazard efforts of inexperienced, 
unskilled teachers. Just as in the case of handwriting and 
spelling, we need ready-made, scientifically constructed sys- 
tems. In phonetic teaching these will be derived from a 
study of. (r) the phonetics of the common English words 
and (2) the methods and devices by which children most 
readily acquire skill in phonetic analysis. There are only a 
few systems in which even the first factor, the phonetics of 
the language, has been given careful consideration. As to 
the second factor, how children best learn phonetic analysis, 
we need many more detailed investigations of children’s 
experiences in learning particular sounds, phonetic com- 
binations, and syllabication before we can perfect our ready- 
made systems for teaching phonetic analysis. 

Conclusion of first-grade reading. Correct reading habits 
plus skill in word analysis. — This will conclude our discus- 
sion of first-grade reading as derived from the actual lessons 
observed in Miss Hardy’s rooms. These lessons and our 
interpretative discussion have given us a notion of modern 
progressive methods of teaching reading to beginners in 
the first grade. We found the initial emphasis placed on 

forming the correct reading attitude; that is, trying to get 
- meaningful, interesting experiences from printed material. 
For this purpose we found action words, nursery rimes, and 
continuous story material used to enable children early to 
take a delight in fluent reading. After the fundamental 
reading attitudes and habits had been correctly started, 
we found systematic training for the independent phonetic 
analysis of new words being started at the beginning of the 
sixth week. Throughout the first year both these types 
of practice are emphasized: (1) easy, fluent, delightful read- 
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ing and (2) practice in phonetic analysis. In order to give 
the reader an idea of the results of such teaching, as well as 
the modifications that occur in the technic as the children 
gain more skill, we shall describe briefly a reading lesson 
observed in the autumn in a second-grade room. 


SECTION V. SECOND-GRADE LESSON ILLUSTRATING 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND TECHNIC 


Preparation. Discussion of monkeys and crocodiles. — The 
second-grade children assembled in their little chairs in the 
front of the room, just as the first-grade pupils had done. 
Laura Lucas, their teacher, spent about two minutes in a 
preparatory discussion before turning to the story which 
they were to read. Among her questions and remarks, 
which were interspersed with answers from the children, 
were the following : 


“How many of you, when you went to the zoo, saw the 
crocodiles?” 

““How do they move, quickly or slowly ?” 

“Do they climb trees, like monkeys?” [Some of the children 
said that they do.} 

*“What kind of country do they live in, cold or hot?” 

‘“Where do monkeys live — in what kind of country?” 

“Tf a crocodile wanted to catch a monkey, how would he do it ?” 

“T thought this morning you would like to read a story about 
how a crocodile tried to catch a monkey. The animals we are 
going to read about lived in a country called India [writing the 
word on the board]. They called each other by these names” 
[writing “Mr. Crocodile” and ‘Mr. Monkey”’]. 


Silent reading. Books presented to pupils. — ‘‘When I give 
you your books, turn to page 85, read silently, and tell me if 
there are any words you do not know.” 

Much whispered vocalization indicates stage of development. 
— The children followed these directions and read the story 
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silently with perfect attention. There was much whispered 
vocalization, showing that most of the children were not 
reading to themselves any faster than they could pronounce 
the words. 

Assistance in phonetic analysis of new words given indi- 
vidually. — Those children who needed assistance advanced 
individually to the teacher, who was now seated in a low 
chair. As each child pointed out the words he did not know, 
Miss Lucas gave him help in such a low tone that the others 
were not distracted. As a rule, she did not tell a child out- 
right but helped him to use his phonetic ability, saying, for 
example: ‘You have two vowels here, Clarence. Which 
one do you pronounce ?”’ 

Lack of phonetic training necessitates much help for one 
child. — Some of the children did not need any assistance. 
Most of them asked only once. One girl, however, requested 
help five times. After the lesson Miss Lucas told me that 
this child had entered from another school, where she had 
not had phonetic training; consequently she could not de- 
cipher the new words. She was being given special training 
to correct her deficiency. 

Difficult words written on board in order of occurrence. — 
As the children asked for help on particular words, Miss 
Lucas made a memorandum of each on a card and then 
wrote them on the board in the order in which they occurred 
in the story, together with other words or phrases to which she 
desired to call the children’s attention. The list appeared 
as follows : 


greedy stupid 
catch angry 
bank narrow 
fond of fruit moved 
swam along crawled 
surface hello 


started afraid 
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Those who had finished the silent reading were told to 
study the words on the board. 

Pupils relate the story. Show successful silent reading. — 
After all the pupils had finished reading the story silently, 
Miss Lucas said: “Put your finger in the place and close 
your books. Will someone tell us just how it happened that 
the crocodile wanted to catch the monkey?” A pupil gave 
his answer. 

“What was his first plan to catch the monkey?” A boy 
described the plan. 

“Tell us about the second plan, Damon.”’ 

The pupils talked very freely and related the story so 
clearly that it was obvious they had thoroughly grasped it 
in their silent reading. 

Difficult words on board. Explained if pupils request it. — 
Miss Lucas then said: ‘Here are some of the words you 
asked for. If there is any word here that any one of you 
doesn’t know, hold up your hand.” She then explained cer- 
tain of the words as pupils requested it. 

Pupils pronounce and weave new words into oral story. — 
Miss Lucas then reviewed all the words by telling the story 
briefly and pointing to each word as it was worked into the 
story. Instead of pronouncing it herself, however, she had the 
pupils say it in unison. For example, the last word, “afraid,” 
was inserted by the children as she said, ““ Then the monkey 
was SO that he didn’t go near the place any more.” 

Oral reading. Rapid, connected, fluent reading to audience 
aided by teacher’s suggestions. — Since there were several 
visitors present, Miss Lucas then had the children read the 
story orally, in a rapid, continuous manner. She gave 
occasional suggestions such as the following : 

“T’ll ask Esther to start reading.” 

“*Remember, now you are speaking to him, Esther.” 

“What did he answer, Frank?” 
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“Then how did the crocodile find the monkey ?” 

“What did the crocodile say, Robert ?”’ 

“Not quite so fast, Emerson, so that we can hear every word.” 

“Now, Constance, these people are talking back and forth. 
Read just as if you were talking — just as you would say it if 
you were the monkey.” 


Plan to represent characters of story and improve reading. 
— At the end of the reading there was a discussion arising 
out of the teacher’s suggestion that next time they read the 
story again, with different children taking the parts of the 
characters in the story. Miss Lucas asked, ‘‘How might we 
make our reading better?”” The pupils gave various an- 
swers, such as “‘Get our words together,” ‘‘Read as people 
talk,” “Know the place.” 

Illustrates possibilities of balanced training.— It is scarcely 
necessary to enter into a detailed statement of the principles 
of teaching reading illustrated by this second-grade lesson. 
We find the same careful balance of (1) rapid grasp of mean- 
ings and (2) skill in independent analysis of new words 
which prevailed in the later weeks of the first-grade reading 
described earlier in the chapter. We find that the pupils 
were now real readers; they could take up a story adapted 
to their stage of development and get from its silent perusal 
the meanings and delight which it was intended to convey. 
With such achievements in mind as the goals of beginning 
reading, we shall now turn our attention to a consideration 
of the tests that have been devised for measuring these 
achievements. 

1It may be noted in this connection that while these children were read- 
ing silently, in the ordinary sense, they were, with one exception, vocalizing 
audibly, showing that they were not reading any faster than they could 
pronounce words. This presents the new problems, for grades beyond the 
first, of the rates of oral and silent reading and of the relation between oral 


and silent reading. For scientific investigations of these problems see refer- 
ences 7—-II on page 543. 
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SECTION VI. TEsts FOR MEASURING First-GRADE READING 


From group tests to individual diagnostic tests. — We 
may divide the tests for first-grade reading into those that 


Test 1 


Put a tail on this pig. 


Put a ring around the 
squirrel. 


Put a cross on the wing of 
the goose. 


5- Find the rabbit’s tail and make 
it longer. 


Make two lines under the big 
bubble that is in. the air. 


Put a cross above the pipe in 
the girl’s hand, 


{2} 


A PICTURE-COMPLETION TEST 


Excerpt from the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1 


may easily be administered to a group of readers and those 
that must be given to pupils individually. The group tests 
usually give a satisfactory average measure of the abilities 
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of the group as a whole as well as a good measure of those 
pupils who have no special difficulties with reading. The 
individual tests, on the other hand, may, if well constructed, 
be especially suited to diagnosing the particular causes of a 


a boy walking 
up a hill 


a boy walking 
down a hill 


a mother singing to 
her little girl — 


9 


a mother giving her 
little girl some 
water - 


SECTIONS FROM DETROIT GROUP TEST IN WORD RECOGNITION 


pupil’s deficiencies in reading as a step toward the prescrip- 
tion of special remedial teaching. They should be used 
very generally for this purpose. 

Group tests. Te Haggerty tests. The picture-completion 
test. — Among the simplest of the first-grade group tests in 
reading is M. E. Haggerty’s picture-completion test, the 
first part of which is reproduced on page 507. 


/ 
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The Haggerty No-Yes test. — Included in the same pam- 
phlet with the foregoing test is one in which pupils under- 
line Vo or Yes in answering such questions as the following : 


1. Can you eat? No Yes 
2.Canahat walk? No Yes 
3- Cana clock talk? No Yes 


In some first grades, where the children have not been 
trained in reading exercises similar to these tests, many of the 
pupils make scarcely any score. In other first grades, however, 
where much practice has been given in activities similar to 
those required in the tests, much better records are secured. 

The Detroit Group Test in Word Recognition.! — Another 
primary test is one from Detroit, sections of which are 
shown on page 508. In this test there is a series of pictures 
and a parallel series of words or groups of words arranged 
in a different order from the pictures. The pupil is asked to 
draw a line from each word or word group to the correspond- 
ing picture. 

The Minneapolis primary-reading test.2 — Another promis- 
ing test is one from the Minneapolis public schools which is 
reproduced in part on page 510. Series of words and sen- 
tences are inclosed in little rectangles called ‘‘boxes,”’ which 
are numbered from 1 to 16. The following are the directions 
to the children for boxes numbered 1, 4, and 12, reproduced 
on page 510. 

Irem I. Find the first little box, the little box with 1 in 
front of it. Put your fingers on the box. (Pause until all children 
have found it.) Look at all the words in this box. (Pause until 
apparently all the children have read the words.) Draw a line 
under table. (Pause.) 


1 This is described by Eliza F. Oglesby in the Journal of Educational 


Research, Vol. X, June, 1922, pp. 29-41 
2 Minneapolis Public Schools Primary Reading Test for Grades IC-IB-IA. 
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woods table looked 
bed into 


The baker gave the rat the 
bread. 

The rat said, “Thank you.” 

The baker went home. 


A Story 
A little boy lived in a house. 
One day a mouse came along. 
He ran into the house. 
The little boy found him on 
the table. 


The ox jumped up. 
The mouse was on the table. 
Who bought the pig? 
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Item IV. Now find the box with 4 in front of it. Put your 
finger on it. (Pause.) Read all the sentences. (Pause.) Find 
the words that tell what the rat said. (Pause.) Draw a line 
under them. (Pause.) 

IreM XII. Find box number 12. This is a double box. 
There is a story in the upper part of this box. Read the story 
but do not put any marks there. (Long pause.) In the lower 
part of the box there are three sentences. Read them. (Pause.) 
One sentence tells something about the story you have just 
read. Draw a line under it. (Pause.) 


According to the Minneapolis authorities, this test is 
entirely suited to first-grade children but is probably too 
easy for any of the higher grades. This is an interesting fact, 
because it shows how the neglect of the testing of first-grade 
reading which was apparent in the early development of 
reading-tests has now been corrected by ingenious research 
workers who understand the possibilities and limitations of 
first-grade pupils. 

Individual diagnostic tests. Gray’s oral-reading test. — 
Among the individually conducted tests, suitable for diag- 
nosing a pupil’s particular difficulties, that of W. S. Gray is 
particularly notable.! The content which a first-grade child 
is asked to attempt to read orally to the examiner, who sits 
opposite him, is illustrated by the following extract: 

A fox saw a hen. 

The fox said, 

“IT see a hen. 

I want her for dinner.” 

The hen saw the fox. 

She ran fast. 

She went to a tree. 

The hen said, 

“You did not get me, old fox.” 


1 Published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 
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There are five forms of material at the primary level, of 
which we have reproduced form No. 3. A child is given a 
test with one form, and his special difficulties are noted 
according to the record sheet shown on pages 512-513. 
Then he is given remedial instruction for a number of 
weeks and another test is given, and so on. 

The Jones vocabulary test. — Another individual test that 
frequently proves useful in diagnosing a first-grade pupil’s 
particular difficulties in reading is one devised by R. G. 
Jones. It includes lists of all the common words found in 
ten primers. These words are divided into two large groups, 
phonetic and nonphonetic. The pupil who is being tested 
is asked to pronounce the words, and a careful record is 
kept of his errors. The test thus serves as a measure of the 
pupil’s vocabulary and, to a certain extent, of his phonetic 
difficulties. 


SECTION VII. Typrs oF UNSUPERVISED SEAT WORK 


Seat-work periods in programs. — Our first-grade pro- 
grams on pages 114-116 show that while a half or a third of 
the pupils are being instructed in reading, the rest of the 
pupils are engaged in unsupervised seat work. Sometimes 
the activities of this unsupervised period do not contribute 
at all to increased skill in reading. It is not intended that 
they should. They have other values which we have dis- 
cussed on pages 119-120. If certain of these periods could 
be made as profitable for growth in reading skill as is the 
regular instruction, the pupils might make much more than 
the usual amount of progress in reading during the first year. 

A conventional type of seat work related to reading. — 
Matching words, phrases, etc. — One very common type of © 
conventional seat work provides the pupils with slips of 
paper containing sentences, phrases, words, etc., and the 
pupils, while unsupervised, carry on much the same activi- 
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ties in matching these with the story in the book or with 
other materials as we described in our Sections II and III 
on pre-primer reading and book-reading. However, in the 
unsupervised seat work the group-game element is lacking, 
as well as the immediate correction or testing by the teacher. 
Consequently, while some reading practice is secured, much 
of the work is done in a listless, inattentive, and ineffective 
manner. 

Recent seat-work innovations in imitation of certain 
reading tests. — Recently much more interesting and effec- 
tive forms of seat work have been devised which utilize 
pupils’ interests in coloring pictures, cutting out paper dolls, 
pasting cut-outs, etc., which have been appealed to for such 
a long time in children’s magazines. Practice in reading 
is provided by making the pupils decipher printed direc- 
tions, which they must follow instead of oral directions. 
The terms that the pupils need to know, such as “cut out,” 
‘paste, “color,” “red,” “blue,” etc.,. are carefully and 
systematically taught during the early reading lessons, so 
that the pupils acquire the necessary vocabulary for under- 
standing the directions. New terms, such as “dog,” “fox,” 
“then,” “house,” etc., as they are taught in the regular oral- 
reading lessons, immediately become available for the self- 
directed seat-work lessons. This type of procedure has been 
worked out very elaborately and successfully in Detroit, 
Michigan, by Nila B. Smith. It is described and illustrated 
in the Journal of Educational Research, Vol. VII, March, 
1923, pp. 213-228. In The Kindergarten and First Grade (2) 
may be found a number of seat-work occupations which 
give excellent practice in silent reading. These were worked 
out by a group of teachers in Waterloo, Iowa, under the 
direction of the supervisor, Edna Liek. 

Such practice provides for both (1) the broad interpre- 
tation of a sentence and (2) the detailed recognition of each 
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word, since the pupil must do both in order to follow the 
directions correctly. Pupils who have been given such self- 
directed practice in seat work do especially well as a group 
when tested by the Haggerty picture-completion test. As 
suggested, we may look forward to the day when unsuper- 
vised seat work in beginning reading may be so profitable 
as to contribute considerably to the pupil’s skill in silent 
reading. 

Practice in ordinary silent reading. — A final phase of 
educative unsupervised seat work is provision for much 
easy silent reading, particularly during the second half- 
year, by making automatic during the first semester the 
recognition of two hundred and fifty or more carefully 
selected words that occur frequently in primers and other 
reading matter for children. 


SECTION VIII. StrENT READING: Pupits’ NEEDS AND 
TYPES OF EXERCISES 


Relation to previous discussions.— In beginning this 
chapter we emphasized the desirability of securing a proper 
balance in the first grade between oral reading and silent 
reading and gave reasons for this position. In our sample 
lessons by Miss Hardy and Miss Lucas we noticed how 
silent reading was intimately interwoven with oral reading. 
Furthermore, in our sections on the testing of reading 
ability and on new types of unsupervised seat work our 
examples showed how various types of devices are being 
organized which enlarge the scope and possibilities of silent 
reading in the first grade. In the present section we shall 
give a brief resumé of these silent-reading devices and fol- 
low this with an account of the types of silent reading used 
in ordinary social life in order to determine how first- 
grade pupils can be given practice in the various types. 
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Types of silent-reading devices. — Among the types of 
silent-reading devices for novices in reading are the following: 

rt. Silent reading of sentences, paragraphs, or even whole 
stories preparatory to reading them orally or to telling them. 

2. Silent reading of a story preparatory to answering 
questions about it. This questioning and answering may 
take several forms, as follows: 

a. Answering orally such questions as ‘“‘Who was 
Mr. Shellback ?” “Who were his friends?” ‘‘Where were 
they going?”’ which involve giving facts or data from the 
story. 

b. Answering questions by “yes” or “no,” either orally 
or in writing; for example, ““Was Mr. Shellback a turtle?” 
“Did he live in a tree?” 

c. Answering thought questions not directly answered in 
the story, such as “Why do you suppose Mr. Shellback 
wanted to take a trip?”’ 

d. Presenting the questions to be answered either before 
or after the reading. 

3. Re-reading a story for the purpose of dramatizing it. 
Such reading may be done to determine certain definite 
points, such as what scenes to present, what settings are 
necessary, what characters must be represented, what the 
characters will say, etc. 

4. Coloring, cutting out, or pasting pictures according to 
printed directions which the pupils must read silently. 

5. Timing the pupils’ reading and letting them know 
their rates in words read per minute or some other measure 
that might appeal to them. 

6. Encouraging general library reading from the room 
collection, but checking up this reading definitely from time 
to time. After a short time it will be found that some pupils 
do this reading with sufficient care to justify their doing it 
with little supervision. Other pupils, however, will be found 
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who merely skim along, looking at the pictures or misread- 
ing words so badly that they are forming poor reading 
habits which more than offset any gain that they may seem 
to be making. Such pupils need to have their reading tested, 
checked, and supervised nearly all the time. 

Types of silent reading in social life. — In planning a cur-’ 
riculum for thorough training in silent reading it is desir- 
able to ascertain the various types of silent reading used in 
social life and then give parallel training in the school, 
provided the pupils are capable of doing the work. A care- 
ful analysis of the reading done by adults in various situa- 
tions and on various occasions reveals the following types 
of reading : 

1. Cursory, unreflective, nonstudious reading. This is well 
illustrated in most of the reading of fiction and of the news 
items in the daily papers etc. The word “cursory”? means 
“like running”? and thus well describes such reading, in 
which the reader merely hastens along as fast as he can, 
content to enjoy the flow of ideas as they pass. 

2. Reflective, studious reading. — In this type the reader 
does not hurry along in a happy-go-lucky manner but 
studiously searches for detailed meanings or for main 
points, or tries to remember what he reads, or criticizes 
it, or searches among books for special information of 
which he is in need. Hence we find several subtypes of 
reflective, studious reading which we may list as follows: 

a. Detailed analysis of meanings. — This is illustrated in 
the reading of descriptions of machinery, directions for 
doing something, contracts, Biblical interpretations, laws, 
mathematical problems, etc. Much of the reading done by 
a beginning reader must be of this type, since he possesses 
so little skill that he cannot get the true meanings even of 
the simplest directions or stories without carefully decipher- 
ing them. In fact, he is probably able to carry on cursory 
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reading (our first main type) only when he re-reads a 
selection already somewhat familiar or when he reads a 
new selection that contains so many familiar words that 
it is very easy for him. 

b. Grasping and organizing the main points of a selection. — 
Such reading is very common in the reading of editorials, 
political platforms, and other serious material the details 
of which we are not at the moment interested in grasping. 
It is stimulated by some of the devices listed on pages 517- 
518; for example, in the reading of a selection with a view 
to dramatizing it. 

c. Reading to remember. — This is common in many tech- 
nical lines, such as buying and selling, doctoring, preaching, 
learning recipes or other directions, etc. It is stimulated also 
by several of the devices described, especially those in 
which the pupil knows he is going to be tested by having 
to answer questions on what he has read. 

d. Critical evaluation of statements.— Such critical reading 
is especially common during political campaigns in read- 
ing newspapers that are dominated by different political 
parties and trying to ascertain the truth concerning debated 
issues. It is also important in reading alluring advertise- 
ments of oil stocks, vacation resorts, legal propositions, etc. 
It is not easy to find a place for it in first-grade reading, 
although some teachers do. Possibly our speculative prob- 
lems concerning a sky of sugar plums etc., given on pages 
279-280, would be an example. 

e. Bibliographical research. — This final subtype under 
reflective, studious reading refers to searching in tables of 
contents, indexes, dictionaries, encyclopedias, bookshelves, 
etc. for material bearing on some problem or interest pos- 
sessed by the reader. In Miss Hardy’s first book lesson 
we found the children using the table of contents (page 485), 
and it would be a simple matter to illustrate how pupils in 
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well-equipped first-grade rooms secure elementary practice 
in canvassing their room collections and carrying on an 
elementary type of “bibliographical research.” 


SEcTION LX. SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS OF BEGIN- 
NING READING 


Contrast between refinement of art and meagerness of 
science. — As indicated earlier in this chapter, the art of 
teaching first-grade reading has been highly perfected for a 
number of years and has been organized into many varied 
commercialized systems. On the other hand, scientific in- 
vestigations of first-grade reading are much more meager 
than those of the later stages, where such studies are so 
numerous as to make their criticism and interpretation a 
very difficult task. The comparative lack of scientific evi- 
dence in the first grade is due to two factors: (1) the 
tardy development of reading tests suitable for first-grade 
measurements and (2) the tardy development of adequate 
means of photographing the eye movements of first-grade 
pupils, as contrasted with the early development of a suit- 
able technic with older readers. In view of these facts we 
shall summarize briefly a few of the outstanding scientific 
studies of first-grade reading which will serve to illustrate 
some of the problems and probable solutions in this field. 

1. A survey of current practices. — A good start in the 
scientific investigation of any kind of learning is to make a 
survey of current practices in the subject, so that one may 
have in mind the actual practical situation into which 
suggestions for improved practices have to be fitted. Such 
a survey, Practices in Teaching First-Grade Reading in 
the Public Schools of Michigan, was made by Clifford 
Woody in 1923. He secured reports from one hundred and 
seventy-five first-grade teachers in ten of the larger school 
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systems of the state of Michigan. He gives and analyzes 
many significant tables for which space is lacking here. We 
can merely quote a few of his important findings : 

1. The median amount of time devoted to the teaching of reading 
in Grade I was 88.6 minutes per day. The median practice was to 
distribute this time as follows: to actual reading, 66.3 per cent; to 
word study, 20.3 percent; to instruction in phonics, 17.6 per cent. 

2. The median number of words taught, irrespective of the 
type of class organization, during the first five months was 153; 
during the second five months, 370. 

3. The median number of pages taught, irrespective of the 
type of class organization, during the first five months was 157; 
during the second five months, 371. 

4. Almost all of the teachers emphasized the teaching of 
phonics and most of them stated that they emphasized formal 
phonetic instruction. (19: 32-33) 


2. Determining a standard vocabulary for first-grade read- 
ing. — In such a survey as that by Woody the most striking 
facts that appear are the great variation in the number of 
words taught by different teachers and the lack of agree- 
ment concerning which words should be emphasized. 

Thorndike’s 10,000 most common words. — Perhaps the 
most stimulating contribution to the remedying of this 
condition was the publication of The Teacher’s Word Book 
by E. L. Thorndike in 1921, in which he recorded the 
10,000 most common words in a considerable body of Eng- 
lish literature of various types, together with the frequency 
of occurrence of each word. For example, among the 500 
that are most common within the 10,000 are the following : 


a about above across add after again against 
air all almost alone along also always am 
among an and another answer any apple are 
arm around as ask at away back bad 
ball bank be bear beautiful because become bed 


(16 : 365) 
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With such material at hand, Thorndike presents in the 
Teachers College Record for September, 1921, a critical dis- 
cussion of the selection and gradation of the vocabula- 
ries of school readers. He makes such statements as the 
following : 


The results of the studies which I hope this list will stimulate 
are likely to be far-reaching in their exposure of imperfect selec- 
tion and gradation of material in even our best instruments of 
instruction. ... Attention to the importance and difficulty 
of words . . . may be sacrificed from time to time for the sake of 
literary excellence, or interest, or informational value, or other 
worthy qualities. But it should not be sacrificed to no purpose. 
... [For example] ... primers and first readers should try to 
secure interest and adaptation to childish ideas and activities 
without recourse to rare and even fictitious words. [Secondly | 
... they should try to provide for phonetic experience and 
practice without recourse to such rare and fictitious words. .. . 
[At present]... children are taught to read words in the first 
year of school which they may actually not see again for years. 
(16: 359-361) 


The immediate effect of the publication of Thorndike’s 
now famous list was to set publishers to ascertaining how 
many of the most common words of his list were contained 
in their primers and first readers and to advertising widely 
their superiority as determined from one angle or another. 
The second result was to lead to the reconstruction of first- 
grade vocabularies as well as those of other grades; but 
this process has made only moderate progress, owing, first, 
to the fact that so much capital is invested in the present 
books and, second, to the difficulty of composing new 
materials that will be interesting and effective and still be 
expressed in a common-word vocabulary, with adequate 
and fairly distributed repetitions. 
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Common vocabularies of primers and first readers. — A 
necessary corrective to the selection of first-grade words 
merely on the basis of the Thorndike list is the addition 
of words quite appropriate and common to a first-grade 
vocabulary but not to be found in the most common 300, 
or 400, or 500 of the Thorndike list; for example, such 
words as “baby,” “fox,” and “snow,” which are common 
enough in the vocabularies of children’s books to justify 
their early teaching. For lists of the common words from 
primers and school readers see references 13 and 14 on 
page 543. 

Provide a standard powerful vocabulary, with adequate repe- 
tition for automatic recognition. — The heading of this para- 
graph suggests the practical conclusion for our discussion 
of the scientific standardizing of the first-grade vocabulary. 
An experiment which we shall describe later (page 540) 
will show what an effective reading equipment first-grade 
pupils may possess if during the first semester they have 
mastered as sight words some 250 very common words 
chosen partly from the Thorndike list and partly from the 
most common primer words. 

3. Determining a standard list of phonetic elements for 
the first grade. — Quite similar to the problem of furnish- 
ing the pupil early with a standard common-word vocabu- 
lary is that of equipping him with the power to recognize 
the most common valuable and important phonetic ele- 
ments. We have several useful investigations along this 
line: (1) Woody, in his Michigan study, gives us a table 
(page 27) which shows the common practice in that state 
by listing the particular phonetic elements taught during 
the first and second semesters. For example, of the 175 
teachers who reported, 120 teach the phonetic element sh 
during the first semester, and 24 during the second, etc. 
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(2) Thorndike, in his Teachers College Record account of this 
word study, says (16: 362): 


It is interesting to note those words which are suitable to 
develop phonic insights and habits and are among the thousand 
most important words according to our count. I have, therefore, 
taken about seventy of the most useful phonograms, and entered 
after each phonogram the words from the first thousand of our 
list which present it clearly. Some of these words are not equal 
in interest to the words now used in beginning reading for the 
purpose, but, on the whole, they will make a very serviceable 
basis for phonic drills; and every one of them is well worth 
learning for its own sake. 


ace — face place race space 
ack — back black 
ade — made shade trade 
ail — sail 
ake — cake lake shake take 


(3) Vogel, Jaycox, and Washburne, at Winnetka, Illinois, 
worked out a list of basic phonograms for the first and 
second grades which they derived by elaborate calculations 
of the frequencies of these elements in various lists of com- 
mon words. Their results were published in the Elementary 
School Journal for February, 1923, and furnish one of the 
most helpful and scientific lists that has been made. Their 
table contains much valuable information for the organizers 
of phonetic systems. (4) Finally; the general problem of 
the frequency of phonetic and unphonetic elements in the 
English language is canvassed in a series of articles published 
by E. D. Burbank in the Volta Review in 1920. Copies of 
these articles will be sent upon application to Mr. Burbank, 
care Ginn and Company, Chicago, Illinois. In general, the 
quantitative studies of phonetic frequencies which we have 
just reviewed offer as promising a development in this com- 
plicated phase of beginning reading as we found in the 
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similar investigations of standard common-word vocabu- 
laries for first grades. If scientific devices are organized to 
equip a first-grade pupil, first, with a considerable stock of 
standard common sight words and, secondly, with ability to 
use a selected list of powerful common phonetic elements, 
he may easily be given considerable practice in the processes 
of (x) interpreting printed matter and (2) phonetically 
analyzing words, which we found emphasized and balanced 
in our earlier descriptions of sample first-grade lessons. We 
shall now turn our attention to the scientific investigations 
of how pupils grow in reading power from the most imma- 
ture stage of the very beginner to the matured skill of the 
well-trained reader. 

4. Scientific investigations of the growth or maturing of 
first-grade reading-skills. — One of the first necessities in 
studying the growth of any form of skill is to know the 
nature of the perfected or matured skill so that one may 
judge whether the processes that are being taught in the 
hope of improving the learner are really worth while. For 
example, the misconception commonly prevails that the 
best handwriting necessitates the absence of finger move- 
ments, and consequently much drill is given to eliminate 
these; but investigations by the use of the motion pic- 
tures showed that some of the most skilled penmen, and 
practically all persons who have been trained in the exclu- 
sive arm-movement method of writing, use a large amount 
of finger movement in their writing; hence the drill to 
eliminate finger movement was wasted. Similarly, in teach- 
ing reading, unless the nature of skillful reading is clearly 
understood, wasteful, fallacious methods of teaching it may 
easily become current. 

a. Character of matured skill in silent reading. — Matured 
skillful silent reading of ordinary printed matter includes 
(x) the rapid recognition of long stretches of print — that 
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is, about one fourth of an ordinary book line — and (2) the 
ability to grasp automatically the meanings of long phrases 
or thought units within this print. If the matter contains 
unfamiliar forms, a third ability, (3) that of straightfor- 
ward phonetic syllabification and pronunciation of these 
forms. or words, enters in. The cut shown on this page 


2 


Ibnatched a cutlass from tHe pile, and somg one, 


2 20 I 41 


ro 
_ 


at the same time snatching another, gave me a cut 


20 10 11 15 


~ 


across the knuckles which I hardly felt. I dashed 


9 9 13 19 
SILENT READING BY A GOOD READER IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 
From Reading: Its Nature and Development, by Charles Hubbard Judd 


gives some notion of the stretches of print that are recog- 
nized by a skilled seventh-grade reader. This cut is pre- 
pared from motion-picture records of the reader’s eye 
movements and eye pauses. It is readily seen that he 
paused quite regularly, four times in a line. During the 
movements between these pauses we know that his eyes 
moved so rapidly that he could not see the print. Hence 
we infer that at a single pause he could perceive — that is, 
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see and recognize — about one fourth of a line. For the 
second factor, rapid phrase interpretation, we have no 
means of securing an objective record in continuous silent 
reading; but there is other evidence to indicate that the 
skillful reader thinks or interprets in much larger thought 
units than the stretches of print which his eyes recognize. 
In this particular case the third factor in skillful reading, 
phonetic syllabification, probably was not present, because 
the reader readily recognized all the words. 

b. The reading process at its most elementary stage. Word 
recognition by dotted t's and monkeys’ tails. — With the 
foregoing description of matured skillful silent reading in 
mind as the goal of instruction, we may now turn our at- 
tention to the very earliest stages of word recognition by 
young pupils and then trace the intermediate development 
to the matured skill. Professor A. I. Gates has given us 
some valuable information concerning the word-recognition 
processes of pre-school children five or six years of age who 
were given a little practice in recognizing. He says: 

The beginner in reading proceeds in much the same manner 
as does the adult in learning Chinese characters, or other com- 
plex and meaningless visual material; namely, by actively 
studying the details until some feature, usually minute, is 
found by means of which the whole may again be identified. 
For example, six children reported that they know “pig” by 
means of the dot over the i. Four children learned to recognize 
“box” by means of the “funny cross” at the end; three said 
they would know “window” because the beginning was like 
the end; two remarked that the word “monkey” had a tail 
at the end much like the tail of the monkey in the picture above 
it, and so on for many individual associations. (18: 482) 


c. Intermediate stages in developing matured skill in read- 
ing. — Having in mind the nature of skillful reading and of 
the most immature word recognition, we may examine with 
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profit an investigation by G. T. Buswell which reveals 
clearly how groups of pupils taught by different methods 
may progress in the first grade by different routes, depend- 
ing on which phase of reading is emphasized, the interpre- 
tative phase or the phonetic phase. 

Two contrasting methods of training. — Buswell conducted 
one phase of his experiment by securing photographs of the 
eye movements of first-grade pupils from two schools where 
radically different methods were used. The first method 
was the same as that used by Miss Hardy and described 
on pages 450-503, except that all the phonetic training (de- 
scribed on pages 495-499) was dropped and, in general, 
greater emphasis placed on interpretative reactions. The 
second method provided much definite and specific drill in 
phonetic analysis, with comparatively little attention to 
the grasping of meanings or interpretation. 

Results of the phonetic method. — The teacher who was 
using the extreme phonetic training developed in the pupils 
considerable skill in phonetic pronunciation of words, thus 
demonstrating without doubt that pupils of first-grade age 
are quite capable of gaining skill in this phase of reading. 
The evidence for this fact is presented in the cut on page 529. 
The numerous fixations show detailed analysis of each word 
on the part of the reader. 

Results of the interpretative but nonphonetic method. — On 
the other hand, in the class where phonetics was tabooed, 
the pupils made practically no progress during the early 
months in the ability to read independently, although they 
showed a strong interest in meanings. If they could not 
remember a word in a phrase or sentence, they had no 
means of attacking it to discover what it was, and as a 
consequence either substituted a wrong word or became 
absolutely confused. Part of the evidence for this is shown 
in the cut on page 531. 
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Results as shown by dictaphone records. — In addition to 
the photographs of eye movements described, Buswell set 
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EYE-MOVEMENT RECORD OF A FIRST-GRADE PUPIL TAUGHT BY AN 
EXTREME PHONETIC METHOD 


Note the mechanical regularity of movements from word to word 


up apparatus for recording phonographically the pupil’s 
oral reading and devised a scheme for diagrammatically 
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recording the pupil’s phrasing and pausing, as shown on 
page 532. Such records also included the pupil’s side re- 
marks, when, in a state of confusion, he would talk to him- 
self about what a given word was, as shown in the following 
dictaphone record of a particularly poor reader. 


One day a —— a little red hen found a -— some seed. She —- 
she said to —===— the hen said, ‘Not I.” [No -—no--— What 


is that next word there?] ‘‘No. I will plant this seed.” (7: 71) 


The rhythm of expression clearly indicates that this sub- 
ject was reading in word rather than thought units. 

Another first-grade subject (see cut on page 532) read 
the entire paragraph with a rhythm somewhat as follows: 


One day a ——- little red hen found —a little seed. -——-— 
She said —-—- to the—dog, — “Will you-plant my wheat — 
seed?” — The dog — said, — ““No, — I — will — not — plant — your 
— little - wheat seed.”” The hen — said — to the — pig, —— “‘ Will 


— you plant — my — wheat — seed ?”’ — The — dog — the pig said, 
= “Yes, — I — will = plant — your — seed.” 


Buswell’s summary of the contrasting outcomes. — In sum- 
marizing, Buswell says : 


By means of these detailed case analyses the immediate out- 
comes of two contrasting methods have been shown. If the 
primary emphasis is placed upon word recognition, the outcome 
is the ability to follow the printed lines, to pronounce all the 
words, but to display no vital concern for the content. It pro- 
duces what is familiarly called word-reading. This is not the 
complete attitude of the mature reader. The method goes far 
in the development of word recognition, an element which all 
pupils must ultimately develop. It leaves much to be done in 
securing an attitude of reading by thought wholes. 

On the other hand, when the chief emphasis is placed upon 
the thought and the story is memorized, the pupils do develop 
a vital concern for the content, but develop more slowly in 
word recognition and in ability to follow the lines. (7: 72) 
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EYE-MOVEMENT RECORD OF FIRST-GRADE PUPIL WHO HAD 
RECEIVED NO INSTRUCTION IN PHONETICS 


Note the extreme confusion when unfamiliar words are encountered 
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Balanced interpretative and phonetic training suitable and 
desirable in first grade. — To the present writers the strik- 
ing facts proved by Buswell’s investigations are (1) that 
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DICTAPHONE RECORD OF FIRST-GRADE PUPIL SHOWING LACK OF 
GROUPING OF WORDS INTO THOUGHT UNITS 


first-grade pupils may surely acquire a thought-getting 
rather than a word-pronouncing attitude toward reading 
if properly taught; (2) that they may also acquire con- 
siderable skill in phonetic analysis if properly taught; 
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(3) that if either thought-getting or phonetic analysis is 
neglected, serious deficiencies appear in the pupil’s read- 
ing ability. As an inference from these facts, we may 
conclude that since each form of skill is possible and de- 
sirable in the first grade, carefully balanced practice in 
both should be provided as steps in the development of 
the matured skill described below. 

Buswell’s complete analysis. — Buswell’s own formula of 
the basic problems to be considered in first-grade reading 
is So significant that we are printing it here for the benefit 
of those who desire to enter into a more detailed analysis 
of the maturing of fundamental reading habits. He says: 


The present chapter has been concerned with two outstand- 
ing facts: first, that groups taught by various methods show 
decided contrasts in the development of the different elements 
which make up the reading process; second, that even within a 
given group individuals show pronounced differences in both 
the order of development and the rate of development of the 
various reading elements. 

As has been pointed out in the first part of this chapter, the 
different methods of teaching cannot be evaluated in terms of 
the results in the first grade. The analyses which have been 
made simply show what are the immediate results of the respec- 
tive types of teaching. Since all methods of instruction in read- 
ing have for their ultimate goal the attainment of mature 
reading habits, an analysis at any particular stage will show 
which elements have and which have not been developed, and 
how far the growth in each case has progressed. 

The psychologist can state the case to the teacher somewhat 
as follows: A study of mature readers shows the stage of de- 
velopment toward which the school is moving. Such a final 
stage may be reached by various methods. However, regardless 
of the method used, certain fundamental habits must ultimately 
be developed. It is the function of the teacher to say when and 
how rapidly the development can best be accomplished. It is 
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the function of the psychologist to determine by careful analysis 
what are the fundamental elements and what is their condition 
of maturity. If the analysis can be carried far enough to plot 
the normal growth curves under ordinary school conditions, 
then the teacher can use the results of analysis very effectively. 

A case from the present chapter may be used for purposes 
of iHustration. Out of the group of twelve children from the 
IB grade of the University laboratory school, five were unable 
at the end of the first semester to read accurately the modified 
“Tittle Red Hen” story. Furthermore, they had not reached 
the stage of development where their eyes followed the lines of 
print in a careful manner while they tried to read. They had, 
however, developed a very active concern for the meaning of 
the passages which they tried to read and, in general, when 
they failed to read the story properly they supplied a content of 
their own which was meaningful. On the whole, their attitude 
toward reading was mature to the point that they recognized 
clearly that the story had something to tell and that it was 
their business to find out what it was. Their lack of proper 
eye-movement habits and their inability to cope with new 
words prohibited them from getting the meaning accurately ; 
but their attitude toward the process was more mature. In 
terms of the analogy of the skyscraper, this method evidently 
considers reading attitude in the same manner in which the 
contractor considers the steel structure. By its procedure this 
method would say that a correct attitude toward reading is of 
such great importance that it should be pushed a long way 
toward maturity, letting the other habits rest for the time being. 
_ With only the evidence which has so far been presented, the 
psychologist has no criticism of this method. He can, however, 
say to those using this method that sooner or later the eye- 
movement habits and the word-recognition elements must be 
developed and that finally they must become just as mature as 
the element of reading attitude. 

The advocates of the other method, which places first em- 
phasis upon word study, could be given the same principle. 
Habits of word study may be developed first, but ultimately a 
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correct reading attitude must also be secured. This is not 
equivalent to saying that any method is as good as any other. 
It is simply stating that a method cannot be accurately evaluated 
by a cross-section view at the level of any particular grade. In 
the absence of sufficient data covering the entire interval from 
the beginning stage to that of maturity, a final evaluation is 
not in order. What the teacher can do is to use the results of 
analysis to determine the stages of maturity in the fundamental 
elements of reading. As a result, she will be able to say that 
“in certain elements her pupils are making normal progress ; that 
in other elements they are considerably nearer the ultimate 
goal of maturity than is normally the case in that particular 
grade; while perhaps in still other elements her pupils are 
relatively immature and will need a large amount of exercise. 
To make the matter concrete, the teacher might raise such 
questions in regard to her method and results as the following : 

1. What kind of attitude toward reading do my pupils have? 
Do they consider reading as a process of gaining meaning or of 
pronouncing words? When, according to my method, should 
I expect a correct reading attitude to be attained ? 

2. Do my pupils’ eyes follow the printed lines in regular order 
as they read? Do they depend upon their perception of the 
words or their memory of the story for their meaning ? 

3. Are their habits of word recognition satisfactory for their 
stage of development? Are they able to master a new word by 
the method of phonetic analysis? When, in my method, should 
children be able to do this? 

4. Is the span of recognition of my pupils developed up to 
the average for the grade? Do the pupils see words and phrases, 
or is their recognition unit smaller than a single word? Do they 
make many or few eye movements in reading a single line? 

5. Do they have habits of quick perception or are they slow 
in recognition? Can they read words from flash cards when 
presented at a rapid rate? 

6. In observing their eye movements can I detect many back- 
ward, oscillating movements, or is there regularity of fixation 
along the lines ? 
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7. Do my pupils give evidence of fusing their words into large 
units of meaning, or do they read in a mechanical word-by-word 
manner? Does the rhythm of their oral expression display a 
recognition of thought units ? 

8. Does my method provide any specific exercise for defi- 
ciencies in these elements ? 

If the application of analysis produces no more immediate 
results than the serious attempt to answer the foregoing ques- 
tions, its value will not be negligible. 

While it is evident, from the flexible adjustments which pupils’ 
are able to make, that more than one method of teaching reading 
may succeed equally well in developing mature reading habits, 
one would not expect to find a large number of equally good 
methods. Certainly there can be no doubt that some methods 
are inferior and uneconomical. In the light of present school 
experience no one would attempt to justify the practice of using 
the alphabetic method of teaching reading, although pupils 
trained in this manner will eventually learn to read. As has 
been stated, the present investigation does not yield the type of 
data necessary for a judgment of methods, and consequently 
no attempt has been made to evaluate them. It should not be 
inferred from this that the psychologist is not interested in 
methods. The problem of determining which methods are su- 
perior and which are inferior is large and significant. It cannot 
be solved except by following particular groups of pupils through 
the different stages of growth toward maturity. Its solution 
will require the combined efforts of the teacher and the psy- 
chologist, the teacher trying out the various combinations of 
methods in the classroom under carefully controlled conditions, 
while the psychologist furnishes the scientific analysis of results 
which will show the degree of progress which has been made in 
each of the fundamental elements of reading. This is a produc- 
tive field for a future codperative investigation. (7: 102-105) 


5. Scientific investigations of phonetics. — In spite of the 
fact that the value of phonetic training has been one of 
the most debated points in the teaching of reading, we had 
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until recently little scientific information concerning it. 
Fortunately, more is now beginning to appear. To some 
of this we have referred before: (1) to Woody’s evidence 
that phonetic training was the common practice in the 
first grades of Michigan (p. 523); (2) to the investiga- 
tions of the most common phonetic elements (pp. 524-525) ; 
and (3) to Buswell’s contrast of the results in the first 
grade from extremely phonetic and extremely interpreta- 
tive methods. There are a few additional phases of phonetic 
training for which we have a certain amount of scientific or 
near-scientific data, to which we shall now refer. 

The nature of skilled phonetic pronunciation of new 
words. Phonetic versus etymological syllabification. — In 
most of the discussions of phonetics found in books on 
reading, the division of words into syllables is patterned 
after the divisions ordinarily given in the dictionaries in- 
stead of being patterned after the natural divisions into 
which a skillful oral reader or orator breaks words when 
speaking them. In analyzing the matured skill in phonetic 
pronunciation which we desire to develop in pupils this 
difference becomes of vital importance. No less an au- 
thority than Alexander M. Bell has seen fit to emphasize 
this distinction in an article entitled ‘‘ Phonetic Syllabifica- 
tion”’ printed in the Volta Review for March, 1915. He says: 


Spoken syllables are not the same as written syllables. The 
latter are divisions to the eye, to show the etymology [origin 
and history] of words; the former are divisions to the ear, and 
are governed solely by sound. (17: 97) 


If the reader desires to understand what Bell means by 
etymological syllabification, — that is, syllabification based 
on the history or origin of words, — he may read to advan- 
tage the section on syllabification in the introduction to 
Webster’s International Dictionary. To us this system of 
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syllabification seems most confusing and not at all helpful 
in teaching a child how to analyze a word into its funda- 
mental phonetic elements. For example, compare the fol- 
lowing dictionary syllabifications : 


e ven ev er 
eth yl e thyl i dene 


In contrast with these confusing divisions, Bell gives the 
following simple rules for oral syllabification : 


Any vowel between consonants should be collocated [that is, 
placed] phonetically with the consonant which precedes, and 
not with that which follows it; and, conversely, any consonant 
between vowels should be collocated with the vowel which 
follows, and not with that which precedes it. Thus: 

he-te-ro-ge-ne-ous 
o-ra-to-ri-o 
e-ter-ni-ty 
e-ve-ry 


When double consonants are written, the same principle 
applies. Only one of the consonants is sounded, and therefore 
only one is recognized in phonetic syllabification. Thus: 


ha-(p)py i-(r)ri-tate 
fe-(l)low a-(t)ten-dance 
si-(I)ly di-(f)fi-cul-ty 
ho-(r)ror e-(r)ro-ne-ous 
cu-(n)ning a-(l)le-go-ri-cal 


The reader is presumed to give the customary pronunciation 
to these words. Thus: 


hé té ro gé né ous, a llé go ri cal, horror, etc. 
The phonetic divisions in 
ha-(p)py, fe-(l)low, etc. 


will, no doubt, at first sight, seem unnatural to many persons; 
nevertheless, this syllabification represents the actual process of 
utterance. (17: 97-08) 
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Phonetic syllabification the goal of phonetic training. — 
Recently much criticism has been advanced against pho- 
netic methods which terminate with small phonetic ele- 
ments instead of emphasizing larger units. What the 
mature reader clearly needs is skill in straightforward 
phonetic syllabification; that is, ability to recognize syl- 
lables as units. For example, a child skilled in phonetics 
should easily pronounce the following sentence as syllabi- 
fied by Bell, even if many of the words are unfamiliar: 
“The vic-to-ry of yes-ter-day is re-versed by the de-feat of 
to-day ; the star of mi-li-ta-ry glo-ry, ri-sing like a me-te-or, 
like a me-te-or has fa-(l)len” etc. Similarly, an expert in 
phonetic syllabification should probably have the minimum 
of difficulty in pronouncing such unfamiliar words as are 
found in the following from Lewis Carroll : 


JABBERWOCKY 


*Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


How to organize the preliminary steps toward the matured 
skill. — With this goal in mind,—namely, the ability 
quickly to recognize phonetic syllables in new or complex 
words, — we may turn to the problem of how best to or- 
ganize the preliminary steps toward this goal. At the pres- 
ent time mere opinion reigns, because we do not know from 
actual experiments with various phonetic schemes which 
devices are the best. However, the progress made in the 
determination of the most important phonetic elements fur- 
nishes us with a basic scientific start; and in a few years 
we may know definitely, for example, whether the teaching 
of word families (such as c at, r at, etc.), which is inconsist- 
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ent with phonetic syllabification, is harmful or helpful in 
the long run, and may have answers to many other detailed 
questions. 

6. Carefully controlled and measured experiments with 
public-school classes. — As a sixth phase of the scientific 
investigation of beginning reading, we shall discuss the 
possibility of carrying on, in public schools, experiments 
with ordinary classes under conditions that are carefully 
controlled and of making careful objective measurements of 
the results achieved. 

An admirable example. The Detroit experiment. — We 
find an excellent description of such an experiment given 
by Nila B. Smith in the Journal of Educational Research 
for March, 1923. She gives an account of the accomplish- 
ments under two different reading systems which were 
being used in the Detroit schools; one we may call the 
“conventional”? system and the other the “experimental.” 
As exemplifying scientific experimentation, the following 
features of the report of the investigation are notable: 

a. The children were carefully tested in advance and or- 
ganized into comparable groups whose achievements could 
be readily contrasted. The testing was done under the 
direction of one of the best public-school research depart- 
ments in the country, thus assuring a high degree of re- 
liability. 

b. The final achievements of the pupils were carefully 
measured by means of the nationally known Haggerty 
tests and the Gray oral test and the two systems carefully 
contrasted in the results which they achieved. Other sig- 
nificant mathematically precise objective measures of the 
achievements were also reported and compared. 

While other admirable scientific characteristics of the 
experiment might be noted, those which we have given 
will suffice to suggest to the reader what we desire to illus- 
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trate. The superiority of the “experimental” system over 
the “conventional” system seems to be very amply dem- 
onstrated by mathematically precise objective data secured 
by expert investigators. For local practical purposes such 
results are probably ample. Moreover, in the general scien- 
tific study of methods of teaching reading, the exceedingly 
high attainments of the experimental group as measured 
by standard tests demand serious consideration. 

Causal factors, however, need further scientific study. — 
When the general investigator of reading begins to examine 
the Detroit results in order to determine just what factors 
contributed to the superior success of the experimental 
system, he finds such a complex of possible causes that he 
feels the necessity of further “‘analytical’’ studies in which 
the effect of each cause (each variable between the two 
systems) can be measured. For example, he finds that the 
experimental system possessed the following characteristics 
not found in the conventional system : 

a. The pupils’ activities included much coloring, cutting 
out, and pasting according to printed directions. 

b. Individual advancement prevailed. 

c. A standard common-word vocabulary of two hundred 
and fifty words derived from the Thorndike word list and 
from the commonest words of ten primers was taught dur- 
ing the first semester. 

d. A picture dictionary was used which enabled the 
pupils to look up words they had forgotten or did not know. 

Possibly there were other “variables”? which an intimate 
knowledge of the two systems would reveal. But if we con- 
fine ourselves to the four that we have mentioned, we find 
sufficient complexity to bid us pause in our efforts to de- 
cide which factors caused the superior achievement. For 
example, we know of no experiments with a conventional 
system which contains elements c and d; namely, a stand- ’ 
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ard vocabulary of the two hundred and fifty most common 
words, which were vigorously taught during the first semes- 
ter, and a picture dictionary in which these words and 
others were presented in such a manner that the pupils 
received abundant practice in careful independent discover- 
ing of the meaning of a word. Now, it is quite possible 
that a good conventional system supplemented by devices 
c and d would secure as good results as were secured by 
the experimental system, in which so many novel and 
ingenious devices were included. 

7. The influence of skillful supervision. — A final factor to 
be noted in connection with the scientific investigation of 
first-grade reading is the effect of skillful supervision, es- 
pecially of a scientific type, in which very definite goals 
- are set up, an enthusiastic inspiring supervisor indicates 
definite methods of attaining these, and results are meas- 
ured at every step. The influence of this factor has been 
emphasized in many investigations and surveys, from 
the early investigations of spelling by Rice (published in 
the Forum in 1897) down to the present time. Strong em- 
phasis is placed on this point in the admirable summary 
of the factors involved in primary reading published by 
W. W. Theisen in the Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
LEARNING TO WRITE AND TO SPELL 


Handwriting is a difficult process. — Handwriting is a 
form of motor activity requiring a degree of nervous and mus- 
cular control which little children ordinarily do not possess. 
When children come to the kindergarten, it is usually all 
they can do to manage a pair of scissors. They cannot hold 
a pencil skillfully in the position necessary for writing. 

In our discussion of drawing we pointed out that the first 
stage of use of a pencil or crayon is one which results in an 
aimless scrawl. At this stage the forms of objects and of 
letters have not yet attracted the attention of children 
enough to lead them to try to make the letter forms with 
any precision. 

The desire to write comes early. — In spite of the lack of 
control exhibited by little children when they first try to 
use pencil or crayon, there is a strong desire to write. The 
children have had enough experience before coming to the 
school to know that people write their names, and that they 
make signs and set them up to direct traffic and to designate 
the names of streets. In the kindergarten the children be- 
gin to read their names on their lockers and the labels 
on boxes. Very soon they will want to do some writing 
themselves. 

Diffusion and lack of control characteristic of the early 
efforts. — As soon as children try to write or to draw, they 
exhibit the kind of excessive movement which was described 
on page 264 as always accompanying early efforts to perform 
any difficult manipulation. 
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Older, set exercises too formal. — It used to be thought 
desirable, because of the difficulty and complexity of the 
writing movement, to put children through a rigid series of 
elementary exercises. These were required in the first grade 
as set lessons in the repeated drawing of short upward and 
downward strokes. The tradition in favor of such highly 
analytical beginnings of writing comes from the Pestalozzian 
practice of reducing all learning to its elements, or to its 
A, B, C’s. After children had practiced for a long time 
these simple curves and straight lines, they were allowed to 
write some stilted phrase, which was made up of letters and 
words that made no personal appeal to the individual child. 
The copy book was a formal, impersonal guide to writing, 
and the road to be traveled was steep and long. 

Writing as spontaneous imitation. — All this is contrary 
to the modern method of giving the first-grade and the 
kindergarten children fruitful problems which appeal to 
their personal interests. From their first day in school, 
children see the teacher’s writing on the blackboard and on 
the various labels which are pasted on the supply boxes and 
elsewhere. They gradually become acquainted with the 
forms of letters. The more mature ones will soon begin to 
imitate the printed letters. How shall the teacher guide 
their efforts in order to facilitate the learning process ? 

The problem. — When the teacher faces the problem of 
guiding the child in the early stages of learning to write, he 
is confronted by two conditions which seem to indicate 
opposite forms of procedure and yet which must be recon- 
ciled if the method is to be satisfactory. The first condi- 
tion, as we have seen, is the child’s desire to write and his 
interest in expressing himself through this medium. This 
demands that he shall write words and not meaningless 
exercises. The second condition is the child’s physical im- 
maturity and lack of skill in making delicately codrdinated 
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movements. This demands as simple and easy writing as 
possible at the beginning. 

Modern, progressive handwriting instruction endeavors 
to meet both these demands. A brief outline of a suitable 
procedure is as follows: 

First steps in learning to write.— The children write 
words to serve as labels of objects or of pictures. These 
words should be chosen from the essential vocabulary of the 
first grade and should represent progressively-graded writ- 
ing difficulty. The difficulty of writing may be reduced at 
the start by employing short and simple words and a plain 
script as illustrated in the first example shown below. 


After a few weeks’ practice with words the children may 
undertake simple sentences. The same care should be taken 
with the vocabulary. Such a simple sentence is illustrated 
in the second example. 


The form of procedure which has been illustrated for the 
beginning stages may be carried forward into the work of 
the subsequent years. The remainder of the chapter out- 
lines more fully the principles which are represented in these 
first stages and which should govern the procedure of the 
second and third years. 

Principles which govern the teaching of handwriting. 
Materials to be used in early writing. — All the early writing 
should be done with large soft pencils on coarse paper or 
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with crayons on the blackboard. This insures the use of 
large, free movements and results in letters which are large 
enough to be readily recognized. 

Printed letters very legible. — All the experiences which 
little children have with reading tend to give them images of 
printed letters rather than of written letters. The form of 
printed letters is very much more distinct than the form 
of written letters. Historically, printed letters, with their 
sharp angles, come down from a time when legibility was 
more desired in letters than ease and fluency of produc- 
tion. The flowing, connected letters which are used in 
handwriting are modern inventions compared with the 
printed letters, especially capitals. A system of writing, 
called manuscript writing, which has been used with much 
success in England in recent years has been introduced 
into this country through a recent publication. (3) 

The time of beginning writing. — More than half the 
children in the kindergarten of the University Elementary 
School, The University of Chicago, learn of their own accord 
to write their names. They are stimulated to do this through 
a desire to label their drawings and other products. By the 
time children reach the first grade and begin systematic 
reading, they are usually ready, because of their general 
muscular maturity, to write short phrases and sentences. 
They should be encouraged from the first to write whole 
words and phrases. The fluent movements of writing come 
much more surely and rapidly in this way. Something 
approaching analysis can be provided without introducing 
its disadvantages by having the pupils work to a dictated 
rhythm. This rhythm can be supplied by repeating a 
Mother Goose rime or by allowing a metronome to tick off 
beats. The advantage of the rhythm is that it regulates 
the upward and downward strokes of the pupils, and es- 
tablishes the kind of fluency desired in mature writing, 
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Teachers must have courage to accept early performances. — 
The teachers of a generation ago were chiefly concerned, 
when pupils began to write, to see to it that the results 
looked as much like adult writing as possible. The true idea 
of teaching is to carry pupils through their own natural de- 
velopment to a final result which is satisfactory, the teacher 
accepting with patience the crude products whichare encoun- 
tered in the early stages of training. It is much better to se- 
cure rhythmical movements and poor writing than to secure 
well-formed letters which are made so laboriously and 
slowly that the pupil does not gain muscular coérdination. 
There are standard scales, such as those of Ayres, Thorn- 
dike, and Freeman, which make it possible for the teacher 
to determine in a perfectly clear way how far pupils ought 
to be expected to go in speed and legibility in all the 
grades. 

Drill necessary. — Handwriting can be perfected only 
through regular, systematic drill. Handwriting, while it 
may be allowed to start spontaneously and incidentally, 
will not take care of itself. The attempt has been made, in 
certain schools which were desirous of simplifying the edu- 
cational control over children’s behavior, to teach hand- 
writing throughout in a purely incidental way. The results 
of incidental teaching are always unsatisfactory. Short 
drills every day develop the nerve tracts necessary and 
establish habits. The exercises should not be long, but they 
should be regular. Ten minutes a day is probably enough. 

Systems to be avoided. — There have been numerous sys- 
tems of penmanship proposed and tried out in the schools 
of the country during the last three decades. These systems 
have emphasized, usually in an extreme way, such matters 
as the form of the letters, the kind of movements made in 
writing, the position of the paper with respect to the body 
of the writer, and similar externals. Each system has offered 
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itself as a device for solving the problems of teaching hand- 
writing. The fact is that no system can guarantee the result 
which all instruction in penmanship aims to attain; namely, 
a well-controlled, fluent form of behavior on the part of the 
pupil. This result comes only from a carefully directed series 
of drill exercises in which the teacher helps the pupil, by con- 
stant suggestion and correction, to maintain a satisfactory 
posture, observe carefully the letter forms, and cultivate a 
rapid movement which will produce legible letters. Writ- 
ing is a complex habit, which can be acquired only through 
practice extending over a long enough time to fix the nerve 
paths and can be perfected only through constant watch- 
fulness on the part of the writer. 

Spelling. — A few remarks may be added with regard to 
spelling. Just as pupils begin to distinguish letters through 
efforts to recognize words, so they will begin to make 
acquaintance with the details of familiar word forms. No 
systematic training in word forms need be undertaken at 
first, but by the time phonetic analysis is taught, atten- 
tion may properly be directed to the spelling of words. It 
has been found desirable to lay emphasis on a few words 
each day rather than to attempt drill on long lists. The 
few words attempted should be chosen from lists of famil- 
iar words, such as the Ayres list or the Iowa list. A well- 
directed emphasis on such words, and a use of the words 
acquired in sentences and stories, will assure the right kind 
of attitude on the part of pupils and will establish early 
and fruitful habits of observation of all words encountered. 

Conclusion of Part I. — This concludes our discussion of 
Part II, “Types of Learning.” In the final chapters, which 
make up Part III, we shall return to general discussions of 
the type characteristic of Part I of this volume. 
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PART UE GENERA ASPECrS.on 
LEARNING 


CHAPTER XVIII 
INTRODUCTION TO PART III 


Scope of Parts I, I, and II. — In Part I we discussed 
such general matters as the history of the kindergarten 
and first-grade unit, its social and psychological objectives, 
the selecting and organizing of its curriculum content, its 
equipment and daily program. In Part II we discussed in 
detail such important types of learning as understanding 
social life, communication and expression, problem-solving, 
recreation, forming civic-moral and health habits, and ac- 
quiring skill in using numbers, in reading, and in hand- 
writing. In Part III we shall return to a consideration of 
certain general aspects of teaching and learning. The most 
important of these are the establishing and maintaining of 
a wholesome social spirit in the classroom, the utilizing of 
instinctive interests in all classroom work, and the adapt- 
ing of activities to individual differences. We shall, there- 
fore, complete this volume with three chapters dealing with 
these general matters in the following order: 

1. The general spirit of teaching and learning in the uni- 
fied program. 

2. Interests: the basis of economical learning. 

3. Adapting instruction to individual differences in 
capacity. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE GENERAL SPIRIT OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 


The term “‘ general spirit ’ not easily defined. — Exactly 
what is meant by the title of this chapter it is a little dif- 
ficult to say, although one who visits a schoolroom has no 
trouble in determining whether or not its general spirit or 
atmosphere is in accord with one’s ideals. In the following 
pages we shall quote three descriptions of classrooms, each 
written by an experienced teacher. These descriptive ac- 
counts of school activities will furnish a background for the 
discussion of some of the factors which constitute what we 
may designate as general spirit in teaching and learning. 

The following account of a visit to a first-grade room was 
written by Nelle V. Carter: 


As I neared the door of the room I wished to visit one after- 
noon, I heard no sound. I thought, “I have missed it this time; 
they have gone home.” But, on looking through the door, I 
saw them —four long rows of little figures, three rows of 
empty seats, and another row of figures at the blackboard. As 
I paused a moment at the door, the silence seemed oppressive. 
Then, ‘‘Say it faster; talk it off,” came to me, and I knew that 
a reading lesson was going on. The little figures in the seats 
saw me but still no sound. I felt that this must be a place 
where even angels might fear to tread, especially with any 
emphasis on tread. After being cordially greeted by the teacher, 
I tiptoed, as noiselessly as I could, to a chair on the other side 
of the room and proceeded to keep as quiet as those around me. 

**Now, Charlotte.” 

“Tt — is — not,” said Charlotte and stopped. 

Sao 
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“Well, go on.” 
But Charlotte could not go on, and the teacher read, “It is 
not a good rain.” ‘‘ Now say the next line faster, as you talk.” 


““We — are — wet,” said Charlotte. 

“Say it faster; talk it off.” 

At this point I heard a slight whispering across the room. I 
looked in wonder; someone had come to life. 

“Elizabeth, what are you doing? Is that writing?” 

Elizabeth turned quickly to the board where a copy of the 
word “Shouse”? awaited her. With her left hand she pushed at 
the little disturber at her side. 

“Tf your sister bothers us like that, she can’t come to school 
with you any more.” 

Silence. 

‘““What did the cow say,. Jane?” 

ik Gn (ee Talis 

‘““Make it quicker. Put your words together.” 

Jane did ‘‘make it quicker,” and the lesson continued with 
as gloomy an atmosphere as any rainy day might provoke, 
although it was a very bright day outside. 

I looked around at the children in the seats. What well- 
trained little figures they were. Some were thumbing through 
some little primers on their desks. Others were shifting small 
word cards about. 

“Watch those cards and see that you make them tell a story.” 

And then to a child in the reading class, ““You’re a boy; 
don’t you know that word ?”’ 

A little voice was then heard, ‘* The — boy — said — I — 
like = the — rain.” 

And I knew those little drooping figures in their chairs 
wished, as I wished, that the rain were over. I thought as I 
left, “ Which is better — even with fifty — figures or children?” 


The second report, supplied by Sammie Boren, presents 
the opposite extreme: 


At the hour for opening, 9.00 A.M., the children entered the 
kindergarten room. No one was present to greet them or direct 
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their activities. Screams of delight over some new toy, cries of 
anger at some conflict in their play, cheers of approval, and 
general physical activity such as running, jumping, throwing, 
calling, etc., could be heard throughout the building. There 
were loud greetings of the children to the teacher as she entered 
the room. She gathered the group around her and directed 
them to the circle for a story. 

Elizabeth, the favored child of the group, was chosen; she 
stood by the teacher with self-satisfied confidence and a patron- 
izing attitude, ready to tell the morning story. From different 
points in the circle one after another of the group spoke to the 
teacher or to the child next to him, and general confusion pre- 
vailed. In the midst of it all Elizabeth concluded her story and 
received the accustomed approval, ‘Well done.”’” Next came the 
circle games. Andrew, the favored boy of the group, took his 
turn at playing the part, and so the morning proceeded. 

The children were in a nervous state of excitement during 
the entire time. No lessons in concentration, attention, con- 
sideration for others, or respect seemed to be included in the 
program. As first-grade children the following year, it was an 
almost impossible task to control them. Weeks were required 
to get them calmed down so that the regular first-grade work 
could be started. 

Such comments as the following from the college teachers 
and students were not uncommon: (1) “I question whether 
kindergarten training pays.” (2) “I am not convinced that 
kindergarten training does the child any good.” (3) “I believe 
that kindergarten training does more harm than good.” 


The third description was prepared by Elga Shearer as a 
college class exercise in response to the direction, “In 
the time at your disposal write as interestingly as you can 
on the topic, ‘General Spirit of the Classroom.’” The 
paragraph headings have been inserted by the authors. 


Attractive, well-equipped classroom. — Let us visit a modern 
school and note how it differs from the traditional school in 
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which we as children received our early training. The first 
thing that attracts our attention is the fact that the room and 
its furnishings are cozy and homelike in appearance. Attention 
has been given to the pleasing soft tinting of the walls. Even 
the blackboards are no longer “‘black.” They are dark, to be 
sure, but they are of a brown or green tone to harmonize with 
the general color scheme of the room. We miss the stiff rows 
of desks, for these have given way to movable furniture that 
can quickly be pushed aside, leaving the floor free for games or 
other activities calling for much space. Evidently the children 
in this room are being educated on the theory that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” for the most inviting toys, 
picture books, building-materials, modeling mediums, etc., are 
in evidence. Even a cage with a pair of pets suggests that the 
child’s natural interest in animals is being recognized in this 
modern school. Pretty flowering plants lend cheer to the room, 
which, all in all, resembles a delightful children’s playroom. 

Informal assembling of children. —'The children begin to as- 
semble. Where is the stern, autocratic teacher whom we expect 
to see on her throne in the front of the room, demanding quiet 
and military procedure? She is not here. In her place is a very 
human person who apparently gives little thought to how the 
children enter the room, move about, and occupy themselves 
during the assembling time so long as they come in a happy 
spirit, are natural in their general attitude, and find something 
interesting and worth while to do. 

Teacher observes children’s self-chosen occupations. — Though 
apparently giving the children little attention beyond a pleasant 
greeting, the teacher is quite conscious of what each child is 
doing and is taking careful mental note of many things regard- 
ing the children’s traits, methods of work, attitudes toward one 
another, etc. that she will make use of as she works with them 
day by day. As for the children, they are thoroughly absorbed 
in their activities. Some are playing with the toys; some are 
watching the pets; some are looking at picture books; some 
are busy with the blocks; while still others are making things 
with paper, paste, or plasticene. Each is thinking for himself 
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or with his group, and evidently many problems are being 
solved by these child minds. 

Freedom under guidance. — The close of the free period, we 
think, will surely mark the beginning of the teacher’s reign; 
but again we are surprised, for, although the children assemble 
for the planned work of the day, the leadership still seems to 
rest with them. They talk over a trip made the preceding day, 
ask questions of one another and of the teacher, discuss plans 
for work on projects, etc. These children are evidently thinkers, 
not mere followers. What part does the teacher play? She is 
one of the social group, helping and stimulating rather than dic- 
tating and giving directions to be followed blindly. We know 
that the children are going to experience difficulty in the doing of 
some of the things they have suggested. Isn’t the teacher going 
to tell them just how to cut the paper for that box or just how to 
fasten the cover on the booklet and thus forestall a mismove? 
Evidently not, for she is actually letting each child try out his own 
idea and find out for himself the error in his plan. We do not 
justify her until we see the real thinking that the child does in 
solving his difficulty. Then we realize that far more growth has 
come from his own solution of the problem than could possibly 
have resulted had the teacher done the thinking for him. 

Reading has social motive. — We learn that presently the chil- 
dren are going to read, and we are eager to see whether reading 
too has undergone a change in modern education. Not long 
does our curiosity remain unsatisfied. Evidently on a previous 
day the children expressed the desire to tell the children of 
another grade how to care for the pets which are soon to be 
sent to them for a few weeks and conceived the idea of arranging 
in booklet form the information they wish to impart. But the 
children in that grade may not be able to read all that they 
wish to tell them; hence these children must be able to help 
them to read these booklets. This reading lesson thus deals 
with a very live interest and is strongly motivated. How dif- 
ferent from the days when we read those lessons with deep-seated 
morals just because the teacher said that every boy and girl 
must know how to read. 
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Children free to talk and move about the room. — We recall how 
we were restrained from exchanging a word of any kind, for 
any reason whatsoever, with a neighboring child when we were 
in school and how it was regarded as a heinous offense for a 
child to leave his seat without the teacher’s formal permission. 
This too has changed, for we note that the children, when 
real need arises, consult one another quietly, but naturally, and 
enjoy the privilege of moving about the room when there is 
necessity for doing so. 

General spirit. — In short, the spirit of the classroom is one of 
joy, naturalness, freedom, self-activity, spontaneity, and pur- 
poseful work. The children are in an environment that stimu- 
lates development and are helped by an intelligent teacher who 
understands the science of learning and works with, rather than 
over, the children. 


While the first of these descriptions covers but one period 
of the program, it gives us a vivid impression of the char- 
acteristic atmosphere of the room visited. The teacher is 
evidently unaware of the fact that such matters as interest, 
happiness, self-activity, and freedom on the children’s part 
and sympathetic understanding on her part have anything 
to do with the learning process. The teacher is the only 
really active person in the room. The children are generally 
silent, depressed, and listless. The responses which they 
give in the reading class are forced and mechanical, and in 
the practice exercises (board and seat work) they are wast- 
ing time because of the entire lack of interest and motive. 

Reaction against such unnecessary restraint as the first 
picture exemplifies has led, in some cases, to the condition 
presented in the second report. Here we have the opposite 
extreme — freedom and spontaneity running wild — result- 
ing in the nervous excitement and overstimulation indi- 
cated by the visitor. The teacher has lost sight of the fact 
that the children have a right to her help and guidance in 
developing habits of obedience to authority and considera- 
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tion of the rights of others and in gaining power to con- 
form to group regulations, to concentrate on interesting 
problems, and to achieve worth-while results. 

In the third example quoted the progressive teacher will 
recognize a prevailing classroom spirit which is more nearly 
in accord with her ideals and which is characteristic of 
many a modern classroom. As the writer of this descrip- 
tion indicates, the children are natural, free, self-active, 
spontaneous, and engaged in purposeful work. They are 
at the same time obedient, codperative, kindly, consider- 
ate, independent in thinking and acting, and responsible to 
a degree commensurate with their stage of maturity. There 
is maintained a nice balance between suchantithetical factors 
as (1) informality and system, (2) freedom and social con- 
trol, (3) pupil-activity and teacher-activity, (4) individual 
activity and group activity, and (5) activities involving 
thinking or reasoning and activities represented by habit, 
drill, imitation, etc. We shall discuss briefly the balancing of 
each of these pairs of opposite factors in its effect on the pre- 
vailing social tone or atmosphere of the classroom described. 

1. Informality versus routine or system.— In the third 
picture presented one gets the impression of informality 
through the attractive, homelike, cozy appearance of the 
room, with its soft coloring, growing plants, movable furni- 
ture, etc. The children enter this room as they would enter 
a room at home, and each child finds for himself some occu- 
pation. All are free to move about and talk to one another. 
As we follow this and the other phases of the program, we 
feel that there exists a maximum of ease and naturalness. 

On the other hand, we realize that the particular proce- 
dure is in no case determined on the “spur of the moment.” 
There is an order about it all which shows systematic plan- 
ning on the teacher’s part and certain routinized types of 
behavior on the part of the children. We shall comment on 
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the teacher’s systematic planning in our discussion of pupil- 
activity versus teacher-activity. 

Here we may note that when we see every member of a 
class of young children thus quietly enter a room, find suit- 
able occupation, and pursue it without disturbing others 
similarly engaged, we may be sure that they have been 


WAITING FOR A TURN 


A desirable form of routinized behavior 


habituated to this type of behavior. Similarly, the appar- 
ently prompt and cheerful response of these children to the 
teacher’s call to the reading class is further evidence of an 
established habit. Doubtless a more detailed description 
would have exhibited other established habits or habits in 
the process of formation, such as waiting for one’s turn at 
the drinking-fountain, forming in line for a turn on the slide, 
and, when on an excursion, stopping at the street corners 
and looking in every direction before crossing. 

These examples of routinized behavior illustrate discrim- 
ination concerning the forms of activity to be routinized. 
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They correspond to such practices of the members of the 
family in the well-ordered home as waiting for one’s turn in 
being served at the table, going to meals on time, dropping 
play and going to bed when the hour comes, etc. In com- 
munity life they have their analogies in taking one’s place 
in line at the box office when buying tickets, waiting for the 
police officer’s whistle at the street crossing, etc. Our several 
examples illustrate the obvious importance of a certain 
amount of routinized behavior in home, school, and com- 
munity life. It is clear that group life of any sort would be 
impossible without many such forms of habituation. This 
leads us to the consideration of the second pair of opposites. 

2. Freedom versus social control. — In the foregoing dis- 
cussion of informality and system or routine, we brought 
out the fact that the large amount of freedom which the 
children were enjoying in the third classroom described was 
possible only because of the habits of inhibition and con- 
trol which had been established. The children had learned 
to use freedom ; that is, to exercise initiative, spontaneity, 
independence, etc. within the rules and regulations of school- 
room life. This nice balance between freedom of action and 
conformity to law may be secured only by the most skillful 
leadership on the part of the teacher. It involves (1) a 
propitious introduction to school life ; (2) gradual forming of 
habits of conduct necessary to happy and effective group 
association ; (3) conscious recognition of the need for certain 
rules and regulations and willingness to conform to such 
rules. 

The first school day. — Too often, young and inexperienced 
teachers fail to realize what an adventure the first day in 
school is to the child of four or five years of age and how 
disastrous may be the consequences if this adventure is an 
unhappy one. What may the teacher do to make the first 
day so delightful that the children will be eager to return? 
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In the first place, let her make her classroom as attrac- 
tive and inviting in decoration and equipment as the one 
described, and give the child time to become somewhat 
acquainted with this new environment, with its toys and 
play materials, before asking anything of him. In the mean- 
time, if he sees her in friendly conversation with his mother, 
apparently paying no attention to him, he will begin to feel 
at home. Later on, if she is able to call him by name, this 
will go far toward winning his confidence. 

Opportunity to play freely with toys and some forms of 
play apparatus of his own choosing, and freedom to play by 
himself or to join a small group of children, or to stand by 
and watch what is going on if that is what suits him best, 
will tend to make the child somewhat familiar with his new 
surroundings and with some of the attractions which the 
schoolroom offers. The teacher will also have an opportu- 
nity to learn something of the characteristics of the indi- 
viduals who make up her group. But teacher and children 
need to see each other in their relation of teacher and class, 
even on the first day, that the pleasures of that relation may 
be enjoyed and anticipated for another day. This may be 
accomplished in a very easy and informal fashion if the 
teacher merely calls the children to join her in one part of 
the room — near the piano preferably. Here they may sit 
in an informal group, the teacher in a low chair and the 
children on the floor facing her. As a result of her observa- 
tions during the early part of the morning, the teacher may 
have discovered one or two children who need to be care- 
fully placed with reference to the rest of the group. 

The teacher may tell a short story, perhaps, and then 
encourage some child to repeat a Mother Goose rime. Two 
or three of these may be suggested by the Jessie Willcox 
Smith illustrations of Mother Goose. The stories and pic- 
tures will lead to informal conversation. This might be 
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followed by the presentation of a large new rubber ball and 
the suggestion that “we play with it.” For rolling the ball 
or bouncing it to the children in turn the ring formation is 
the best. This play may be followed by the outdoor recess, 
return for further play with materials and toys, and finally 
dismissal, preceded by some suggestion as to what will be 
done the next day. In the case of a particularly shy or 
timid child it is often desirable to allow him to take away 
some bit of material to work with at home, with emphasis 
on the fact that he will bring it back to school the next day. 

While the morning sketched has been very informal, it 
has included all the chief types of activity and grouping 
which will be carried on later; namely, play with materials 
alone or in small groups, conversation and story-telling in 
larger groups, games in ring form, recess, and dismissal. 

If it happens to be the first grade through which the chil- 
dren are introduced to the school, the plan of procedure 
may be similar, but should include, probably, introduction 
to the use of small chairs for groups in reading or any other 
such activity. 

After the first day. — We may assume that the children 
who are thus happily introduced to the new school environ- 
ment will be eager to return the next morning. The teacher 
must not fail to plan just as carefully for this day and for 
the days that follow, in order that the first impressions may 
become lasting. All will go well for a while. The children 
will be happy, docile, and “good.” A start will be made in 
the routinizing of certain forms of behavior, and the teacher 
will probably congratulate herself on the success of her ef- 
forts. But if she is a teacher who has worked a few years 
with little children, she knows full well that the time will 
come, probably between the third and the sixth weeks, 
when these “‘good”’ children will not be so well-behaved. 
They will feel so much at home that they will begin to 
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take advantage of their liberty. Instead of waiting in turn 
at the drinking-fountain, some child will push his neighbor 
aside in order to get first place. Another will discover that 
when they take hands to form a ring for a game, it is fun 
to pull outward as far as possible; and if one of the smaller 
girls loses her footing in consequence, it is thought highly 
amusing. The wise teacher reads the signs and acts. She 
knows that the time has come to make the children more 
conscious of the fact that certain types of behavior inter- 
fere with the rights and privileges of the group. So she 
takes the children into her confidence, talks it over with 
them, and easily persuades them that a few rules of con- 
duct must be observed by all. The children may even help 
to formulate these rules. In one classroom a chart listing 
the following class-made rules was hung on the wall as a 
constant reminder : 


RULES FOR SITTING ON THE FLOOR 


1. Keep feet crossed. 
2. Keep hands in lap. 
3. Do not talk when someone else is talking. 


RULES FOR THE CORRIDOR 
. Talk quietly. 
. Open locker doors just halfway. 
. Close locker doors quietly. 
. Do not push. 


BW ND 


When a child was guilty of disregarding any one of these 
rules, his attention was called to the chart or to the par- 
ticular rule on it. The children themselves sometimes did 
this. One five-year-old child, with a tendency to fisticuff- 
ing, said to his mother with a deep sigh, ‘I can’t fight any 
more, mother; we have a rule against it.” It was a red- 
letter day with these children when the chart was relegated 
to the storeroom, not to be brought back unless necessary. . 
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We have given this somewhat detailed account of the 
procedure the first day and later in order to illustrate a 
method by which children may be led to subject themselves 
intelligently and willingly to social control and at the same 
time enjoy and profit by much freedom. The next few 
paragraphs will discuss the teacher’s activity in a room in 
which pupil-activity seems to predominate and the influ- 
ence of the teacher’s personality on the general spirit of 
the classroom. 

3. Pupil-activity versus teacher-activity. — The third re- 
port seems, on the surface, to exhibit a maximum of pupil- 
activity and pupil-initiative. The observer is surprised at 
each new period of the program to find the children taking 
the lead and apparently conducting the exercise or lesson. 
The teacher is described as keeping herself in the back- 
ground. At first thought, one might conclude that she is 
not performing her function as teacher and leader. Let us 
see the direction which her activity has really taken. 

In the first place, the teacher has set the stage. She is 
largely responsible for the attractive room. She has care- 
fully selected the inviting and suggestive materials (toys, 
books, sand-table, etc.) by means of which the children 
are able to engage in interesting and profitable activity for 
the ‘“free-play”’ period. She is carefully observing their 
responses to the environment, noting individual differences 
for the purpose of future guidance. It is she who planned 
the excursion which supplied common experience and vivid 
interesting material for the language period. She also pro- 
vided the conditions which motivated the reading lesson. 
She arranged the time schedule, which seems to be working 
well. She has organized all activities with reference to the 
development of desirable attitudes. Finally, it is probably 
her personality which is the largest contributing factor to 
the realization of the results which we find desirable. 
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Influence of the teacher’s personality. — The following re- 
marks made by college students about two teachers of 
markedly contrasting, but equally desirable, personal char- 
acteristics illustrate the effect of the teacher’s personality. 
Of Miss X one student writes : 


Her personality was instantly felt. Her dress was neat and 
tasteful, the bit of green ribbon belt giving it a bright touch, 
not only becoming to her but pleasing to the children in their 
love of color. In manner, she is rather quick, yet unhurried 
enough and calm enough not to create nervousness on the part 
of the children. One could feel her steadiness of purpose. 
Even when things did not go in exactly the way she wished (for 
example, when the children were so insistent on hopping to 
the center of the circle with closed eyes), her poise and dignity 
were still evident, as was, also, her sympathy for them. Her 
voice was well pitched, neither too high nor too low, and had a 
pleasing musical quality. 


Another student, commenting on the same teacher, says: 


The important factor in this class is the personality of the 
teacher. She is ever in sympathy with the children’s ideas 
and desires and shows a joyous attitude at all times. Her 
firm hold on all activities makes for happy group coéperation. 
Initiative is always encouraged and an opportunity given for 
the trial of new ideas. The responsibility is placed on the 
children, but the conditions are so controlled by the teacher that 
no time is lost or undesirable situations created. 


The spirit in Miss Y’s room is described as follows : 


I was especially interested in the effect of the teacher’s 
personality on the children. It is rare to find a teacher with the 
quiet power of Miss Y. She has mastered the fine art of putting 
herself in the background and dominating the situation without 
seeming to do so. 

She waited for the children to think out their own plans with- 
out forcing suggestions upon them. She was ready, however, 
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to give help when needed and when this need was felt by the 
children. She had enough self-restraint to stand calmly by and 
allow the children to learn through their mistakes. 

Her quietness and courtesy were reflected by the children. 
They were not boisterous or noisy at their work but self- 
controlled and courteous. Not once did Miss Y find it necessary 
to reprove anyone. I sincerely wish that there were more of us 
possessing Miss Y’s gift of managing a room. 


4. Individual activity versus group activity. — In the older 
type of kindergarten organization, as well as in the older 
type of first-grade organization, group activity and group 
teaching prevailed at all times. The entire group engaged 
in the same activity at the same time. In the first picture 
which we presented one set of little ‘‘figures”’ are reading the 
same story under the teacher’s direction; another set of fig- 
ures are engaged in copying words on the blackboard, while 
a third set of figures, sitting in rows at their desks, are en- 
gaged in making sentences with word cards. Similarly, in 
the traditional kindergarten it was common for the entire 
class to work with the same “ gift”’ or ““occupation”’ during 
the period set aside for it, always following the teacher’s 
direction in using it. The same method characterized the 
conduct of games and other activities. 

In the more modern schoolrooms we find much group 
teaching going on, as in the conversation, games, reading, 
and music periods. But there is also ample opportunity for 
children to work or play as individuals and to organize their 
own small group enterprises. The ‘“‘free-play”’ periods and 
some uses made of the ‘‘seat-work”’ periods referred to in 
Chapter VII give evidence of this. In a well-organized 
program the advantages of both types of teaching are 
recognized and provided for. The problem of providing for 
individual differences in pupils’ capacities will be fully dis- 
cussed in Chapter XXI, 
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5. Reasoning versus habit, imitation, drill, etc. — If we 
turn again to the three reports, we shall find in the first an 
example of overemphasis on activities of the imitation and 
drill type with no opportunity or incentive for any really 
thoughtful work. In the case of the kindergarten group, the 
prevailing do-as-you-please policy has resulted in a social 
situation equally unfavorable to concentration and purpose- 
ful thinking. The third classroom, on the other hand, exem- 
plifies an organization of activities which — through the 
careful balance of informality and system, of teacher- 
activity and pupil-activity, of freedom and social control, 
etc. — provides full opportunity for reasoning and problem- 
solving of a character suited to the children’s stage of matur- 
ity at the same time that it recognizes the place of habit, 
drill, and imitation in the learning process. The children in 
that first-grade room were encouraged to do thoughtful, in- 
telligent planning with reference to some of their projects. 
Each child was allowed to try out his plans for constructing 
some needed object and to learn through his own experi- 
mentation. As for the reading lesson, however, it is perfectly 
evident that the teacher had planned a strongly motivated 
exercise. The children practiced reading the material which 
they had formulated about their pets, in order to be able to 
read it well to another class. 

A further point which may be emphasized here is that 
originality and initiative are in no sense incompatible with 
habit. In fact, it is desirable to make many of our acts 
automatic in order that the time and energy thus conserved 
may be expended in solving problems requiring reasoning. 
We have no less an authority for this than the great psy- 
chologist William James. He says: 

We must make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, 
as many useful actions as we can. ... The more of the details 
of our daily life we can hand over to the effortless custody of 
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automatism, the more our higher powers of mind will be set 
free for their own proper work. (1: 67) 


Similarly, E. L. Thorndike, one of America’s most origi- 
nal leaders in educational research, emphasizes the fact that 
in his observations of brilliant and original children, pro- 
fessional men, electrical engineers, etc. he finds no antago- 
nism between initiative and originality on the one hand 
and industry at routine tasks on the other. Furthermore, 
he states that the “dynamic opposite of originality is not 
efficiency in routine, but stupidity; the dynamic opposite 
of efficient routine is not genius, but disorder” (5: 413). 

Conclusion of this chapter. — This concludes our discus- 
sion of the general spirit of teaching and learning. We hope 
that it has left with the reader the impression that a whole- 
some classroom atmosphere is one characterized on the part 
of the children by happiness, freedom, orderly habits, 
obedience, courtesy, independence in thinking and acting, 
and confidence in and affection for the teacher; and on the 
part of the teacher by sympathetic understanding of the 
children, respect for them, wise planning and guidance, 
firmness when necessary, sincerity and earnestness in all 
relations, and real joy in her work. As suggested, such 
results are secured through a careful balancing of infor- 
mality and system, freedom and social control, pupil-activity 
and teacher-activity, individual activity and group activity, 
reasoning and habituation. 
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CHAPTER XX 
INTERESTS: THE BASIS OF ECONOMICAL LEARNING 


Relation to preceding discussions. — In conducting school 
work the problem of how best to utilize pupils’ active inter- 
ests is closely related to the discussion of the general spirit of 
kindergarten and first-grade teaching found in Chapter XIX. 
On several earlier occasions we have considered pupils’ in- 
terests from various points of view: for example, on pages 
8-9 we noted Froebel’s emphasis on children’s interests in 
social imitation, motor expression, and systematized plays 
and games as basic factors in organizing instruction; on 
page 32 we quoted Rousseau’s famous admonition to “love 
childhood ; encourage its sports, its pleasures, its amiable 
instincts”; on pages 42-43 we emphasized the development 
of many-sided, abiding pupil interests as among the most 
important psychological objectives of teaching. In the 
chapters dealing with the various types of learning, we had 
frequent occasion to illustrate how specific interests of the 
pupils are utilized in the varied activities and subjects. 

In the present chapter we shall supplement these inci- 
dental considerations with a brief specific treatment of the 
problem of utilizing pupils’ present interests as the basis of 
securing effective, rapid, and economical learning. 

Value of interests is recognized, but there is disagreement 
about details. — It is now generally accepted among experi- 
mental psychologists and progressive educators that intense 
interest on the part of the learner in the activity that is 
being carried on secures much more economical learning 
than does an attitude of distaste or indifference. This 
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greater economy and effectiveness of interested practice, 
they say, is due to the greater concentration of attention 
that accompanies it, as contrasted with the inattention and 
mind-wandering that are likely to prevail in uninterested 
doing. This statement is similar to that which we encoun- 
tered in our earlier historical discussion, where we noted 
that Rousseau and Froebel especially emphasized the 
desirability of using childhood’s “sports, its pleasures, its 
amiable instincts”? as a means of securing interested, eco- 
nomical learning. Thus the general program which these 
earlier writers advocated is commonly accepted today, al- 
though there is much disagreement concerning the partic- 
ular interests that should be appealed to (such as rivalry 
or emulation) and much argument concerning the various 
instincts which pupils possess and other related problems. 
To give an adequate account of these problems would 
necessitate a very long psychological discussion for which 
space is lacking in this book. Hence we must content our- 
selves merely with a listing of the interests which seem 
to be important in unified kindergarten and first-grade 
teaching, and with a brief introduction to each of the 
theoretical problems involved. 

List of important interests used. — Among the interests 
most widely utilized in the teaching which has been de- 
scribed in detail in Part IT of this book are the following : 

1. Interest in imitative play, such as playing house, play- 
ing store, etc. 

2. Interest in physical activity and manipulation, such 
as running, skipping, building, modeling, etc. 

3. Interest in the traditional or conventional games of 
childhood, such as ball games, hide-and-seek games, etc. 

4. Interest in rhythm, rime, jingle, and song. 

5. Interest in new or strange or active objects, such 
as new toys, animated toys, etc. 
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6. Interest in expressing ideas and in communicating these 
to listeners or observers, through language, drawing (par- 
ticularly in colors), modeling, etc. 

7. Interest in observing the actions of people and animals. 

8. Interest in stories and accounts of people and animals, 
of curious phenomena, etc. This interest, coupled with 
several of the others, leads in the case of some children to a 
well-defined interest in reading. 

g. Interest in gaining social approval. Of this interest 
Kirkpatrick says, “Primary teachers who have the love of 
their children may get them to do almost anything by 
appealing to the desire for personal approval” (4: 123). 

ro. Interest in competitive activity. According to Kirk- 
patrick, ‘““Competition is the most prominent element in 
the play of children from seven to twelve” (4: 157). It is 
not so strongly developed in the kindergarten—first-grade 
stage, but is present in some degree. 

11. Interest in counting and other simple activities with 
numbers. 

Theoretical problems concerning children’s interests. — 
While most experimental psychologists and educators would 
agree to the presence of the foregoing interests in most 
children from five to seven years of age, these authori- 
ties disagree considerably concerning the following general 
problems: (1) What are the specific instincts from which 
these interests grow? (2) How much should we depend on 
pupils’ immediate, intense interest in the present activity 
and how much should we depend on derived interest moti- 
vated by some end outside of the present activity? (3) How 
much are we justified in sugar-coating inherently uninterest- 
ing material by means of clever devices in order to get the 
pupils vigorously interested in activities that produce valu- 
able knowledge, or habits, or ideals, or abiding interests? 
Scores of argumentative papers and chapters or even books 
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have been written around these issues and will probably con- 
tinue to be written for decades to come. In view of this fact, 
we shall content ourselves with the following comments : 

1. The instinctive bases of interests. — If the reader desires 
to study this topic, it would be well to begin with the work 
of the great specialist in animal and educational psychology ; 
namely, E. L. Thorndike. In his Educational Psychology: 
Briefer Course, Thorndike lists with great care the specific, 
inborn, native, or instinctive reactions of human beings to 
specific situations which they encounter. For example, 
instead of resting satisfied with the statement that there is 
a fighting instinct, he analyzes the latter into seven more 
elementary instincts, which include the instinct to escape 
from restraint (as manifested in the wriggling babe that is 
being held), the instinct to writhe and beat about when in 
pain (as instanced by such reactions from a child in pain), 
etc. By following such an exact scientific procedure Thorn- 
dike secures a long list of instincts which we could examine 
in an effort to determine the specific instinctive origin of 
the well-defined pupil interests which we have listed. In 
striking contrast with Thorndike’s procedure and that of 
other careful psychological observers and classifiers of 
human reactions, we find extreme philosophical theorizers 
some of whom maintain that there are only two instincts, 
while one at least (who has the reputation of being a very 
great thinker) maintains that there is an endless list of 
instincts and that any effort to classify them is useless. 
Needless to say, our sympathies are with the type of exact 
scientific description and classification of human instincts 
which Thorndike represents. 

2. Immediate versus derived or motivated interest. — Our 
second theoretical (and somewhat practical) problem con- 
cerns the relative part played in effective learning by 
(1) intense, fascinated interest in the immediate activity or 
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experience (such as intense interest in a story as it is being 
read) as contrasted with (2) interest in some end (such as the 
desire to finish the story quickly) which may motivate the 
present interest. The recent emphasis on motivated inter- 
est (or motivation) as contrasted with the pupil’s immediate 
interest in some fascinating activity makes this discussion 
a matter of sme moment. Again we have reams of discus- 
sions of a general philosophical character that are so con- 
fusing that it is almost useless to attempt to fathom them. 
One fact seems to be clearly established by experimental 
psychologists; namely, that the rapt attention of young 
children is most readily given to experiences and activities 
that are fascinating in themselves. At the same time some 
of these children may be somewhat interested by more or 
less remote ends; but unless the immediate activities pos- 
sess the same fascination that is found in plays and games 
etc. the pupils quickly become listless or restive and fail to 
give the desired attention to the activities that are necessary 
to attain the educational objective that may have been set 
up. Hence it would appear that appeals to immediate 
interest through fascinating activities or experiences are 
preéminently necessary with such children in order to secure 
attention and economical learning. On the other hand, the 
setting up of somewhat remote goals or ends toward which 
the pupil consciously strives has a value in moral training. 

3. Sugar-coating uninteresting material by clever devices. — 
Our third theoretical, and also very practical, problem 
concerns the justification for sugar-coating uninteresting 
material by clever devices which involve fascinating pupil- 
activities and result in rapt attention and in the thorough 
attainment of whatever educational objective is in the 
teacher’s mind. For example, let us say that the educa- 
tional objective in mind is the ability to perform the funda- 
mental addition combinations up to 12+ 12 with an accuracy 
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of 99.7 per cent. According to Thorndike (16: 108), great 
economy in the pupils’ later arithmetical work would be 
secured by attaining the foregoing objective by the end of 
the second grade. This end can be approximated by means 
of a great variety of fascinating drill devices or games which 
have no inherent connection at all with the numbers. The 
same games can be played with vocabulary material, geo- 
graphical facts, etc. They secure the pupils’ rapt attention to 
the arithmetical facts in question, and this is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the desired educational result. At the 
same time they are pure sugar-coating, as are hundreds 
of other devices used in the primary grades to make de- 
sirable habits automatic and permanent. In view of these 
facts, we can well believe that sugar-coating is justified wher- 
ever it se¢ures concentrated attention in the exact educative 
direction that the teacher desires. 

Conclusion. — In concluding this brief introduction to 
the debatable ground of how best to utilize children’s 
interests, we may summarize our general point of view by 
the following quotation from Thorndike: 


Having decided what an individual or a class ought to learn, 
arouse as much interest in it as needed; get interest, but derive 
it from the best interest available. Other things being equal, 
get interest that is steady and self-sustaining rather than 
interest that flags repeatedly and has to be constantly reén- 
forced by thoughts of duty, punishment, or the like. Get the 
right things done at any cost, but get them done with as little 
inhibition and strain as possible. Other things being equal, 
work with and not against instinctive interests. (7: 55) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON INTERESTS 
As suggested, the educational and psychological literature concern- 
ing interests is vast and confusing. We believe that the writings of 
Thorndike, Freeman, Kirkpatrick, and similar specialists in genetic 
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psychology are the most objective, accurate, reliable, and practical 
for our purposes, but we include other references for those who desire to 
survey the whole confused field. 

For beginners.—1. FREEMAN, F. N. How Children Learn 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, ror7), pp. 56-111, on instincts of play 
and imitation and social attitudes in children. 

2. GATES, ArTHUR I. Psychology: A Text-book for Students of 
Education. (The Macmillan Company, 1923.) An elementary text by 
one of Thorndike’s followers. 

3. James, Witr1Am. Talks to Teachers on Psychology (Henry Holt 
and Company, 1899), chaps. vi and vii, on instincts; chaps. x and 
xi, on interest and attention. Simple, interesting, important chapters 
by America’s greatest psychologist. 

4. KrrKpaTRICK, E. A. Fundamentals of Child Study. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1903.) Many valuable chapters on instincts. See 
especially chaps. iv, viii, ix, x, xii, xiii. Read rapidly to pick up 
suggestions. 

5. PARKER, S. C. General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (Ginn and Company, 1922), pp. 200-246. Elaborates the 
present chapter with many examples and additional theory. Greatly 
influenced by Thorndike. 

6. THORNDIKE, E. L. Notes on Child Study (Columbia University 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, 1903), 
Ppp. 40-45, on-instincts; pp. 154-162, on instincts of children of 
kindergarten age. 

7. THORNDIKE, E. L. Principles of Teaching, Based on Psychology 
(A. G. Seiler, 1906), pp. 21-29, 34-38, 51-67, 105-109. The most 
valuable and suggestive chapters written on the utilization of chil- 
dren’s instinctive interests. Many useful exercises for class discussion. 
The source of many suggestions found in the present chapter. 

8. Witson, H.B.,and Witson, G. M. The Motivation of School Work. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921.) Lists the following typical motives 
for children (pp. 47-53): (1) earning money and acquiring property, 
(2) competition, (3) playing games, (4) making things, (5) entertain- 
ing, (6) sharing, (7) social approval, (8) promoting self-development, 
(9) collecting, (10) mastering, (11) fitting for a life career. 

9. WoopwortH, R. S. Psychology (Henry Holt and Company, 
1921), pp. 89-171. A very readable text by a member of the objective 
biological school of William James. General point of view similar to 
Thorndike’s. 
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For advanced students. — 10. Dewey, Joun. Interest and Effort 
in Education. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913.) Opposes much of 
our present chapter, especially the value of listing pupils’ interests as 
a starting-point for utilizing them (see p. 62) and the use of sugar- 
coating devices (see p. 23). Metaphysical style in contrast with 
Thorndike’s objective, realistic discussions. Source of the recent 
“motivation”? movement. 

11. Dewey, Joun. Human Nature and Conduct. (Henry Holt and 
Company, 1922.) An extreme example of the confusing philosophical 
method of discussing instincts. Ridicules, by implication, Thorn- 
dike’s effort to list objectively human instincts as totaling some fifty 
or sixty (see p. 132). Asserts there is an indefinite number (see p. 147). 

12. JAMES, WitiiAM. Principles of Psychology (Henry Holt and 
Company, 1890), Vol. II, pp. 383-441. Most influential chapter 
written on human instincts. Interesting examples and attractive 
style. Founder of the physiological, or biological, school of writers 
on human instincts. 

13. McDoucatt, W. An Introduction to Social Psychology. (John 
W. Luce and Company, Boston, 1918, thirteenth edition.) Influen- 
tial discussion of instincts as ‘“‘drives’’ in individual life and social 
organization. Important bearing on “motivation.” Has stimulated 
much writing on the social bearings of instincts. 

14. THORNDIKE, E. L. (a) Educational Psychology: Vol. I, The 
Original Nature of Man. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1913.) The most thorough and critical treatment of human instincts. 
See chap. xvii, “The Values and Use of Original Tendencies.” (6) See 
also Briefer Course edition of the above work, pp. 27-68. A leading 
exponent of the James biological method. 

15. WoopwortH, R.S. Dynamic Psychology (Columbia University 
Press, 1918), chap. iii, especially pages 66-76. Adds capacities as 
“drives.” Important evaluation of “motivation.” Criticizes Mc- 
Dougall. 

Quoted incidentally. — 16. THornpike, E.L. The Psychology of 
Arithmetic. (The Macmillan Company, 1922.) 


CHAPTER XXI 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN CAPACITY 


Introduction. Relation to preceding discussions. — The 
problem of adapting unified kindergarten and first-grade 
teaching to differences in pupils’ capacities and abilities 
has been considered at several points in our earlier chapters. 
Thus, the large overlapping in mental ages of the pupils in 
these two grades, as determined by intelligence tests, was 
discussed on pages 19-25 as one of the chief reasons for 
organizing unified programs that would be better adapted 
to the children of various mental ages from three to eight 
or nine. The practical organization of such ability group- 
ings was considered on pages 105-110. Again, on page 567, 
the problem of individual versus group activity was very 
briefly canvassed, with the promise of a fuller discussion in 
the present chapter of the complicated problem of adapting 
instruction to differences in pupils’ capacities for learning. In 
the chapters on the special types of learning, occasional refer- 
ences were made to the practical methods used to provide 
for the individual needs of the bright and the dull pupils. 

Extreme differences easily observed.— The fact that 
some pupils learn very easily and others with great difficulty 
in acquiring any form of knowledge or skill is familiar to any 
careful observer. Differences in the capacity for learning 
are so great that in some subjects the brightest pupil in the 
class may learn from four to eight times the amount learned 
by the slowest pupil in the same amount of time. If the 
quality of the performance is measured, as in drawing, danc- 
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ing, singing, or in writing compositions, the most talented 
pupil may perform so artistically and skillfully as to make 
the efforts of the least talented pupil seem almost pitiful. 

Mental measurements have popularized differentiated 
instruction. — Until about 1910 such differences in capac- 
ity for learning were given little recognition by most of 
the practical educators ; in fact, they were commonly pooh- 
poohed, and the efforts of progressive leaders to provide for 
them were ridiculed. Since tg10, however, the publications 
of eminent psychologists, such as E. L. Thorndike, and the 
wide use of mental tests in diagnosing the abilities of pupils 
to learn in different fields have familiarized the educational 
public with the importance of the problem. The result is 
that at the present time the exact scientific study of indi- 
vidual differences and the differentiation of instruction to 
adapt it to differences in capacity are among the most 
popular educational movements of the day. In view of this 
fact, little argument is needed to convince the reader of the 
importance of the topic of this chapter. Hence we shall 
proceed immediately to the presentation of practical ex- 
amples of varied teaching and then follow with a few of 
the more theoretical considerations. 

Sections of the chapter. — The discussion will be divided 
into the following sections : 

I. Practical provisions for differentiated teaching. 

II. History and theory of group instruction versus 

individual instruction. 


SECTION I. PRACTICAL PROVISIONS FOR DIFFEREN- 
TIATED TEACHING 


List of adaptations and devices.— Among the various 
plans for the practical differentiation of instruction so as to 
adapt it to differences in capacity are the following: (1) sup- 
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plementary assignments for proficient pupils, (2) special 
periods for remedial instruction, (3) free work-and-play 
periods, (4) individual promotions, (5) substitution of highly 
systematized individual instruction for group instruction, 
(6) unsystematic, go-as-you-please individual instruction, 
and (7) careful homogeneous grouping of pupils according 
to abilities. Each of these will be briefly described and 
interpreted. 


Description and Interpretation of Seven Types of 
Differentiation 


1. Supplementary assignments for proficient pupils. — The 
following statements describe practices actually adopted 
by teachers in organizing supplementary assignments for 
proficient pupils. They were written by experienced teach- 
ers. The first one is by Miss Johnny Stout. 


In the first grade. — This is exactly what I have done with 
first-graders. It is actual experience, not mere theory. 

It does not take me long by grouping and regrouping a class 
of three dozen or more first-graders to get into one group four 
or five pupils who can learn faster than the rest of the class. 
These pupils do the work of the regular division that they are 
in, and then, since they get through so much more quickly 
than the other pupils, blackboard work with harder material is 
waiting for them over in the corner. Or, if they finish their 
occupation lesson, they get a supplementary reader from the 
bookrack in another corner and read to themselves; later they 
have an opportunity to read to me in order to make sure that 
they have mastered the mechanics of reading. Later in the 
year they tell what they read about. I encourage bright children 
to take the supplementary readers home to read to mother, 
not mother to child. I also encourage them in bringing their 
own material. I can often get new books in this way, and we 
exchange so that each child reads the other children’s books. 
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In arithmetic I have sets of graded number cards, the sets 
getting harder and harder. The bright pupils use these cards 
at odd times to avoid wasting their time and to increase their 
skill with numbers. I make the cards myself. The following are 
samples of flash cards requiring only the answers and used by 
the children in drilling themselves : 


1 1 | 
One set 5 12 
1 1 
Another set 1 1 
5 w 
1 


ALL 

2 8 
: A 

1 1 

z 8 

1 1 

Another set 8 10 3 

1 1 
| A 

Another set 2 8 

Z 8 
You see that these become harder and harder. I keep these sets 
and pass them to the three or four bright children, and as soon 

as they can do the easier sets, I give them more difficult ones. 
In the construction work, each pupil’s handwork is praised 
and preserved and extra models are requested. 
As a special incentive to the bright pupils to apply them- 
selves in reading, I excuse a few from the room to go to read to 
the principal (he is always delighted (?) when he is so busy). 
His praise is worth more than that of anyone. Again, they 
visit the next higher section. For instance, when the brighter 
ones have covered all the required ground and are on tiptoe 
ready for more, they are allowed to visit (it may be in the second 
grade) and try their wits against the children there. Generally 
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this is near the end of the term. The first week the pupils 
visit for an hour; the next week they stay a half-day; if these 
quick, bright, superior children are capable enough, they 
go on to the second grade, cease to be visitors, and become 
real wide-awake second-graders. I never hold the bright ones 
back. Grouping and regrouping sends them on to the next 
higher division after they can read fluently and independently 
in any first-grade reader. I always keep at least six different 
kinds of first readers and turn from one to another so as to 
strengthen the first-grader’s vocabulary. 

Every term, a few — four or five — pupils go to the next 
higher section and stay. I rarely have complaints that the 
bright pupils I send up are behind the class they enter. I 
keep inquiring to see whether I am sending on pupils too fast. 
Ii I am, I “slow down” and do not push so fast the next group 
of superior children. 


Further technic in the first grade. — Another first-grade 
teacher described the library table which was supplied in 
the corner of the room for supplementary activities, includ- 
ing the cutting up of old magazines to secure pictures for 
language work and words for reading drill. She brings out 
two special points of technic in the following paragraphs: 


Low cupboard. — All supplementary materials are kept in a 
low cupboard which is easy for the children to reach and to 
keep in order. Children cannot stand on their tiptoes on a 
chair and reach for something without disarranging the other 
materials, and they should not be expected to do so. 

Children trained to use judgment. — I try, so far as possible, 
to teach my pupils to judge for themselves when they have 
finished their work and are ready for extra work. For example, 
the children had been assigned a lesson in their regular textbook. 
They were given several different questions to answer and were 
told that when they had finished that work they might go to 
the shelf and get a new book, a set having been received that 


morning. 
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The children hastily read the material given them, and one 
or two went for the new books before they could answer the 
questions asked. 

At recitation time these children were questioned about their 
reading lesson, and the rest of the class was asked to decide 
whether it was fair for these children to go after the new books 
before they had finished the lesson. Of course, the class said, 
“No,” and the children were more or less in disgrace with 
their classmates for some time. 

If the privilege is too much abused, I take it away from the 
entire class for a day, and public sentiment is strong enough to 
force the unconscientious pupil to do what he should. 


2. Special periods for remedial instruction. — In the sam- 
ple daily programs presented on pages 115-116 we noticed 
the inclusion of special periods for remedial instruction. 
During these the teacher may aid the slow or incompe- 
tent pupils in any activity where help is needed, such as 
construction, drawing, reading, arithmetic, handwriting, 
etc. Meanwhile the proficient pupils proceed with such 
supplementary work as was described under plan 

3. Free work-and-play periods. — Such periods offer the 
same opportunities for individual instruction as were de- 
scribed under plans 1 and 2, but here the pupils are free to 
choose their own activities. Proficient pupils may become 
even more proficient in their favored lines. The teacher 
may observe the peculiarities of the children, study each 
pupil’s particular needs, suggest and assist where desirable, 
determine where the curriculum and materials need modi- 
fication for individual pupils, etc. 

4. Individual promotions. — Proficient pupils who have 
profited by the opportunities for rapid individual progress 
described in plans 1, 2, and 3 may forge ahead so rapidly as 
to complete the fundamentals of the grade they are in and 
some of the work of the next grade so as to be ready to 
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succeed in a grade that is a half a year ahead or, in 
some carefully graded systems, a quarter of a year ahead. 
Unless physically or socially unadapted to the more ad- 
vanced grade (as suggested earlier on page 25), such pupils 
may then be given special promotion. An occasional special 
reclassification of this type for a particular child is not likely 
to displace him too much socially unless he is socially a 
problematic case. If too many such special promotions are 
given a single child, however, he may soon become physi- 
cally and socially quite ill-adapted to his group in the games 
on the playground and in other activities. 

5. Substitution of highly systematized individual instruc- 
tion for group instruction. — Under this plan we may dis- 
tinguish two subtypes: (a) individual instruction that is 
merely with drill materials which involve no new ideas for 
the pupils and (}) individual instruction where each new 
topic is approached and studied by the individual method. 

a. Individual instruction with drill materials. — This plan 
has been illustrated to some extent with the devices de- 
scribed under plan 1. It has been elaborately commercial- 
ized, particularly in arithmetic in the middle grades and in 
some first grades, by the publication of complete sets of. 
individual drill materials for arithmetical operations. For 
example, a child is given a card of problems in addition 
which he must work perfectly in a given time before he can 
go on with the next card. Each pupil advances as rapidly as 
he can complete the problems under these conditions. Simi- 
larly, series of activities involving coloring, cutting, and 
pasting according to printed directions have been devised 
for drill in first-grade reading. When such materials are 
effectively organized and used, they provide for an edu- 
cative form of self-directed seat work which secures valuable 
returns by way of increased automatic skills in arithmetic, 
reading, etc. 
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b. Individual instruction with topics and processes new to 
the pupil. —In some schools there have been attempts to 
substitute such self-directed instruction as we illustrated 
with drill materials for all group instruction, including the 
introduction and explanation of all new topics or processes 
to the pupils as individuals. Where this has been attempted, 
it has involved the systematic organization of printed assign- 
ments and the elaborate preparation of materials for self- 
teaching. Such attempts have not been uncommon since 
1900, but, considering the schools of the country as a 
whole, these methods have not secured wide adoption, 
although they have attracted much curious attention. It 
remains to be seen whether the latest experiments in this 
line will prove any more convincing to the general educa- 
tional public. 

6. Unsystematic, go-as-you-please individual instruction. 
— Occasionally believers in extreme use of individual in- 
struction advocate for kindergarten and first-grade pupils 
an unsystematic, go-as-you-please school life for each child. 
This practice, however, is so radical as to ‘receive little 
serious consideration from practical educators, although it 
occasions much discussion among educational philosophers. 
It differs very widely from plans 4 and 5, in which very 
definite, systematically organized assignments and sets of 
materials are provided with very definite standards of attain- 
ment and with tests at each step which the pupil must pass 
before he can proceed to the next step. Usually such free- 
for-all activity quickly passes out of the riotous go-as-you- 
please stage into the iron-hand-in-the-velvet-glove stage 
and finally is abandoned for some well-considered balancing 
of systematic group instruction and systematic individual 
instruction. 

7. Careful homogeneous grouping of pupils according to 
abilities. — This plan, which does away with extreme 
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differences between the bright and the slow pupils in a given 
group, has been discussed in the chapter on class organiza- 
tion, page 108. It is one of the most promising and useful 
of all the plans described. 


SECTION II]. History AND THEORY OF GROUP INSTRUC- 
TION VERSUS INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Historical progress of individual and group instruction.— 
For centuries following the earliest development of schools 
in western Europe, the method of individual instruction 
prevailed. Much of the time of the pupils was spent in 
unaided, undirected study, but each one went occasionally 
to the teacher’s desk to recite and to receive new assign- 
ments. Among the first notable attempts to introduce 
group instruction were those of the Brethren of the Chris- 
tian Schools, a noted Catholic order of teachers, which 
established charity schools very widely in France follow- 
ing 1684. In America the individual method was super- 
seded by group instruction and recitation probably first 
in the form of the highly organized monitorial system of 
Joseph Lancaster, which was extensively adopted in New 
York and Philadelphia from about 1805 to 1830. In this 
scheme pupils were carefully graded into groups of about 
ten each and taught by older and more proficient pupils, 
who were called monitors. Following this example and other 
experiments in the close grading of pupils, the city schools 
of the country soon became transformed into more or less 
carefully graded schools in which one or two homogeneous 
groups existed in each room and were taught by the group 
method. The schools of St. Louis, Missouri, offered one of 
the best examples of this practice, since they secured very 
close grading by having classes at quarter-year intervals 
instead of the whole-year intervals that commonly pre- 
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vailed. With such homogeneous classes group instruction 
had large possibilities; at the same time individual ad- 
vancement by means of special promotions was greatly 
facilitated by the quarterly plan. One of our best evalu- 
ations of the advantages and disadvantages of group in- 
struction was written in 1872 by the famous W. T. Harris, 
who was superintendent of the St. Louis schools at that 
time. The advantages, he said, are as follows: 


(x) A great increase in the length of recitation, (2) far more 
thoroughness in the discussion of the lesson, sifting the differ- 
ent statements and probing the meaning of the same, (3) great 
stimulation of the mental activity of the pupil through trial and 
competition with other members of his class. These three ad- 
vantages can scarcely be overestimated. They multiply the 
teacher’s power just as organization improves the strength of 
the army. 


On the other hand, Mr. Harris described the disadvan- 
tages of simultaneous instruction in the following words : 


It is this very system that is so organized as to prove the very 
greatest of all causes for the early withdrawal from school... . 
The tendency of all classification is to unite pupils of widely 
different attainments. .. . The consequence is that the lesson is 
too short for some and too long for others. The best pupils 
in class are not tried to the extent of their ability. ... The 
poorest pupils of the class are strained to their utmost. They 
are dragged, as it were, over the ground. .. . This develops the 
result that the overworked pupils are frequently discouraged 
and drop out of the class and likely enough out of the school 
altogether. 


We have seen how Mr. Harris attempted to obviate some 
of these disadvantages by his scheme of close, quarterly 
reclassification so as to secure the advantages of both group 
instruction and careful attention to the needs of the indi- 
vidual, Usually the more intelligent opinion of skillful edu- 
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cators is inclined to approve such balanced efforts to se- 
cure the advantages of both group and individual advance- 
ment by including both in a carefully organized program. 
One-sided enthusiasts, however, are likely to overlook the 
advantages of such a balanced program and argue for the 
extreme adoption of either group instruction or individual 
instruction. 

Some well-founded advantages of individual instruction. 
— At the present time the protagonists of individual in- 
struction are loudest in their claims. Certainly these are 
important and some of them well founded, especially the 
following: (1) It provides for the individual advancement 
of each pupil at a rate suited to his ability to learn. 
(2) It gives training and practice in self-directed learning. 

Arguments for group instruction. — Since the believers in 
radical individual instruction are advocating it vigorously, 
greatly to the confusion of many teachers, it might not be 
amiss to present some of the very probable advantages of 
group instruction, such as the following : 

1. Initial group directions, particularly in the kindergarten 
and first grade, are frequently more economical than initial 
individual directions. Hence, in such subjects as beginning 
reading, handwriting, and construction, much time may be 
saved by initial oral directions which homogeneous groups 
may hear and discuss with great profit. These may be sup- 
plemented later by individual direction and explanation 
where needed. 

2. Imitation of other pupils who are skillfully engaged in 
the same job is one of the most effective methods of learning. 
This is particularly the case with motor activities in the 
primary grades. 

3. Group discussion is one of the most effective methods of 
learning. It stimulates thought by raising unsettled ques- 
tions; it brings out a variety of views and appeals to the 
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instinct of emulation. It is a striking fact that while one 
group of educators is arguing for extreme individual instruc- 
tion, another group is arguing that the “‘socialized”’ recita- 
tion (which is not well defined but usually includes much 
group discussion) is the best method of teaching. 

4. Group activity appeals to various social interests such as 
the pleasure in common group enterprises. In some places 
where individual study on carefully graded jobs has super- 
seded group instruction, some instructors claim that the 
work has become dull and tiresome to both teacher and 
pupils on account of lack of appeal to social interests. They 
claim that the frequent giving of severe tests is the only way 
to keep up interest. 

5. Group instruction trains particularly in social tinter- 
communication. For such training a real audience situation 
is most necessary. The training secured varies from such 
a simple matter as oral reading, that really communicates 
something to the audience, to the development of skill in 
oral discussion, which is one of the most valuable skills for 
use in social life; that is, one of the most valuable of educa- 
tional objectives. 

6. Group instruction provides for subdividing labor on com- 
mon projects, which include social situations and group 
needs that all the pupils recognize. This is particularly true 
of construction and dramatic projects, which have secured 
such a prominent place in kindergarten and first-grade work 
and which we have described at length in earlier chapters. 

7. When homogeneous or “ability” grouping is secured, 
extreme differences between the brightest and the slowest in the 
class are largely eliminated, so that group directions, assign- 
ments, and rate of progress may be quite closely adapted to 
about go per cent of the group. For the remaining 10 per 
cent of extreme cases supplementary and remedial instruc- 
tion, as described on pages 581-584, will suffice. 
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8. Group instruction is just as democratic as individual in- 
struction. It seems almost absurd to have to make this 
statement, yet at least two radical enthusiasts for individ- 
ual instruction have asserted the opposite, thus using the 
method common to demagogues of waving the flag and 
shouting for democracy in an effort to justify anything in 
which they believe. One of these authors makes the out- 
right statement that democracy and individualism are the 
same. Probably the reader does not know whether they are 
or not, but if he will take the trouble to look up the defini- 
tions of “democracy” and “individualism” in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, he will be struck with the 
contrast between the two terms rather than with their simi- 
larity. Or, he may read the greatest work ever written 
on theoretical and practical democracy; namely, Modern 
Democracies, by Viscount Bryce, published in 1921, just 
before the death of this wonderful statesman. He says: 

The term “democracy” has in recent years been loosely used 
to denote sometimes a state of society, sometimes a state of 
mind, sometimes a quality in manners. It has become en- 
crusted with all sorts of associations attractive or repulsive, 
ethical or poetical, or even religious. But democracy really 
means nothing more nor less than the rule of the whole people 
expressing their sovereign will by their votes. (8: I, vii) 


This statement conforms closely to the dictionary defini- 
tions which define democracy merely as a certain form of 
government and nothing else ; for example, “ government by 
the people,” ‘‘government by popular representation,’ etc. 

Hence we see that any mode of education or other social 
enterprise which such a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” adopts or sanctions is demo- 
cratic. It may be “individualistic,” or it may be “‘collec- 
tivistic.”’ In the United States the operation of the post 
office, the army and the navy, and the improvement of 
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navigable rivers by the government are “collectivistic”’ 
enterprises, financed and directed by the government as a 
representative of the whole people, excluding minors and a 
few others. On the other hand, most business enterprises 
are individualistic to the extent that an individual is allowed 
to use his wealth and energies largely as he pleases as con- 
trasted with the restrictions on such activities which pre- 
vailed in communistic Russia. To be sure, the American 
democratic government restricts the individual considerably 
by laws governing the payment of debts, the incorporation 
of companies, the payment of taxes, school attendance, etc. 
Moreover, it has laws which restrict business groups from 
developing such strong monopolies that other groups or 
individuals cannot undertake similar enterprises. 

Finally, if we turn our attention to the very core of demo- 
cratic life, —namely, its political and legislative activity, 
—we find group activity just as prominent as individual 
activity. To begin with, we have two major parties which 
adopt platforms of proposed legislation that they promise 
to carry out if put into power. Each party has a national 
committee, a national convention, caucuses at which group 
action in Congress is determined, etc. 

From such illustrations we see that we might as well 
argue that group instruction is more democratic than indi- 
vidual instruction as to argue the opposite. As a matter of 
fact, whichever form of instruction a democratic political 
body orders for its constituency, and which the courts 
determine is constitutional and legal, is democratic. This 
body may be a board of education or its expert employees. 
The thing that makes it democratic is that the representa- 
tives of the people, chosen by ballot or appointed by legal 
authority, order it to be done. 

Need mathematically precise, scientific measures of edu- 
cational objectives and learning processes.— As a substi- 
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tute for such unconvincing general arguments as those we 
have just been reciting, we need scientific studies, based on 
mathematically precise, factual investigations, from which 
we can determine just how to balance group instruction and 
individual instruction, for there is scarcely any doubt that 
provision for both is necessary. These scientific studies will 
show us (1) which educational objectives (such as skill in 
group discussion of common social problems) can be at- 
tained only by group activity and which objectives (such 
as skill in spelling) may well be attained by individual 
instruction; (2) the measured results obtained by various 
degrees of group and individual instruction in attaining 
various educational ends, so that we may decide what mix- 
ture of the two to use in each situation. Some such studies 
have been made, but few of them have been convincing, 
one way or the other, when submitted to the most rigid 
scientific analysis and criticism. 

Conclusion. — It is fitting that the final chapter of this 
volume should deal with a problem which, of necessity, 
directs the attention of the reader very conspicuously to the 
fact (which has been implied throughout the book) that 
the groups with which the teacher works in the classroom 
are composed of many different little individuals, each 
one of whom has his own peculiar needs. Whether she is 
teaching groups or individuals the teacher has always to 
bear this fact in mind. 

The period from four to eight years of age is a period 
of “experience getting.” The chief objective of unified 
teaching during these years is to secure continuity of deszr- 
able experiences for every child concerned. If this volume 
has convinced its readers of the validity of this goal and 
has helped them to see ways and means by which it may 
be achieved, its purpose has been served. 
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Motivation, 273 

Motor learning, 8, 264-267 

Music, materials for training in, 

94-96; in time schedule, 121; 

learning to enjoy, 340-357 

Musical capacity, adapting training 

to differences in, 343-350 

Musical instruments in school, 94 


Nature, observation of, 367-370 
Nature study, 96, 173-175 

Number experiences, of the pre- 
school period, 427; in  kinder- 
garten, 428-433; in first grade, 
434-438; content and method of, 
438-445 
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Numbers, understanding and using, 
426-446; interests in, 438-439; 
meaning of, 439-440; uses made 
of, by first-grade children, 441-444 


Objectives, social and psychological, 
31-44; broad social, 33-37; de- 
tailed psychological, 37-43 

Observation, in social studies, 141; 
psychological need for, 163; of 
human life and nature, 367-370 

Old-fashioned first grade, examples 
of, 4; origins of, 5-6; three R’s 
in, 6-7; instructional materials 
in, 82-83 

Olson, Ellen, 416 

Oral reading, in first grade, 456-471, 
485-488 ; in second grade, 505-506 

Originality, 139, 315-317 


Paine, Olive, 284 

Palmer, Luella A., on outlines for 
drawing lessons, 235-237 

Paper construction, materials for, 
Qo-91 

Paper-folding, 255, 256-264 

Parker) SAGs Wo sive ses 

Personality of teacher, 566-567 

Peterson, Dr. E. A., on school health 
departments, 374 

Phonetic analysis, 447-448, 454 

Phonetics, in beginning reading, 
495-503; in second grade, 504; 
investigations of, 536-540 

Physical conditions and equipment, 
7O-I01; space, 71-74; furnish- 
ings, 74-79; instructional mate- 
rials, 79-100 

Picture books, 96-98 

Play, dramatic, 143-144; defined, 
327 

Play impulse, 325-327 

Plays, systematized, 9; for physical 
control, 328-333; rhythmic, 333- 
338. See Games and plays 

Poetry for young children, 99-100, 
360-363 

Pound, Arthur, 322-323 

Practice, in expressing and com- 
municating ideas, 190-269; in 
thinking, 270 

Pre-primer reading, 454-483 

Primitive life, 176-177 


INDEX 


Problem-solving, 164; and project 
teaching, 270-320; lessons in, 279- 
280, 283-302; scientists’ method 
of, 304-310; rules for training in, 
310-313; and drill, 314-315 


Problems, defined, 271; genuine, 
274-275; types of, 276;  pre- 
sented versus discovered, 276- 


278; practical and speculative, 
278-281 

Programs, daily, 110-123 

Progress, recording, 419-422 

Project teaching, problem-solving 
and, 270-320; and motivation, 
273; and moral training, 407-409 

Projects, described, 133, 135-147; 
defined, 271-273 

Promotions, individual, 584-585 

Psychology, of social studies, 157—- 
167; of acquiring ideas, 161-167 

Pupil-activity versus _ teacher- 
activity, 565 

Pupil maturity, 56-57 

Reading, in the kindergarten, 17-10, 


46-47 ; beginning oral and silent, 
447-544; in first grade, 449-503; 


in second grade, 503-506; tests 
for, 507-514; seat work related 
to, 514-516; silent, 516-520; 


investigations of beginning, 520- 

542; eye movements in, 528-531 
Reasoning versus habit, 568-569 
Recording progress, 419-422 
Recreation, among adults, 324; 

community provision for, 324-325 


Recreational activities, in the cur- 
riculum, 47-48; necessity for 
training in, 322-327; plays, 


games, and festivals, 328-340; 
music, 340-357; literature, 358- 
367; observation of nature and 
human life, 367-370 

Reflective thinking. See Problem- 
solving 

Relative values, of social studies, 58; 
of games and plays, 58-59; of 
words and phonetic sounds, 59- 
60 

Remedial instruction, 584 

Rhythm, in daily programs, 110, 
III, 115; imterest in, 341; im 
singing, 345; in counting, 438-439 
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Rhythmic plays, relative value of, 
58-59; and singing games, 333- 
337 

Rigney, 
76-78 

Robinson, Isabel, on community- 
life projects, ES3ks 5 

Rogers, Dr. Agnes, on selecting 
habits to be formed, 397-402 

Rousseau, J. J., on studying pupils, 
Fe On! "understanding childhood, 
32 

Routine, informality versus, 559-561 

Rugg, Harold O., on activities of 
contemporary social life, 185-186 


Florence, on equipment, 


Sandhusen, L. H., on effect of 
guidance on children’s drawings, 
248-251 

Sargent, Walter, on children’s draw- 
ing, 230, 238 

Sargent, Walter, and Miller, Eliza- 
beth, on developing a graphic 
vocabulary, 239-247 

Scales, need for, 210-211; for meas- 
uring drawing ability, 251-253; 
for measuring habits of citizen- 
ship, 397 

Scientific investigations, of ideas of 
social life, 183-188; of children’s, 
drawings, 247-253; methods of, 
304-310; of children’s use of 
number, 441-444; of beginning 
reading, 520-536; of phonetics, 
530-542 

Scientific method, Whewell on, 304~ 
308; Dewey on, 308-310 

Seashore, C. E., on measurement of 
musical ability, 344 

Seat work, 108-110, 119, 514-516 

Sewing and weaving materials, ot 

Shearer, Elga, on general spirit of 
classroom, 555 

Sies, Alice Corbin, on  child’s 
capacity for illusion, 221 

Silent reading. See Reading 

Singing, 341. See Music and Musical 
capacity 

Singing games, 333-337 

Skill, in paper-folding, 256-264; in 
problem-solving, 302-310; in play 
with balls, 331-332; in silent read- 
Ng, 525-527 
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Skills and habits as educational 
objectives, 41. See Social skills 
Smith, Nila B., 515; on uses of arith- 
metic by first-grade children, 441— 
444; on experiment with reading 
systems, 540-542 

Social life, study of, 48; under- 
standing, 127-189; examples of 
pupils studying, 128-157; psy- 
chology of methods of studying, 
157-167; curriculum for study- 
ing, 167-188 

Social service as educational objec- 
tive, 36-37 

Social skills, importance of, 2; 
five essential, 46-47; organiza- 
tion of, 64-66; correlation of, 
with social studies, 66; materials 
for teaching the, 96-98 

Social studies, relative value of, 58; 
organization of, 64; correlation 
with special skills, 66; provision 
for, in time schedule, 120-121; 
psychology of, 157-167; pro- 
gram of, 177-180; curriculum 
content in, 183-188 

Social training, 406-407 

Social understanding, through com- 
munity-life subjects, 414-415; 
through literature, 415-416 

Songbooks, 95 

Spelling, 47, 550 

Spencer, Herbert, 33 

Stories and poetry, 99-100, 358-367 

Storybooks, 098 

Stout, Johnny, 581 

Supplementary assignments, exam- 
ples of, 581-584 

Suzzallo, Henry, on moral effect of 
fairy tales, 416 

Syllabification, phonetic versus ety- 
mological, 537-530 

Symbolism, 13, 62 


Teachers, training of, 26-29; per- 
sonality of, 566-567 
Teaching and_ learning, 

spirit of, 553-570 
Terman, Lewis M., on overlapping 
of mental ages, 22-2 
‘Tests, intelligence, 20-21; in read- 
ing, 507-514. See Scales 
Thinking. See Problem-solving 
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Thorndike, E. L., on symbolism, 62; 
on guiding thinking, 311-312; on 
originality, 315, 569; on moral de- 
velopment, 413; on meaning of 
numbers, 439-440; on abstrac- 
tion, 445; on standard reading 
vocabulary, 521-522; on standard 
phonetic elements, 524; on instinc- 
tive reactions, 574; on utilizing 
instincts, 576 

Time schedules, examples and prob- 
lems, IL0-123 

Toy band, 337-338 

Toys, 92-94 

Types of learning, 125-126 


Unifying of kindergarten and first- 
grade education, history of, 3-30 

University Elementary School, The 
University of Chicago, vi, xiil; 
equipment for block-building in, 
86; kindergarten program in, 111; 

. first-grade program in, 115-116; 
social studies in, 128-157; nature 
study in, 174-175; drawing in, 
239-247; problem-solving in, 283— 
302; recording progress in, 420- 
422, 424-425; writing in, 548 


Vandewalker, Nina C., on adoption 
of kindergarten in America, 9-10; 
on philanthropic interest in 
kindergarten, 1t1-12; on visits 
to kindergartens by first-grade 
teachers, 15 

Vocabulary, drawing, 239-247; 
mathematical, 433, 437; for first- 
grade reading, 521-523 


Walker, Elizabeth, 39 

Whewell, W., on scientific method, 
304-300 

Wilson, G. M., on language errors, 
208-210 

Woodworking, materials for, 90 

Woody, Clifford, on teaching first- 
grade reading, 520-521; on teach- 
ing phonetic elements, 523 

Words and phonetic sounds, relative 
value of in reading, 59-60 

Write, learning to, 545-551 

Writing, manuscript, 548. See 
Handwriting and Write, learning to 
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